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THE MATCH PREPARATION, 
W ITH the past week the neriod for private practice and 


preparation on the part of American riflemen for places 
on the team to represent this country closed. There has 


been ample time and notice to enable a thorough personal 
d drill in each case. The officers of the National Rifle Asso- 


as late as could safely be done, and at Creedmoor, at least, 
there have been plenty of matches in which military marks- 


men could secure drill over the many ranges included in the 


international match conditicns. 

It is fair to say that the opportunities for preparation have 
not been neglected. While there is no great furore over the 
coming contest either on the part of the National Guard or 
of the public at large, there is an appreciation of the difficul- 
ties of the fight which keep triflers out, and those who have 
signified their intention of competing as candidates are 
thoroughly in earnest, and are industrious in picking up 
and applying the thousand and one precautions which go 
into the making of a good score. 

The prospect is an encouraging one. In many of the 
States there have been active measures on the part of the 
authorities towards urging the men to take part in the pre- 
liminary trials, There is a disposition on the part of the 
military managers of such of the States as have a uniformed 
force to get some of their men as representatives on the 
team. Without inquiring into the chances ef success or fail- 

~ ure the feeling is in favor of making a good fight and show- 
ing the strength of our marksmen. If that strength should 
turn out to be weakness in comparison with the ability of 
the Britishers, we may look for some sharp criticisms into the 
tinsel and ginger bread which makes up much of our civilian 
military establishments. Indeed we are not quite certain 
but that a defeat of the home team is to be wished for if 
we are to reap the full benefit of the contest in directing at- 
tention to what our militia really is and what it is not from a 
military point of view. However, it is certain thatour team 
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will fight to win, and comparison of scores with English 
records are almost useless in any forecasting of the result, for 
not only are the targets different, but the weather conditions 
uhder our dry, clear perhaps, toasting hot sky will puzzle the 


visitors in no small degree. 

So far as rifles go there does not seem to be even the ground 
to doubt but that our team will go into the fight with a 
weapon in no way inferior to the Metford special rifle, which 
has been so successfully used abroad. The Remington 
establishment has turned out a rifle which falls in every 
particular within the conditions which curiously enough 
presented a weapon which is neither an ‘‘army rifle” nor is 
it a weapon which has ever been or ever will be issued to a 
body of troops. Itis neither fish nor fowl, neither a match 
rifle nor a service rifle. 


be accomplished. 


Careful selections and judicious practice for the period re- 
maining before the match ought to give the American team 
There is much work to be compressed 
into the next month, but, fair luck and no blundering, there 


the odds in favor. 


is no reason why an American military team shoud not add 
another to the long series of victories which the American 
small bore men have won. 


CORRECT FISH NOMENCLATURE. 


HE New York Fish Commission has claimed to have in- 
troduced into the State two species of trout from the 


Pacific coast. With characteristic indifference to correct 


nomenclature the Superintendent of the Commission has 
taken the liberty of rechristening his supposed different 


species with names of his own coining. One he has called 
“California mountain trout.” 


bow trout, Salmo tridea, and no one who is competent to de- 
cide has identified two species. We have said that if they 


had a second species it was probably the S. clarkii, and might 


properly be called ‘‘Clark’s trout.” Both fish are found in 


the McCloud River, therefore one is as much entitled to be 
As well might some Californian 
tack on some new names to the striped bass, or rockfish, just 
taken over by Mr. Woodbury, and call part of them ‘New 
Jersey bass” and, if he thought he saw a shade difference in 


named from it as the other. 


color, the others ‘“‘Shrewsbury River bass.” 
We have striven hard toward a universal nomenclature, 
believing in one name for one fish and one fish for one name, 


and have objected to some Western Fish Commissioners, who 
in their re- 
We hold that it counts for nothing that the majority 
of their readers call the fish ‘‘salmon” and will continue to 


know better, calling the pike-perch a ‘‘salmon,” 
ports. 


do so. It is their business to lead the public in the right di- 
rection, not to follow it. The name of salmon has been ap- 
plied to a certain fish for centuries in many parts of the world 
and it is as much entitled to it asa cow is to her name, and no 
people have a right to apply it to a fish not remotely related 
to it. 

. The great confusion in common names of fish and game 


in America has arisen from the fact that the country was 
settled in different parts by Europeans who brought their 


names with them and applied them to the first fish or bird 
which bore a fancied resemblance to those at home. Hence, as 
they had the name of salmon, and no fish in the Susquehanna, 
Mississippi and Ohid rivers to match it. they applied the 
name to perch. So in the South the names of trout, chub, 
and bream, all well-known fishes of England, and all of 
which have fins with soft rays, have been applied to entirely 
different fish, and, strangely enough, all to acanthopterygian 
fishes, or those which have fins with spinous rays. In Vir- 
ginia the name ‘‘chub” is applied to the black bass, while in 
Georgia and Ficrida the same fish becomes a ‘‘trout.” In 
Georgia the name of “bream” is used to designate a fish 
which is one of the Centrarchids, a family which includes 
the black bass and the sunfishes. In Massachusetts a little 
spiny sunfish is also called ‘‘bream.” 

Commissioners of Fisheries should see to it that local mis- 
nomers should not be perpetuated, and it should be one of 
their first qualifications for the office to know what are the 
proper names, or as least an approximation to a proper name, 
for their fishes. Inthat case a commissioner would blush to 
call a bass ‘‘trout,” a lamprey a ‘‘lamper eel,” a pike-perch 
a ‘‘salmon,” nor would he coin confusing names for new 
Pacific coast fishes which have been previously named, and 
if he thought he had two species of fish in his ponds he 
would submit them to some competent ichthyologist and 
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Still, such as it is, the Remingtons 
have given it every appliance which wiil enable fine work to 











We have doubted the posses- 
sion of two species by the Commission for the réason that all 
the Western trout which we have seen sent out by them, or 
by the United States, Fish Commission, have been the min- 
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not only be certain that iia were distinct but would learn 
their correct names, 

We are now interested to know what common name, which 
can be employed at the East, will be attached to another 
species of Pacific trout, which will soon be brought here, 
if not here already. We allude to the fish which we 
have called S. clarkii above, but which a better authority, 
Prof. Jordan, now calls S. purpwratus, it having been de- 
scribed by Richardson by the first name and by Pallas by 
the last, now decided to be one and the same species. 
It has been called ‘‘Oregon brook trout,” a name not descrip- 
tive because Oregon has several brook trout; ‘‘salmon 
trout,” not good because preoccupied; ‘‘lake trout,” ditto, 
and ‘‘steel head.” The latter name is also used for 9. gaird- 
neri. The scientific nomenclature of the Pacific Salmonide 
has been much mixed, and is now only being cleared up, and 
the common names are even more mixed. We think 
“‘Clark’s trout” a good one because it applies to no other, 
but we do not care to become godfather to it, and only ask 
that it have a good common name that our friends on the 
Pacific coast use, and that a fair number of them will un- 


derstand. On this fish Prof. Jordan writes us as follows: 

BLoominaton, Ind., Aug. 9. 
In regard to an editorial note appended to a communication from 
Mr. C. J. Smith, in a former issue, I think that you are right in say- 
ing that all the black spotted trout introduced East are S. irideus. I 
believe the purpuratus (clarkii) to be the better fish for introduction. 
It grows larger, is more gamy and flourishes in a far greater variety 
of waters, and does especially well in lakes. I have known them to 
reach a weight of twenty-five to thirty pounds, more than three times 

the size of the largest irideus I have seen. D. 8. JoRDAN. 


We hope that it will prove a better fish than the much 
vaunted rainbow trout for we bave a poor opinion of the 
merits of the latter as either a table or an ornamental fish. 
Its chief merit seems to consist in rapid growth and alleged 
gaminess. Mr. Annin, and other anglers, dispute its posess- 
ing the latter quality in a great degree, and any one who 
sees it perceives that it does not compare with the fontinalis 
for beauty. 

In importing a fish let us import its proper name if it has 
one, so that those who knew it in its original habitat will 
recognize it when we have occasion to speak of it. What 
would we think if the Californians should call the eels which 
they have recently taken from New York by some new and 
absurd name? 


Nort Poxp AseoctaTIon. —North Pond i is an isolated 
mountain loch, lying in a basin, snugly shelved under the 
Percy Peaks, in Coos county, New Hampshire. The waters 
are well-stocked with fine trout, and there is a variety of 
game in the vicinity. An association has been formed, 
which has secured by purchase the entire shore of North 
Pond and its inlet. It is proposed to provide suitable camp 
accommodations, and to maintain a private summer resort, 
The gentlemen composing the clu’, are Messrs. George P. 
Rowell, Prospect Farm, Lancaster, N. H., of the well- 
known New York advertising agency; 8. H. Kauffmann, 
of the Star office, Washington, D. C.; William D. Wilson, 
of W. D. Wilson & Co., New York; Francis H. Leggett, of 
Francis H. Leggett & Co., New York; Isaac W. England, 
publisher of the Sun, New York; Charles N. Kent, of Geo. 
P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce street, New York; Ossian Ray, 
M. C., Washington, D. C., or Lancaster, N. H. We un- 
derstand that the membership | list i is already filled. 


WHERE Wi You Frnp Its Equan?—With this issue 
we present the index of the eighteenth volume of the For- 
EST AND STREAM. What wonderful stores of good things 
are there enumerated! It is a medley of grave and gay— 
instruction and amusement, culled from a thousand and one 
sources, and reflecting the best and truest type of American 
sportsmanship. Accounts of shooting and angling excur- 
sions, studies of nature’s ways, animated discussions of the 
ethics of sport, practical hints and helps, stories and inci- 
dents—are there combincd to fill the pages of the twenty-six 
numbers making a semi-anaual volume. Most heartily ac- 
knowledging our obligations to the hosts. of correspondents 
who have thus contributed to the entertainment of the fra- 
ternity, we respectfully bespeak from them, as from the pub- 
lic, a continued support; and we beg to express (sumewhat 
needlessly, perhaps,) our determination to maintain in the 
future the high standard and worth of the ne 


THE Anmnican Woop Powper Compan. _—This company, 
recently organized, is composed of the following gentlemen : 
Elliot Smith, president; Edmund C. Stanton, secretary and 
treasurer; J. O.’ Donner, Paul L. Thebaud and Geo. De 
Forest Grant, trustees; and Geo. T. Leach, Daniel G. 
Elliott, Robert C. Cornell, and others. Several of these 
































names are well known in business and professional circles, 
and the character of the company is such as to bespeak 
for it the respect and confidence of the public. It is the 
purpose of the company to manufacture a wood powder 
for use in shotguns. The past experience of: American 
sportsmen with wood powders has not been such as’ to 
cause them to look with much favor upon new explosives 
of this character. The manufacturers, however, represent 
to us that in composition and explosive qualities their 
compound will so radically differ from the Dittmar powder, 
whose true character was exposed by us, as to be free from 
the dangerous nature which was the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of that explosive. None of this wood powder has 
yet been given to the public, and we have, therefore, not 
had an opportunity of testing it with respect to its safety. 
So soon as it comes into our hands we shall subject it to 
a searching analysis by a competent chemist and report 
the result. Pending that examination we have, upon the 
representations of the manufacturers as above, admitted 
their advertisement to our columns. 





Pacrric SALMON Fisneries.—Unless our friends on the 
Pacific coast are careful, they will find their streams need- 
ing restocking in afew years, The fact that the products 
of their salmon fisheries have increased more than twenty 
fold within ten years points to the danger they are in of over- 
fishing them. It means the kiiling of the goose. Already 
the southern and more accessible rivers are nearly cleaned 
out by the greed of the fishermen for present gain, not 
enough fish being left each year for seed. The Sacramento 
is far from being the salmon stream it was, and even the 
seerningly inexhaustible Columbia is beginning to feel the 
heavy drain that has been put upon it. When these rivers 
are exhausted the canners will seek new fields in British Co- 
lumbia, and even in Alaska; but something should be done 
to so adjust the yearly catch to the annual production that 
the rivers will be in as good salmon bearing condition fifty 
years from now as they are at present. 


For tHE Lonpon FisHertes Exurpirion.—Capt. Joseph 
W. Collins, of the United States Fish Commission, has gone 
to Gloucester, Mass., to collect models of all boats, vessels, 
and apparatus used in the fisheries, to be used at the coming 
International Fisheries Exhibition in London, next year. 
Captain Collins is a practical fisherman, and had charge of 
the fishing models and apparatus at the similar exhibition in 
Berlin, in 1880, and therefore knows exactly what is wanted 
in order to creditably represent the means employed in our 
deep sea fisheries. 


ADIRONDACK SURVEY NOTES. 
V.—GAME AND OTHER LIFE, 

N no forest that I have seen has there been such an ab- 
sence of life as in the Adirondacks, True, deer are quite 
plenty, and so are some other large animals, but I refer to 
the smaller life which is not classed as game. There is an 
entire absence of squirrels, except the little red one and the 
smaller “chipmunk,” or ground squirrel; birds are compara- 
tively scarce, and reptiles are only represented by one or two 
harmless snakes and one turtle. Toads are the most fre- 
quent thing met ou the carries and frogs are fairly numerous, 
Few wading birds are seen and even woodpeckers are 
gearce, {t comes as near being a lifeless wilderness as ong 
can imagine, due, no doubt, to the short season and severe 
winters, The game of this season has no migratory mem- 
bers except ducks, which are extremely scarce on the fre. 


uented water-courses, 


Under the head of ‘Mammals Seen” my note book con- 
tains the following: ‘Red squirrel, plenty; chipmunk, occa- 
sional; muskrat, scarce, saw two. Rabbit, one, dead on 
trail, been killed by hawk, owl, or some animal. Mink, 
one. Porcupine, one. Bats frequent on Long Lake, but 
observed nowhere else. Deer, plenty, saw six, and many 
tracks. Bear, tracks of one. Saw five fine otter skins in 
possession of Alvah Dunning on Raquette Lake. Wolves 
are extinct. Moose ditto, not over four killed since Dun- 
ning killed his last one about twenty years ago. He tells 
me that he killed his last beaver over thirty years ago, the last 
one about Lake Piseco, and the only one he ever took in his 
nearly fifty years’ residence in the woods. They were plenty 
formerly, his father was a beaver trapper. He says there isa 
beaver dam on the Saranac now,” 

Under ‘Reptiles and Batrachians” the note book says: 
“Frogs abundant in the marshes and small ones in the 
springs. Toads of many colors frequent in the woods, es- 
pecially on the carries, Snapping turtles, one in Big Moose 
Lake, would probably weigh twelve pounds. Garter snakes, 
two. Newts, three.” 

Birds appear in the note book as follows: ‘Robins, plenty 
near the settlements and quite frequent along the lakes; saw 
none far from water. Wood thrush, occasional. Catbird, 
rare. Kingbird, occasional. Song sparrow, a few. Yel- 
low-bird, not seen since leaving Cedar River, east of Blue 
Mountain. ‘All-day-piddley bird,’ plenty. Crow, six on 


Raquette, and but few elsewhere. Raven, one; said to be 
scarcer now since crows have come in. Kingfisher, scarce. 
Blackbirds, plenty in swamps and along overflowed inlets. 
Crossbill, five on Seventh Lake. Woodpeckers, many, but 
not so plenty as expected, mostly the smaller kinds; only 
three golden-wings or ‘high-holes’ seen; found pair of three- 
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toed woodpeckers with nest of young. Cedar birds, one 
flock. Nuthatch, rare. Olive-sided flycatcher, rare. Blue- 
jay, common. Canada jay, a few. Humming-bird, one on 
Fourth Lake, Small sandpiper, one. Woodcock, one, at 
Forge House. Loon, one. Black duck and brood, one. 
Shelldrakes and brood, three (this bird is common). Wood 
ducks, two; quite rare. Blue heron, two. Bittern, heard 
four. Hen hawk, three. Osprey or fish hawk and nests, 
two. Gulls, common on all lakes. Owls, heard seven. 
Ruffed grouse or partridge, plenty.” These notes may be 
wide of the mark in some cases, but were taken as they oc- 
curred to me in June and the first of July. 

Many broods of grouse were seen, and often the little fel- 
lows would take to a tree when they did not appear to be but 
a few days old. Frequently the mother bird fluttered ahead 
of me, apparently sorely wounded, along the trail until it 
suited her view of things to skim away to her brood. Once 
I beat her at her own game. It was my habit to shoulder 
my pack and get as far ahead of the guide as possible, so 
that the creaking of his boat could not be heard, and with 
careful step I kept on the lookout for life. Near a fallen 
tree an old grouse started in distress with drooping wings 
and crying almost like a dog. Knowing that her young were 
hidden near, I stopped, hoping to see them, and the mother 
fluttered around and came back coaxing me to follow. I 
waited until the guide came past and saw her lead the way 
for him down the path, while I hid bchind a stump. She 
evidently did not count us, for she came back, and after 
considerable calling gathered her family, and gave me the 
treat of seeing her march close by with her treasures. This 
took all of half an hour, but it was time well spent to sce the 
little downy beauties picking at occasional insects as they 
ran along. On another occasion I went so stil] as to surprise 
ahen and brood behind a log, and in her alarm at finding 
danger so near, she approached me in so threatening a man- 
ner, with wings down and head erect, that I expected her to 
strike my boot. I could easily have struck her with the 
handle of the landing-net at any time for three or four 
minutes. Her courage was admirable, and had she chosen 
to strike me it would have been charming. After holding 
me at bay until her jewels were safely hidden she changed 
her tactics and tried the lame device and finally flew away, 
well satisfied that her bravery had saved her brood from a 
monster. 

Panthers are getting scarce inthese woods and but few are 
seen. In my-opinion it would be well to remove the bounty 
on them and let them take their chances. This view has 
these reasons to support it. If the bounty were removed no 
one would hunt them for profit, and they might increase to 
4, limited extent and afford some sport. For my part I would 
give three times the bounty for the chance of killing a pan- 
ther, and not ask the State to assume any portion of the cost, 
nor would I give up the ears for the $20 or $80, or what- 
ever the bounty is. The panther is the only animal which 
eats and keeps down the porcupine, and the latter are in- 
creasing since the former became scarce. The porcupine is 
a bigger evil than the panther, as any man who has a dog in 
the woods soon finds out, and a dog somehow never learns 
not to worry a porkey, no matter how terribly he suffers 
from « mouth full of quills, 

Bears are quite plenty and mischievous, tearing up what- 
ever you may hide in the woods, I have taken the bear 
fever badly, and it will be necessary for me to kill one in 
order to be supremely happy, On this subject I held the 
following conversation with my guide, the noted “Jack” 
Sheppard ; 

“How can I work it to kill a bear 2” 

“That's hard to tell; you might come up here and find one 


in a week and again you might be in the woods a year and 
not see one.” 

‘‘What I mean is, can’t I get a man, yourself for instance, 
who will let me know in the proper season where a bear is 
likely to be found so that I could leave New York city and 
be with him in twenty-four or thirty hours, and then spend 
a week perhaps in finding a bear? I can’t get away fora 
long time, a week or two at most is all that I could spare to 
interview bruin.” 

“I don’t see how it is to be done. In the first place you 
can’t still hunt a bear in these woods very well, because he 
will go ten miles to your one, and Cogs are no use in these 
mountains, as a bear will know of a leaning tree which will 
take him to a ledge on the rock above and be miles away 
while your dogs are howling at the foot of the tree. If you 
happen to come on a bear you can kill it, but that is gome- 
thing you can never calculate upon, at least, not in the way 
you want to,” 

“Tt seems as if it might be arranged somehow.” 

“T don’t see what you want to kill a bear for anyhow. 
The skin ain’t worth more than ten or fifteen dollars, and 
the meat is worth all it will bring to get it out of the woods, 
I’ve killed bears and let the meat lay because it couldn’t be 
got out without a hundred dollars worth of work. Then 
see what it would cost you. You get me to go in to tele- 
graph you and you come up and we go into the woods for a 
fortnight, provisions and all it would cost you seventy-five 
dollars at the least calculation. It seems a foolish piece of 
business to me.” ; 

“There you go again, Jack! You are one of the most 
calculating and mercenary fellows; you look at it from the 
paying side. Why, Jack, I wouldn’t sell the hide of a bear 
that I killed for a hundred dollars. It would have a place of 
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honor in the room known’ as my ‘den.’ I only want to kill 
it to brag about, for I feel like very small potatoes here 
among you men who talk of killing bears and panthers as I 
do of taking trout and bass. Mr. Colvin has: killed his 
panther and perhaps a dozen bears, and here I am a fellow 
who has no such record to point to. Why, if I had a bear- 
skin on the fioor which I killed in the Adirondacks, an alli- 
gator head shot in Florida, a tiger skin which, with a pair 
of elephant tusks, fell to my rifle in India, and perhaps a 
dozen more such trophies, I would swell up big when I en- 
tered Forest AND STREAM Office and make ’em all do me 
proper honor. Never mind the cost (mentally, if it isn’t too 
much); but I say, Jack, can’t this be done on my fall visit, 
or next spring?” 

“T'll tell you how you can do it. I sometimes trap a bear, 
and I might hold him until you come up, and then you could 
kill him in the trap.” 

“Jack Sheppard! don’t talk bears to me any more. If 
that is a joke I will forgive it, but if you mean it, which I 
refuse to believe, that thing would work my everlasting 
ruin. I would be guyed to death if it got out, and if it didn’t 
I could never Jook an honest bear in the face in the Central 
Park menagerie. Let us talk about trout for a while.” 

I afterward found a guide, Will Ballard, who tells me that 
in the spring, when the suckers are spawning, the bears are 
on the stream and feeding on the fish. He gives me hope 
that my serious attack of bear fever may be allayed at that 
season, F. M. 
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A SWAMP EPISODE. 
BY A. MULE. 

oe most beautiful part of Mississippi is inits northeast- 
A ern prairies. From the right bank of the Tom-big- 
bee the country begins to open—a series of rolling glades 
and groves stretching westward—the swelling bosoms of the 
open sward resting in the embrace of the groups of trees 
like a pouting beauty in the arms of her lover. 

After a few miles of this the openings get larger and the 
trees scarcer until finally there opens to the view one of the 
sights no one ever fails to appreciate—thé fresh, green open 
prairie extending for miles, without a break in the expanse of 
living verdure until lost in the blue haze of the distant hori- 
zon. This gem of prairie extends from South Alabama al- 
most continuously to North Mississippi, and varies from ten 
to fifty miles in width. It is evidently the bed of some an- 
cient lake or sea—the soil is a black, rich loam on limestone, 
and it was the granary of the Confederacy. , 

Time and again did the shattered and wearied troopers of 
Forest ride down here to recover themselves and recruit their 
bony horses, among the open-armed planters and their swol- 
len corn-cribs, and as often were they sent back fresh and 
all ready for another six months’ hard work, Of course ihe 
devilish cotton has its strangling arms around the. neck of 
the lovely country yet, but the time will come when grass 
and cattle will make it again a Paradise. 

The land lies high, being on the great watershed between 
the Tombigbee, the Yazoo and the Pearl rivers, and for the 
same season is naturally well drained. 

The western part of the prairie is for a considerable ex- 
tent bounded by the Suquetonsha creek and swamp. This 
creek drains an immense section of country and in conse- 
quence varies from the proportions of a petty brook to those 
of a great river. It overflows miles of swamp when in flood, 
and is a nasty little stream — through a wide mar- 
gin of swamp when in its tamer mood. 

Of course the swamp is fertile and of course the hot sun, 
water and rich soil have together madea tremendous morass, 
Not so large in limits as those of the Father of Waters, but 
still large enough to present all the peculiar features of a 
bottom in a form rather concentrated than diminished, Able 
woodsmen have been known to become lost for days in its 
recesses, and those who hunt there and know it best are the 
most careful to keep to their landmarks and speak of its 


dangers with the most respect. 

Betore the Rebellion it was the refuge of all runaway nig- 
gers in the country. Many of them, after running off from a 
mere impulse, would have their hearts fail when they reached 
the gloomy shadows of the swamp, and so be found skulking 
along its edge. Some, however, there were, worthy of the 
name of man, into whose soul the accursed lash of slavery 
had entered like iron, strengthening and supporting them as 
they oneee into the deepest recesses of the mysterious 
swamp, often disappearing forever from human eyes, or only 
flitting like ghosts in the darkness around some isolated negro 
quarters. 

But for those who knew how to hunt in it the swamp 
was full of attraction. The bayous and lakes were 
full of fishes, wildfowl and all sorts of vermin, while the 
groves were filled with deer, turkeys, squirrels and other 
sorts of game in profusion, Some became so fond of it that 
they pursued sport in the swamp as a passion, and every day 
sought its limits either to shoot or fish or hunt. 

One boy I knew, and I was not on speaking terms with 
him, who was always going into the swamp. The little devil 
seemed to have a natural taste for whatever he ‘‘oughtenter.” 
From his earliest age he developed this trait. He would ride 
off any visitor’s mule or horse hitched before the house, kill 
sheep and camp by the carcass till hunted up by agonized 
relatives, and his stomach was a mere junk-shop for the re- 
oe vf stolen goods, That boy was — 

a moment of inexcusable kindness a friend took me be- 
hind on his horse to shoot squirrels in the swamp. It was 
enough. I never abandoned it. sf 

My gun was an old percussion musket whose daily taking 
supplied a most convenient excuse for those general and in- 
quisitorial sorts of threshings we got in those days. Butshe 
was a darling to shoot. a handful of powder out of a 
bottle, half of my mother’s unread Christian Advocate for 
waddin’, and another wearer of shot out of a pocket, the old 
Harper gave a pattern and penctration no modern can 
equal. Fre seen geod nen so oo. to make Herron’ old bull 
actually jump out of a e of rails, 
mule ry ss lot commenced to buck when he saw her toe 
poked through the fence. 

However, thus equipped, from an early age I sought the 
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swamp. Fools rush in where angels fear to tread, and in a 
few years I knew a t deal more than anybody in my 
neighborhood about the hidden places in the Bottom. There 
were many curious holes there, but on one occasion I stum- 
bled on one with —e aan ¢ all this preliminary is for the 
sole purpose of telling you about it. 

One day I found a self on the edge of the very worst 
brake there. To get where I stood was a feat of pathfinding 
worthy of history, but I had been there several times and knew 
my way. But before me stretched the worst brake any man 
eversaw. Mud, water, vines, cane, fallen timber and green, 
had done all that was possible to make a prize morass, To 
get into it seemed impossible; to get out of it, worse than that, 
and perfect madness to think of going through. Therefore 
I was crazy to explore it. 

A sort of bayou I found ran into the edge of the thicket, 
but so far as I could see was soon ee and lost among the 
cypresses. However, I tried to follow the nearly level bank. 
Clouds of insects on my hot face and plenty of scratched 
nose rewarded my efforts. Isat down to think and blow. 
By Jove! Sometimes these bayous have a sort of bottom 
hard and firm. ‘‘Fresh vigor with the hope returned,” and I 
was soon walking in the bayou in water about a foot deep 
with a fine, hard bottom. 

After following the bayou for about half a mile or so 
through an awful thicket, dense and gloomy as night, I came 
to a sort of pond or lake, about 200 yards wide and circular 
in shape. The fiercest sun that ever shone could not reach 
the swamp I had just passed, but here the bright, blessed 
light fell in a perfect flood. I walked upto the bank and 
sat down beside an enormous sycamore that grew quite close 
to the water. I could not but observe the magnificent 
tree, though I had often seen fine ones before. This must 
have been ten feet in diameter at least near the ground, 
though a little way up it divided into two separate branches. 

For some moments [ had been listening to a queer sort of 
noise, like somebody breathing with difficulty, but was un- 
able to locate the sound. Just then it came clearer perhaps 
or louder, and I fairly jumped. The noise certainly came 
out of the tree! 

I at once ran around to the other side. All great syca- 
mores are hollow and this was no exception. About a yard 
from the ground there was a hole some two feet long and 
giving a view of the interior of the tree. 

I looked in and saw a gigantic negro lying on a bed of 
leaves, evidently sick, and po for breath, As my face 
darkened the hole he turned his yellow eyes and greasy face 
toward me and feebly lifted his hand as if for pity. The 
wasted features and lonely fate were too much for me, and 
the tears rolled down my face. Poor fellow; I could divine 
it all. Runaway from home and friends and slavery, living 
here alone until want and disease had overpowered him. 

I got into the hole and at once gave him some water from 
the lake, which he drank eagerly, and then fell back with a 
deep sigh. There was no sign of food about the place, but 
fortunately I had a good lunch, and gave him that. He was 
very hungry and ate it all, though feebly. 

In about half an hour he revived enough to talk a little, 
and told me his name—‘‘Henry Bunch—runaway—Mars 


This was the worst master in the whole country around. 
On my part, I said slowly and distinctly to him : 

“I will not betray you, Henry; but I will bring you some 
medicine and grub and help you all I can.” 

This was evidently a great relief to him. He brightened 
up, seized my hand and shed a tear or two. 

As this was in October, the air was much fresher than in 
the close weather of summer, so I had hopes of bringing my 
patient through. For that night I broiled a few birds, and 
left them with him, while I sought my home to lay in better 
supplies. 

ell, “‘to cut it short,” he got as well as ever in a couple 
of weeks on plenty of quinine and whisky and good food. 
My heavens, what a thief I was! Nothing but the loose and 
careless Southern housekeeping ever saved me. 

But we became great friends at the Big Tree and spent 
hours in discussion of everything that we did know or didn’t, 
Henry was most anxious for fish hooks, With plenty of 
these he declared he was always certain of a living. You 
may be sure I supplied him with enough for a brigade of 
niggers, I also gave him an axe—some big knives—and 
avhat he valued most of all, some tobaccoseed, He intended 
to raise enough to supply himself, A gun he would not 
have, even though I offered him my nonpareil Harper's 
Ferry musket, 


“No, Mars G—,” he said, ‘no sah—don't hab no use here 


for gun, Mek too much noise for nigger to shoot game, and 
too much fur tote when gwine to run. Dis no place for 
fighten. No, sah—gib me ’bacca seeds, an’ a axe, an’ plenty 
fish hook an’ I do well ez any nigger.” 

“‘But how will you get game when the fish don’t bite?” 

“Is’e got a bow an’ arrer and kin shoot some little wid it,” 
said he. “‘And done sot traps all around here ontwell there 
ain’t much chance uv my starvin’ to death nohow.” 

Henry’s outfit and home were great curiosities, Just 
fancy an ignorant man going into the swamp without a tool, 
weapon or utensil other than a Barlow knife, for this was 
all the nigger had the day he ran off. Of course it was sum- 
mer for a nigger, can neither plan nor execute anything dur- 
ing cold weather, And so for a few days he lived on berries 
and roots while he steadily pushed into the depths of the 
swamp. By mere luck he discovered an old log afire and so 
carried along a ‘‘chunk” and kept a light after a well known 
fashion. For awhile he lived in the open woods, as he said, 
‘‘jess like a wild hog,” but after the discovery of the Big Tree 
he had been glad to indulge in the comfort of a tight house 
and fixed habitation. His little fire was built inside of the 
tree so that the smoke was scattered through the hollow 
limbs and made no mark on the sky. Pawpaw bark sup- 
plied him with materials for baskets in which to store pe- 
cans and other nuts, as well as strings for fishing lines, A 
hook gave him more trouble than anything else. After 
trying all sorts of plans with wood, he finally made a very 
rough one out of the ‘back spring of his knife which he 
altered by the aid of fire for the purpose. and snares 
he multiplied indefinitely, and I was astonished to learn how 
much meat he had been able to secure in this way, rather 
varied in description, but all better than starvation. 

This all sounds much better though than the actual reality. 
Bread of course was absent, and the badly broiled flesh had 
to be eaten without salt. I had thought these would be his 
greatest wants, but he declared with earnestness that he 
wanted ‘‘bacca fust and den some fat meat, jess so twould 
Tun down bof side de mouf and grease up ‘all de innards. 
Nebber mind the salt, Mass G., you jess fotch me piece fat 
bacon ef you want see nigger chaw wid hof side he mouf.” 




















Anyhow I managed to uite a bag of salt for him as 
well as the piece o macee clothes had long since dis- 
_—S in a mass of rags, but soon after his recovery he 


himself out in a new suit made of all sorts of squirrel, 
made of 


hese skins 
were the gatherings of a year. In spite of myself I find the 
details of such a life still to possess a certain attraction. 
Yet it was the life literally of a wild beast, and required a 
tremendous vitality to endure it. Had Henry not been the 


iant in size and constitution that he was, he would have 
di health and 


rabbit and ’coon skins, sewed together with strin 
their dried entrails, using thorns for an awl. 


ed long before. -To the man of avera 
strength such a life would be slow, sure death. 


Inside the Big Tree there was quite a comfortable lodge. 
By scraping the dead wood from the sides, packing the floor 
with fresh, clean earth, and making a ceiling of cane, Henry 
had made a neat, tight room nearly eight feet in diameter. 
The fire was built to one side in a hole, and using only the 
dryest wood, there was but little smoke, and that escaped 
through the top of the tree. Cooking with him was a simple 


affair of broiling, as he had no pots nor pans to cook in. 


Henry had tried making vessels for water out of bark, but 
bad to give it up. No doubt some persons can do these 
things, but it requires more skill than the average man 


sses, His dishes were the shells of terrapins only. 


In the seasons he gathered great quantities of the pecan 


and shellbark hickory nuts for use during the winter. 


These he saved in baskets and hung over the smoke of his 
fire to keep out the worms. Some of his game he dried in 
the same manner, but he said it was poor stuff and not fit 


to eat. 


Of all the men I ever knew this nigger seems yet to be the 
simplest and most honest. He had but one ‘‘strong weak- 
Without either 
wife or children he had bent all the energies of a powerful 
mind | upon one plain problem—‘“‘how to escape the white 


ness,” and that was his fear of recapture. 


men, 


To avoid these he remained constantly in the deepest 
recesses of the swamp, rarely leaving the brake in which his 
‘T’se safe in here, Mass George,” he 
| said, ‘‘but ef I go squandering all about the woods fust 

thing I know some dese nigger dogs he done got my track 


| ‘‘house” was situated. 


and den whar is poor nigger gone!” 


And so by keeping to his fastness he expected to defeat the 
schemes which he well enough knew were laid for his cap- 


ture. 
At last I went off to college and Henry was again alone. 


When I returned two years after there was news indeed. 
It seems that B., his owner, had never relinquished the belief 
fter many fail- 
| ures he succeeded in catching the poor fellow and took him, 
| torn, bloody, half crazed with fear, to his plantation. 


that Henry was still alive in the swamp. 


he intended to give him. 


the three who did it. 


necessities of the Institution. 


“holler” loud enough to disturb the camp. 


shootin’,”—KINGFISHER 


by the solicitation of ‘‘Warefield,” who, as well as the writer, 


Seven Ponds, Massachusetts Bog, etc., that we contributed 
the article to Forest AND STREAM, not for a moment think- 
ing to arouse a lionup in the backwoods of Maine. We do not 

ropose under any circumstances to enter into a controversy 
in regard to the routes to our Maine woods in the columns of 
your worthy paper. Inasmuch as statements are made in 
an article of July 27, 1882, and signed ‘‘Backwoodsman,” 
reflecting, as we understand it, upon the truthfulness of the 
writer, under these circumstances it seems but just that we 
have the privilege of giving the reasons for our assertions, 
and to say that we would not write anything to induce 
sportsmen and tourists to take any route into the Maine 
woods other than for their own special ease and comfort, re- 
gardless of hotels, stages, guides, ete.—SAMUEL FARMER 
(Phillips, Maine, Aug. 10). In my article, in place of 
“Dirigo House, $3.50 for tickets,” read “Dingo House, and 


$13.50 for tickets,”"—J. W. T. 


“CAMPS OF THE KINGFISHERS,”—Permit me through the 
medium of your “twenty-eight” ever-welcome pages, to ex- 
press to the cheery “Kingfisher” my thanks for the enjoy- 
ment I have had in following his wandering ripples on the 
Intermediate Lakes. The p easure has been doubly realistic 
from the fact that within the past month I have fished the 
same beautiful waters from the Six Mile to the mouth of 
Clam River and with the most gratifying success. On my 
return I have eagerly followed his vente pen pictures in 
your valuable journal, and lived over again the rare sport 
to be enjoyed on those lovely lakes. Should it ever be my 
lot to make a cast in sight of the “ rs’ Camp,” I 
shall ‘‘reel in” and pull for shore in hopes of thanking ‘Old 
Hickory” for the la I have had through him.—Capr. 
“Dorsat Fran.” icago, Tl.) 
























































| Acquaintances offered to buy the nigger of him at great 
prices for the sake of pity, but the besotted brute swore ke 
would not take a thousand dollars apiece fox the whippings 


B. was found dead in bed one morning, having been 
smothered to death, and Henry confessed that he was one of 
None of them tried to escape, but all 
were hung by the neighbors at once, for such were the 


KINGFISHER AND THE Scrise.—Cincinnati, O.--Hditor 
Forest and Stream: In your issue of Aug. 3, ‘‘The Scribe” 
has fairly earned his cognomen of ‘‘Old Knots and Knarls” 
by the broadside he pours into the writer (between wind and 
water) anent the frequent mention of cold springs, brooks, 
and water in general, in ‘‘Camps of the Kingfishers.” But 
as a scaling from an old friend don’t hurt much, I won’t 
He surges 
around, too, in a very aimless and promiscuous sort of way 
among a most terrifying array of big words not often 
dragged forth to public gaze; but this may be accounted for 
by his having not long since read ‘‘Trouting on the Brulé 


River,” by John Lyle King, and it would appear he has not 
yet recovered from the effects of its perusal. His aversion 
to water—except as medium by which he is enabled to 
pursue his favorite sport—is well known to his angling 
friends, and it is safe to say that this particular fluid will 
never cause a “dropsical sensation” to pervade “Old Knots,” 
The “imaginary episodes” he speaks of have at least the 
merit of being more truthful than his intimation that I con- 
sumed his quart of “old crow,” J“ *fess up,” however, that 
appearances were all against me; and but for the fact that 
the bottle was empty when Old Dan and I got back to camp 
on the day in question—Frank, the cook, will bear us out in 
this—I would acknowledge the corn (juice), and, like Cap- 
tain Scott’s coon say “Hold on; I'll come down without 


Maine Rovres.—In my article of June 29 it was only 


wished to impart inforntation to brother sportsmen in regard 
to the famous hunting and fishing grounds in the vicinity of 


Matual Fistory. 


THE CHESAPEAKE SHORE. 


HAVE referred in — articles to a yacht cruise in 

the waters of the Chesapeake and its tributary streams. 

I would like to give to your readers the result of my obser- 

vations and describe a few of the incidents which attended 
that cruise, 

We spent the months of March, April, May, June and 
July below the mouth of the Potomac, along the shores and 
among the creeks and ponds of tide-water — M 
brother Phil and myself found amusement in making ad 
tions to our odlogical collection and observing the habits of 
such birds, animals and fishes as came under our notice. The 
inhabitants also came in for a large share of our attention, 
and the many acts of kindness which we received from their 
hands will never be effaced from our memories. 

There is quite a fishing industry on these shores, and sev- 
eral kinds of fishermen attracted our attention. I do not 
think we had ever before realized the extent to which fish 
are levied upon, nor the amount which they contribute to- 
wards the support of life. 

Poor fishes! Not one instant of your lives but is fraught 
with danger. From the — basking shark (Selache maai- 
ma) to the tiny minnow (Cyprinus phozinus)—all are pursued 
by relentless foes. They have many enemies in their natural 
deamea, An endless chain of destruction follows the 
shoals of herring, shad and mehhaden from the depths of 
the Atlantic to the head waters of every stream which they 
visit. What they suffer in the deep I can only imagine; 
what they meet with along the shores I have seen. 

Toward the last of February the enterprising Chesapeake 
fisherman wakes from his winter’s rest and overhauls his 
pound net, prepares his set stakes, and gets a in good 
order generally. On some mild morning in March he loads 
his canoe with long poles made from the stems of slender 
spruce pines; with a companion to help set them, he sculls 
his boat down the creek and around the point into a larger 
river or the bay itself. Probably he has picked out his site 
and located it by sticking down a single large pole with a 
bush tied to it. This is their mode of pre-emption, and I 
think it is always respected. On arriving at the chosen 
spot the labor commences; one by one the stakes are to be 
driven solidly. There are to be set the stakes for the pound 
itself—which is square in form—the false pound, and the 
fence, which extends directly toward the shore, and varies 
in length with the distance from shore, depth of water, ete. 
They are commonly several hundred feet long. After the 
stakes are set the net is put up; this has first to be well tarred 
to preserve it. The true pound isa square net with wall 
sides. Each corner is provided with a set stake and a large 
iron ring which is slipped on to a permanent stake and 
pushed down to the bottom; then the two stakes are tied 
together atthe top. In the side toward the shore is an open- 
ing just wide enough to admit a canoe; this is provided with 
similar stakes. The false pound is made in the form of a 
heart, the point facing the opening in the true pound and 
made fast to the permanent stakes. The fence is set in a 
line with this opening, extending directly back. The object 
of the fence is to intercept the fish and direct them into the 
false pound. On meeting with an obstruction fish naturally 
turn toward deeper water; having entered the false pound, 
they are bewildered by the returning curve of its sides, and 
on finding the opening to the true pound, at once pass in; 
they may stray out again, but soon return. 

I went with a friend—Mr. J. C. Haynie—to see him ‘‘fish” 
his “‘trap.” We got off before sunrise, and getting on board 
his canoe proceeded down Cockley’s Creek. It was a heau- 
tiful morning, I laid back in the canoe and enjoyed first the 
song of a mocking bird, then the beautiful whistle of the 
cardinal grosbeak. At this early hour the whippoorwill could 
be heard and also the call of the chuck-wills-widow, the 


largest of the Caprim ulgide, Singularly enough, the inhabi- 
tants do not distinguish between the two, and no one that I 
saw there knew of the bird other than as whippoorwill, It 
was broad day when we reached the Wicomica, and setting 
our sails, for there was a breeze, we soon rounded Old Field 
Point, and glided out on the Chesapeake, Others were astir, 
and when we reached the “‘trap,” canoes could be seen up 
and down shore from Smith's Point to the Dammaron 


marshes, We pushed into the pound, and ae untyin 
the stakes pulled the net up from the bottom, and fastene 

it above water, As yet, I had seen no fish, but 7 said 
they were at the bottom of the net, We loosened the other 
stakes, hauled up the net, and hooked it on to the top of the 


ermanent stakes, proceeded to pull it up on one edge, We 
kept all the fish before us, and soon cornered them into @ 
small space. The net that now contained them resembled a 
hammock in form. I held on to the inner edge and Haynie 
began to dip them into the canoe. We hada variety, skates, 
stingrays, toadfish, crabs and jellyfish, formed the bulk of 
the useless ones, while herring, menhaden, bluefish, called 
taylor, and squeteague, called trout, made up the balance of 
useful ones. While all this was going on, I noticed that my 
hands and arms began to sting, and soon my eyes were 
smarting fearfully, this was accounted for by the presence 
of so many jellyfish, or sea nettles, Of so caustic a nature 
are they, that I have seen an old net that was stored in a 
loft, which on being struck emitted a dust, producing the 
same effect. 

We threw away the useless fish, a barrel or more. Many 
kinds are caught during the season. Turtles and loons some- 
times get in; and now and then a shark; sometimes to the 
fisherman’s regret, as it ioe cost him the loss of fish by the 
breaking of his net. A fish which they call ‘“‘bo-nee-ta” or 
“bull nigger’—bonito I think it may be—is sometime 
taken. ve eaten them, they are fine, and resemble the 
swordfish. Sturgeon are also taken, and after herrings and 
shad are done, come Spanish mackerel and —_ . We 
set our stakes and started back towards Cockley’s Creek 
again. On our way we —_ at Reed’s wharf, where Hay- 
nie delivered his fish, which were all taken at a stated price 
by contract for the season. 

Several parties buy fish at this place, and all the eatable 
ones are sent to Baltimore, while the rest are made into oil 
and guano, for several fish works are in operation here, and 
at times the atmosphere is fragrant with the odors from 
“chum” heaps. 

A piscivorous race of birds as well as men inhabit these 
shores. It was during our stay at Cockley’s Creek that we 
first made the acquaintance of the fish hawk in its breeding 
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of any expert with the split bamboo, and is fully as accurate. 
The bird is greatly aided by the distinctness with which 
fish can be seen from an elevation. From our yacht’s cross- 
trees I could plainly see a shoal of fish not one »f which 
could be discovered from the deck, I am inclined to think 
from my own observations that the hawk strikes the fish 
from behind, as they seem when held in its talons to be 
headed the same way as the bird. I have noticed that the 
hawk always givesa vigorous shake when fairly up from the 
water whether it caught a fish or not. I have never seen one 
strike a fish which it could not lift from the water, but have 
heard of such instances. 

The white-headed eagle often robs the fish hawk. I have 
seen him do it a number of times, and rarely does he miss 
his object. I never saw one miss but once, a d then the 
hawk was so near the treetops that the eagle did not have 
time to secure the fish before it fell among the trees. The 

ursuit and robbery afford an interesting sight to the be- 

older. One instance of this occurred while our yacht lay 
in the Wicomico River. We were anchored in the bend off 
the mouth of Ball’s Creek. A fish hawk had been seen for 
some time flying about over the river, and soon we saw him 
poised over some unsuspecting fish, and in an instant his 
wings closed and he darted diagonally down with a splash 
into the mirror-like surface. Then he rose, dripping, with a 
fish in his talons, and after giving the customary shake 
started off up the river. A minute afterward an eagle, 
which I had not before seen, sailed out from among some 
pines which stood onthe opposite side of the river. It at 
once started in full chase after the flying hawk, which was 
now a fleeing hawk as well. On they went, upand up, in 
wide circles. The hawk screamed as he flew; the eagle fol 
low silent, but determined. His gaze was on that herring, 
and he seemed to see nothing else. Soon the hawk began to 
pitch and dodge from side to side. They were at such a 
height that they looked but a few feet apart. The hawk 
was evidently wearied with his exertions, and in another 
instant he dropped the fish. The eagle, with half-folded 
wings, seemed to rather fall after it than anything else. He 
caught it in a few yards descent and flew off in triumph. 

I visited several hawks’ nests and secured several speci- 
mens of their eggs for my collection. I recollect that one 
nest we climbed up to was so broad on top that, lying at 
full length, my whole person rested on the nest. I wish no 
one to misunderstand the,lying—for that nest was fully six 
feet across the top, and I measure but five feet eight incbes. 
I had been told by persons residing in that vicinity that it 
was dangerous to climb to the nest unarmed, and I was once 
driven out of a tree by the angry birds. I once found a nest 
in the top of a chestnut stub; and I am told that on the 
Island of Nantucket they built on top of a wind mill; gen- 
erally they build in pines, often dead ones; and ycar after 
year in the same one, if undisturbed. About the shores of 
one pond I counted fifteen of their nests, and in July ‘the 
young were screaming incessantly. 

At the same point where hawks were so abundant several 

air of wood ducks had settled for the season. They nested 
in the hollow trees, so many of which are to be found in 
Virginia woods. 

Once we were wa'king along a narrow strip of beach be- 
tween this pond and the Chesapeake; it was a beautiful day 
in June, a soft breeze from the south fanned our faces as we 
looked off on the blue waters. The shores on the south side 
of the Potomac are Jow, and at this point were bordered b 
a growth of small pines which extended back to the pond. 

hile making our way through these trees—which were 
quite thick and tangled—we heard the call of a wood duck; 
not loud, but a very distinct queet, queet, quit. We instant- 
ly suspected that there was a brood of young with her, and 
at once decided to capture some of them, if possible. Creep- 
ing cautiously through the underbrush, we saw them across 
the pond, making their way up a branch on the other side. 
We quickly and quietly retraced our steps along shore, and 
stole down on a point which projected into the pond. Peer- 
ing through the brush, we saw them feeding along up into 
a deeparm of the pond, which lay between the point we 
were upon and a similar one opposite. It was arranged that 
my brother should go around to the other point, while I was 
to stand guard at the mouth and keep them from coming 
out of the cove. After I had waited some time I saw him 
creeping through the brush on the other side. 

e were separated by about one hundred and fifty feet of 
water. The pond was shoal and the bottom very muddy, 
and the water was thick with living and decaying vegeta 
tion; rushes, reeds and grass flourished amid a perfect maze 
of lily roots and pads. The shores were covined with pros- 
trate logs in all stages of decay, from one blown down by a 
recent gale to those of some cyclone in the Indianage. The 
water was full of living organisms; 7 amen the margin, 
and from every log and stump off would go in the greatest 
haste, numbers of ‘‘skilipots,” ‘‘red harrys,” snappers and 
frogs and lizards of all sizes. Besides the fish—its regular 
denizens—there was an abundance of eels and aquatic in- 
sects. But worse than any of the above, the pond was the pa- 
rent, cradle, nursery and home of one of mankind’s most 
insidious foes—the ague and fever. Although every clear 
space of water sparkled and danced in the sunlight, the 
miasma hung over its bosom like a nightmare. 

Without heeding the dangers I have just enumerated, we 
decided that the only way to catch a young duck was to 
= or wade up the branch and drive them ashore, if pos- 
sible. 

We both undressed and retaining only our hats, plunged 
into the mire. What a sensation we experienced, the sur- 
face was very warm, the middle zone was comfortable, while 
our feet were imbedded in a mud as cold as a northern spring 
hole. To walk erect was impossible, swimming was out 
of the question; the only way we could make any progress 
was by drawing ourselves by the grass and lily pads. The 
ducks were greatly frightened at our sudden appearance, 
and seeing at once that their retreat to the main pond was 
cut off, they all started up the branch and near the end they 
hid under a thick growth of bushes, which at this point 
overhung the water. When we got quite near, they all at 
once took to the woods, which were here composed of large 
trees with but little under brush. The old duck flew and 
fluttered about over the ground, much in the same man- 
ner asa ruffed grouse would under similar circumstances. 
We paid no attention to her, but tried to catch some.of 
the little ones, which were running about in all directions. 
As we were unincumbered with clothing our motions suf- 
fered no hindrance on that score. 

Never have I seen a thing so hard to catch as these little 
ducks were. 1 saw one squatted under some chestnut 
leaves; getting between him and the pond, I tried to b 
him with both hands—didn’t though; then I tried to i> 


in his way as he put for the water; ‘twas no use; he dodged 
so fast that 1 was kept vibrating like a pendulum, from one 
side to the other, and he finally got by and into the water. 
While I stopped to gain my breath, | saw my brother going 
through a similar acrobatic performance. ‘They every one 
escaped to the pond, and we followed them into it again, 
Here we were more successful; the rank growth of grass 
and other aquatic plants impeded their progress more than 
ours, and we aad them to dive; then when one’s head a 
peared through the grassy surface, we would steal up slowly 
behind it, with arms outstretched, and then suddenly seize 
grass and all. In this manner we secured six, and putting 
them into one of our coats, we dressed and started for the 
acht, which was anchored in a creek about a mile away. 
We left six or eight ducks in the pool, and afterwards saw 
them with their mother. As we had no room on shipboard. 
we left them with friend Haynie, on the shore. We built a 
n and put them into it, and turned them over to Mrs. 
aynie’s care. Five escaped within an hour and we never 
saw them again; as the branch was near, and as they from 
the first get their own living, we had no fears for them. The 
sixjh one—with two others which we afterward caught—we 
payee | looked after, and they soon began to grow as fast 
as any ducks. They were never tame, but would eat corn 
meal dough when not watched. They were very fond of 
soft crabs, and would eat them in preference to any other 
food. Two lived until they were full grown, and were finally 
killed by a couple of pups which belonged to the family. 
East WAREHAM, Mass., July, 1882. MERGUsS. 


SOMETHING ABOUT WASPS. 


rPXHE Newark Advertiser contains the following account: 

‘‘A big blue-bottle fly came buzzing into the house of 
a resident on Pennsylvania avenue yesterday afternoon, and, 
after a pretty thorough investigation of all the nooks and 
corners of the apartment, directed its attention toward a 
spider web in a corner of one of the windows. For a mo- 
ment it reconnoitercd about the web, now soaring from one 
side to the other, and again poising almost motionless in 
mid-air, while it peered under the ingeniously woven struc- 
ture. Finally, to the astonishment of the lady who had been 
watching its manceuvres, it made a sudden charge upon the 
under part of the web, and breaking through the flimsy net- 
ting, seized the occupant, a good-sized spider, and backing 
out of the entangling network, soared away with the strug- 
gling spider in its grip, like a chicken in the talons of a 
hawk.” 

The story is a very good one, but it would be no less so if 
it were somewhat more accurate. Of course, the captor of 
the spider was not a fly at all, and equally of course, it was 
one of the wasps commonly known as mud wasps, and, in 
the South, ‘‘mud daubers,” from the material of which their 
nests are formed. It is, of course, impossible to say to just 
what species, or even to what family, the pirate belonged, 
but it is not difficult to conjecture what he, or rather she, 
was going to do with the spider. The solitary wasps pro- 
vision their nests with insects of various descriptions, such 
as spiders, caterpillars, aphids and grasshoppers, which the 
paralyze by stinging, and on which the larvee, when hatched, 
feed. This whole subject is so interesting, and at the same 
time so little is known about it, except among naturalists, 
that no apology is needed for reproducing some remarks 
upon this group from our issue of December 12, 1878. 

The common blue, or mud wasp, as any one may learn by 
an inspection of one of the nests so plentifully distributed 
on the inside boarding of hay-lofts, garrets and other similar 
places, supplies its young with spiders; other genera draw 
their supplies from other sources, 

All the wasps and hornets are ferocious and predatory in 
their habits, and most of them feed to a considerable extent 
on other insects. So much is this the case that in some parts 
of Europe butchers are glad to have them about their shops 
on account of the great number of flies which they devour, 
and a certain species in Mauritius which feeds wholly on 
cockroaches is on that account held in high esteem by the 
natives. Some of the social wasps, however, lay up honey, 
like the bees. 

The wasps are divided into two groups, the social and the 
solitary. Of the former, the common brown wasp, the 
‘‘white-tailed hornet” and *‘yellow jacket” are good examples, 
while the mud wasp may stand, as being so familiar to all, 
as a type of the latter, It is with the solitary wasp that we 
have to do at present. These insects are provided with a 
poison which stupefies or paralyzes the insects upon which 
ae and which of course they secure by stinging them. 
The female blue wasp—for there are no workers (neuters) in 
this genus—having partially completed her nest of mud, 
deposits an egg, and in the same cell with it places a num- 
ber of small spiders which it has stung, and which, although 
paralyzed and quite incapable of motion, still retain life. 
The cell is then walled up and anothgr one built adjoining it, 
in which the same thing takes place; this is continued until 
several eggs have been Genouits , when the last cell is finally 
walled up and the nest completed. A similar nest is con- 
structed foreach set of eggs which the female deposits. 
When the grub appears, it feeds on the spiders prepared for 
it, until ready to undergo its transformation, and finally, 
when it becomes a perfect insect, gnaws its way out through 
the wall of clay. 

Another large wasp, somewhat similar in general aspect 
to the blue wasp, but larger, is common in our latitude; but 
as it does not appear about the dwellings of man it is sel- 
dom observed, except by those who are on the lookout for 
insects. It belongs to the genus Sphex (S. ichneumon), and 
its nests are placed in holes in the ground, which it exca 
vates with much care and patience. It feeds its offspring 
on crickets, grasshoppers, etc., and an incident which once 
came under our observation well illustrates the power and 
perseverance of these little creatures. While walking one 
day in mid-summer along a well-beaten path we noticed sev- 
eral small but deep holes, which we rightly attributed to 
these insects, and at length, just after passing one of these 
excavations, we came upon a large Sphex which was at that 
moment engaged in transporting its prey to its nest. But 
jor the fact that the insect was directly in our path and we 
were looking for it we should have missed a very interesting 
scene. The burden with which our Sphex was strugglin, 
consisted of two of the large black and yellow-winge 
‘“‘grasshoppers” whose sharp and loud crepitations are so 
frequently heard during the scorching days of July and Au- 
gust. The two orthopters were firmly fastened to- 
gether, one clasping the other by the back and each 
of them was half as Mee n as their captor. Poor 
was really in great trouble. She would seize her bur- 
den 7 the head, and by great exertion drag it along. the 
smooth path for about » b inches, when her strength would 


give out and she would fly off to a little distance and rest for 
a minute or two, walking briskly about in the sun the while, 
then she would return to the spot and renew her efforts. Had 
the journey been through the grass, it seems as if it would 
have been impossible for the wasp to drag her load, but the 
path. worn smooth by constant travel, offered no impediment 
to her progress. The distance from the spot where she was 
working to the hole which she desired to reach was perhaps 
twenty feet, and though her advance was slow it was steady. 
At times she would fly off to quite a distance, fifty feet or 
more, but her absences were never long continued, and when 
we were obliged to leave her she had transported her burden 
to within three teet of the hole. We greatly regret that we 
were unable to witness the close of the scene and watch the 
method by which the ‘‘grasshoppers” were introduced into 
tre hole, for they were certainly too large to enter it without 
being considerably reduced in size. Here then was a very 
considerable provision for the expected larve, and we thus 
see that even in our own latitude there are examples showing 
that different genera of solitary wasps feed their young on 
different insects. A European genus, Ammophilus, employs 
the larvee of moths for this purpose, while Chlorion of Mauri. 
tius, as has been said, feeds its young on cockroaches. 

It might be supposed that the wasp: secure their prey by 
hawking about over the ground, trusting to chance to throw 
the insects they need in their way, but we have some evidence 
that these little creatures possess special senses which enable 
them to follow the objects of their search when not visible, 
perhaps somewhat as the hound follows the fox. In a recent 
number of Nature we find a letter from Mr. C. L. W. Mer- 
lin to Henry Cecil, Esq., narrating a curious occurrence to 
which the former was witness, and from which we may quote, 
in closing, an extract or two. Mr. Merlin’s account is as fol- 
lows: 

“IT was — one summer’s afternoon at an open window 
(my bed-room) looking into the garden, when I was surprised 
to observe a large and rare species of spider run across the 
window-sill in a crouching attitude. It struck me the spider 
was evidently alarmed or it would not have so fearlessly ap- 
proached me. It hastened to conceal itself under the project- 
ing edge of the window-sill inside the room, and had hardly 
done so when a very fine large hunting wasp buzzed in at the 
open window and flew about the room, evidently in seacch of 
something. Finding nothing, the wasp returned to the open 
window and settled on the window-sill, running backward 
and forward as a dog does when looking or searching for a 
lost scent. It soon alighted on the track of the poor spider 
and in a moment it discovered its hiding-place, darted down 
on it, and no doubt inflicted a wound with its sting. The 
spider rushed off again, ard this time took refuge under the 
bed, trying to conceal itself under the framework, or planks 
which supported the mattress. The same scene occurred 
here; the wasp never appeared to follow the spider by sight, 
but ran backward and forward in large circles like a hound. 
The moment the trail of the spider was found the wasp fol- 
lowed all the turns it had made till it came on it again. The 
poor spider was chased from hiding-place to hiding place— 
out of the bed-room, across a passage and into the middle of 
another large room, where it finally succumbed to the re- 
peated stings inflicted by the wasp Rolling it up into a ball 
the wasp then took possession of its prey and, after ascer- 
taining it could make no resistance, tucked it up under its 
very long hind legs, just as hawks or eagles carry off their 
quarry, and was just flying off to its nest when I interposed 
and secured both for my collection. 

* * * * * * x * * *” 

‘1 am certain the spider left no web bebind it. I cannot 
be sure, however, that, as it had evidently been attacked by 
the wasp before cntcring my room, a small quantity of liquid 
may not have exuded from its wounds, which may have 
helped the wasp in tracking it. [have no doubt myself that 
insects have the sense of smell, and probably much more de- 
veloped than our own. No one *-+ * * who has sugared 
for moths, or seen the largest Sphingide hovering over the 
strongest scented flower at night, or employed a caged fe- 
male moth as a lure to her male admirers can, I think, doubt 
this. If so, let them put a saucerful of honey in a corner of 
a room opening iutoa garden, throw open thewindow and see 
how soon the bees, wasps, etc., will be attracted to the honey. 

“There is a tradition in the East that one of the tests by 
which the Queen of Sheba tried to prove the wisdom of Sol- 
omon was placing on a table before him two bouquets, one 
of artificial and the other of natural flowers, and requiring 
that he should say which were the real and which the arti- 
ficial, without moving from his throne. Solomon ordered 
the windows to be thrown open, and in flew the bees, etc., 
which went at once to the real flowers. 

‘‘Whether the senses of insects, birds, and what we call 
the lower creation, are similar to ours in every respect it is 
very difficult to say. Nodoubta dog, if he could speak, 
would say a man had not the sense of smell, and would 
prove that his. nose was worse than useless tohim. An 
eagle or hawk would say that men and moles, etc., have 
only the rudiments of eyes, and so on. 

‘Man, with five very imperfectly developed senses (who 
can say that there are not twenty senses?) is the only animal 
that is dogmatical, and denies all he cannot understand. 
The oracle of Delphi said, ‘Socrates was the wisest man in 
Greece, because he was the only man who knew he knew 
nothing.’ ” 

SwaLLow-TaILeD Kite 1n On10.—North Bloomtield, O., 
August 8, 1882. Last June a hawk, different from any I 
had ever seen, was killed on my farm; it weighed 15 ounces, 
and measured from tip to tip 49} inches. n examination 
of ‘‘ Webster’s Unabridged,” I found a very fair likeness of 
the bird, called the ‘‘swallow-tailed hawk’--rightly so 
named, I thought, for it had a decidedly swallow tail. I 
immediately sent it to the Kirtland Society of Natural 
Sciences at Cleveland, and it is now set up in their mu- 
seum. The gentleman who acknowledged the receipt of the 
bird, wrote for further particulars concerning the ‘‘ capture 
of this extremely rare bird in this -locality,” etc., as he 
wished to make mention of it in the Forest AND STREAM. 
I could tell him but little about it, and as I see no mention 
made of it in the paper, I send this, hoping to elicit such 
knowledge of this rara avis as the contributors to your 
Natural History department may be able to give. My cor- 
respondent says: ‘The bird’s habitat is Centra) America, 
ranging south as far as Bolivia, and north into Mexico, It 
has rarely been observed in Texas and Arizona. I know of 
but one other instance where it has been seen so far north 
as the specimen sent by you—it was by Audubon in Indiana, 
in the year 1820. This hawk feeds almost entirely on snakes, 
lizards and insects, which it devours while flying, similarly 
to the swallow, which in many other respects it so much re- 
sembles.”—E. A. Brown. 
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THE FLORIDA “THUNDER WORM.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In my haste to answer your correspondent, S., regarding 
the Florida worm-snake he inquired about, I neglected to 
say that it is not a true serpent at all, but a lizard-like snake, 
which, so far as I know, has been found in Florida only. 
According to Professor Baird, who described the species, 
calling it Lepidosternum floridanum, it is common in Flori- 
da, emerging from its subterranean retreats after thunder 
showers, hence its vernacular name—‘‘Thunder ‘ Worm.” 
Prof. Cope proposed to substitute the generic name Rhinei- 
ra for thatof Lepidosternum, and this name is clearly more 
appropriate, and now holds. 

his curious species is not to be confounded with what is 
commonly known as the ‘‘worm” snake of the Eastern, 
Western, Northern and Southern sections of the United 
States, which belongs to the genus Carphophiops. In Massa- 
chusetts the species found is C. amenus, in Southern Illinois 
and Mississippi, C. helene, and in Missouri and Kansas, C. 
vermis, These are all distinct species, and are known as 
“‘ground-snakes,” ‘‘worm-snakes,” etc., and are true ser- 
pents. The following is the description of Riinetira flori- 
dana, from proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, 1861, page 75. 

“The specific characters were as follows: A broad crescen- 
tic nostril plate immediately posterior to this on the median 
line are an oblong frontal, broader than long, and a large 
irregularly pentagonal vertical, with its posterior angle pro- 
longed between two small occipital; three small plates on 
each side of the vertical. Four superior labials on each side, 
the last three times the size of the third: The first separated 
from that of the other side by a trapezoid inferior rostral, 
and bounded above by a transversely elliptical nasal, which 
is pierced by the nostril above its center. Three loral plates 
in a series behind the nasal and above the labials, the first 
much the longest. Superior maxillary teeth, five on each 
side, the anterior pair longest; inter-maxillary one; mandi- 
bular, each ramus, six. Inferior labials, three or four; one 
symphyseal, one pair gonials, one mento-labial on each side. 
Sternal plates, small, irregular, about twelve in number. 
Vent very crescentic, three pairs of preanal platesin a longi- 
tudinal series. Fourteen rings upon the tail, all more or less 
tuberculous superiorly except the two basal ones. Color 
dirty white, upper surface of the head yellowish.” 

To this may be added, that the ‘‘thunder worm” of 
Florida bas no visible eyes, while the ‘‘worm snake” of 
Massachusetts is well provided in that respect. 

It isa matter of wonder, considering how attractive snakes 
are to the general public, and how eagerly facts are noticed 
regarding their habits, that there is still so much ignorance 
about them, and I have long had in mind a desire (if time 
permits) to publish a paper, which shall be called: ‘‘Popular 
delusions regarding American Reptiles.” In this, perhaps, 
we may be able to dispose of the ‘‘hoop snake” myth, and 
other like fables. H. C. Yarrow, H. C. D. R. 

Unitep States NATIONAL Museum, Washington, D. C., August, 1892. 

THe GaspeR-covu.—Austin, Tex.—I notice a communica- 
tion from ‘‘Byrne” in your issue of July 27 on ‘‘The Monsters 
of White River, Ark.,” and your editorial comments thereon 
regarding the identity of this fish. In May last I sent to 
Prof. Baird several ‘‘gasper-gou,” and under date of July 17 
he writes me that ‘‘one uf them is still alive in our aquarium, 
and is an object of great interest.” Prof. Baird calls the fish 
Amblodon grunniens.—R. R. Roserrson. [In the note to 
*‘Byrne’s” communication, to which Mr. Robertson refers, 
we said that we were in doubt what fish bore this name, but 
thought it likely to be Amia calva or Huploidonotus grunniens. 
It has proved to be the latter, for Amblodon and Haploidonotus 
are the same, This adds another to the local names of this 
fish which are: ‘‘sheepshead,” Great Lakes and Lake Cham- 
plain; ‘‘white perch,” Upper Mississippi; ‘‘grunter” and 
“‘grunting perch,” Ohio(?); ‘‘drum,” occasionally ; ‘‘bubbler,” 
Jordan; ‘‘gasper-gou,” Arkansas, ‘Texas and Louisiana. The 
fish from the great lakes is too tough to eat, but the flesh is 
reported to be good in some other waters, ] 


Recent ARRIVALS AT THE PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN.—2 


gray parrots, Psittacus eryihacus; 2 brown-headed parrots, Paocepha- 
lus fuscicapillus; 1 two-toed sloth, Choapus didactylus; 2 fox squirrels, 
Sciurus niger; 2 Australian cranes, Grus australasiana; 2 crowned 
cranes, Balearica regulorum;1 flamingo, Pheenicopterus ruber; 6 ruffs 
Machetes pugnax; llapwing, Vanellus cristatus; and 5 white-fronted 
parrots, Chrysotis leucocephadus; received by purchase. 1 great horned 
owl, Bubo virginianus; 2 bald eagles, Halietus Ceoneemheten 2diamond 
rattlesnakes, Crotalus adamanteus; 4 pea-hens, Pavo cristata; 5alliga- 
tors, Alligator mississippiensis; 1 mocking bird, Turdus polyglottus; 2 
opossums, Didelphys virginiana; 2 sparrow hawks, Falco sparverius; 2 
horned lizards, Phrynosoma cornuta; 1 chain snake, Ophibolus doliatus 
triangulus; 1 red fox, Vulpes fulvus; 1 swamp sparrow, Melospiza pal- 
ustris; 1 long-billed marsh wren, Telmatodyters palustris; 2 Carolina 
doves, Zenedura carolinensis; 1 ring dove, Turtur risorius; 1 common 
siskin, Chrysomitrus spinis; and 1 prong-horned antelope, Antilocapra 
americana; received by presentation, 2 Virginia deer, Cervus virgini- 
anus; and 1 Macaque monkey, Macacus cynomolgus, born in the 
Garden. 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Captain Murray calls his steamship Alaska ‘‘the greyhound of the 
Atlantic.” She is probably bark rigged.—Bv ston Transcript. 


Anecdotes of Stonewall Jackson—At a council of officers, early in 
the war, it was remarked that Major —— was wounded, and would be 
unable to do the duty assigned him. ‘*Wounded,” said Jackson, “‘if 
it really is so, I think it must have been by an accidental discharge of 
duty.’’—Hvening Post. 


By thrift he had become a@ millionaire, and he had a splendid St. 
Bernard dog which he was very proud of. One day the servant 
came to him, terror-stricken. ‘‘Master, master, Ceasar is—” ‘Ig 
what?” “Mad, I'm afraid. He won't touch water any more than if 
he were a crude apostle of temperance, and there’s as much foam 
about his mouth as if he were the sea in one of Swinburne’s 

ms.’ ‘Great heavens, it is lucky you have discovered it in time. 

e mustnot lose a minute. Take the animal at once before he has 
bitten any one—” “Yes, sir."’ ‘And sell him!”—Germantown Tele- 
graph. 

Anoruer Use ror 4 Doa.—The humane and manly sportsma 
is always kind to his dogs, but there are many gunners who ee prone 
to chastise their canine assistants in the field for no fault whatever, 
but simply to relieve the pent-up wrath caused by poor shooting or 
want of success in finding birds. It was a Nimrod. of this descri 
tion, who, on boasting that he never failed to bring down his b 
was met with a arpa your misses fire 7’ “Why, 
in that case I'd bring down my bird with the other barrel,” said hy’ 
“But if that should miss fire, what then ?” persisted his companion. 
—_ failed, why—deuce take it, I'd whale my dog !"—Toronto 


A Quitman darkey went to sleep one night while fishing recen’ 
and tumbled off into com water. He sank and rose a couple of mee 
when his companion, old Uncle Dick Lewis, seeing that he had made 
no effort to save himself, got hold of him and succeedéd in drawin 
him to the bank. It was then discovered that the negro was 
asleep, his cold bath having no effect on him: whatever. Uncle Dick 

to awaken him by ro him in the mud and wearing out 
two or three lightwood knots over head. When the darkey awoke 
he much surprise to find his clothes wet, and he asked 
Uncle Dick to explain. We think that Brooks is entitled to 
£38: 7h for having the drowsiest darkey in SY 























in issue of July 20. 


[Se following schedule exhibits the game now in season. (Also, 


Alabama—Doves. 
California—Deer, doves. 
Dakota—(Aug: 15, grouse, quail, | New 


Delaware—Woodcock. 
District of Columbia~-Woodcock, | New York—Woodcock (except 


Georgia Wild turkey, quail, deer. 
Idaho—Sharp-tail and 


Indiana— Woodcock. 
Iowa—Woodcock; (Aug. 15, wild- | Oregon—Grouse, wildfowl. 


Kentuc 
Louisiana—Deer. 
Maine—Plover. 

Maryland—Woodcock; (Aug. 15, | Texas—Deer, pinnated grouse. 


Massachusetts—W oodcock, doves. | 
Michigan—Woodcock. 

Minnesota— Woodcock. 
Missouri—Woodcock, plover, mea- | Washington Territory—(Aug. 15, 


Nebraska—(Aug. 15, grouse). 
Nevada—Elk, antelope, mountain 


on one of the 





Game Bag and Gun. 


Oprren SEasons.—ASee table of open seasons for game and Jish 





GAME IN SEASON IN AUGUST. 


in parentheses, seasons which open during the month.): 


New Brunswick—Woodcock, wild- 

fowl, snipe. 

Ham Woodcock, plo- 
snipe, curlew, plover). ver, wildfowl, rail. 

New Jersey—(Aug. 25, reed birds). 
Dutchess, Herkimer and Oneida 
cos.), squirrels, deer. (Hounding 

innated | season opens Aug. 15; forbidden 

grouse, deer, mountain sheep in St. Lawrence co.) 

and goat, elk, antelope, buffalo. | North Carolina—(Aug. 15, deer). 


ruffed use; (Aug. 15, deer). 


Ilinois—W oodcock; (Aug. 15,wild- | Nova Scotia—Woodcock,wildfowl, 


fowl, pinnated use), snipe. 
y ox. Ohio Woodcock. 


Ontario — Woodcock; (Aug. 15, 
wildfowl, anes) 

Pennsylvania— Woodcock, plover. 

Rhode Island—Woodcock, plover. 


fowl, pinnated grouse). 
B —Woodcock, 





Utah—Elk, deer, antelope, moun- 
tain sheep; (Aug. 15, grouse, 

| quail, wildfow)). 

| Virginia--Ruffed grouse, woodcock 


ruffed grouse). 


deer, elk, antelope, mountain 


dow lark, dove; (Aug. 15, pin- | 
sheep, grouse). 


nated grouse). 


Montana—Fool hen, grouse, ptar-.| Wisconsin—Woodcock; (Aug. 15, 


rouse, quail). 
yoming—Buffalo, elk, antelope, 
mountain sheep and goat, deer, 
ptarmigan; pinnated, sage and 
sharp-tail grouse ; (Aug. 15,ruffed 

sheep and goat, sage grouse; grouse, wildfowl, plover, curlew, 

(Aug. 14, deer). snipe). 

gr For exceptions, local laws, etc., see Forest AND Stream Sched- 
ule “B,” issue of July 20, page 489. 


migan; (Aug. 10, buffalo, elk, 
antelope, mountain sheep and 
goat, moose, wildfow]l). 





RAMBLES THROUGH NEWFOUNDLAND. 
PART THREE. 


\APE St. Mary’s, you will see, by looking at the map of 

/ Newfoundland, is the termination of the strip of land 
which separates Placentia wr, | from the Bay of St. Mary’s. 
Turning this cape to the south, one mile distant, stands an 
island, known locally as the ‘‘Bird Island.” This island is 
detached from the mainland, distant about forty yards from 
two of its sides. It is about 400 feet high, and three of its 
sides are smooth, perpendicular rock walls, like the iron. 
bound cliffs of the mainland. The fourth side is sloping. 
and from the base up to the summit there are alternating 
rock shelves and slopes which are covered with wild grasses, 
ivy and moss. How the separation of the island from the 


mainland came about it is impossible to tell, for the floor of 
the chasm which separates both is solid rock, level as if 


shaped by human hands, while the walls of both cliff and 
island are clean cut as if from the chisel. 
base of the island runs a wide rock platform, which slopes 
seaward and descends into the mystic depths of the wild 
ocean, A wilder, grander spot I have never seen. 

But the chief attraction lies not :n the naked majesty of 
the towering rocky walls, or the thunder of the ocean in its 
fury lashing itself against their base. 


t 
many bays which indent the island coast all along. 


early spring from all these places come these birds in thous 
ands, yea hundreds of thousands, back again. 


able flocks of sea birds returning from their winter abodes. 


To the island I have above described come one class of 
such sea birds in myriads every spring, and their coming is 
hailed by the fishermen who live all around the adjacent 
When they come 
the owner of a skiff, living among the rocks, thinks ‘‘it is 
time now to begin to repair the skiff, to patch the sails, and 
get the fishing gear in order;” and he likewise examines his 
stock of powder and shot, as he knows he will soon have 
“The murs have come” is told with joy from 
It is generally first 
announced by the light-keepers at the Cape to the people in 
Lear’s Cove, thence to the folk in Golden Bay, and so passed 


coasts as a harbinger of the g-nial season. 


need for both. 
the inhabitant of one cove to another. 


on. 


The ‘‘murs,” so called, belong to the alcide—Auks, and 
comprise the razor-bill (Alea torda) or ‘‘tinker,” as it is lo- 
cally called, the common guillemot (Urialomvia), or ‘‘murr’’ 
and ‘‘turr,” as the people call them. Sometimes as early as 
the latter part of March, but usually through the early part 


of April, the murr wings its way now, aguin swims along, 
fishing the while from the various bays, reaches and arms, 
out toward the Bird Island. 
bird within miles of the island, nor will the best glass show 
you one anywhere within reach of the aided eye. But in 


the morning the entire bight outside of the island is one 


black mass of birds that it would take one years to count, 


They generally remain in this paces upon the water for 


three or four days, not a single bird flying about or alightin 
upon the island; but when one rises to alight there—an 
that is not till the birds have assured themselves that the fine 
weather has set in—the whole myriad mass arises from the 
face of the sea, and spreads like dense clouds around and 
above the island, circling far inland and around the light- 
house in hundreds of thousands. The rising invariabl 
takes place between dawn and sunrise, and I Save myself, 
from the airy top of the cliff on an April morning, seen the 
black mass arise, circle around as I have descri for about 
an hour, and finally settle upon the top and shelves of the 
island, and in the crevices; on the tops of the pinnacles, and 
along the shelves of the cliffs and crags adjoining, as a 
swarm of bees settles upon and covers a tree. 

Once settled upon the island, the sport commences. Ly- 
ing to the southwest of the island and toward the promon- 
tory known as False Cape, the cliff sl , and alternates 
between steep, grass-covered descents and shelves like huge 
stair-steps, under perpendicular abutments of rock, down to 
within thirty or forty feet of the rock platform below, which 
portion of the cliff tpendicular, it is on this slope that 
the sportsman reaps his harvest. Near the top of the slope, 

lves mentioned, is the “‘Upper Firing 
Place ;” midway between this and the lower part of the siope 









Round ahout the 


When the surly storms 
of the late autumn come on, myriads of the numerous 
species of sea birds that feed around the naked headlands 
Eronsts the summer months, seek food and shelter from the 
tempests, in the numberless quiet nooks anc coves in the 
In the 


I have often 
seen of a bright spring day, from a headland commanding 
a distant view of the sea, as many as a dozen huge icebergs 
grounded in fully sixty fathoms (360 feet) of water, their 
summits bathed in sunlight, and basking in this light innumer- 


In tlie evening you see not a 


is the ‘“‘Middle Firing Place,” and the ‘‘Lower Firing Place” 
is at the foot of the 
dicular cliff. Now the island is covered, and tlie cliffs round 
about it swarm with “‘murrs.” The birds ‘are unceasingly 
rising from the cliffs and island and’ alighting 
their flying observe a system of a ae out about 
a quarter of a mile from the islan 

around, and on their return to the island, or while finishing 
the circle described by each flight, flying over the grassy 
elipe I have described, 
their circle, but only a few on the returi, comparatively, 
pass over the slope. Therefore the condition of successful 
shooting sought by the sportsman is, that there be a strong 
breeze of northwest, westerly, or southwesterly winds. 
These winds each presses the birds in flying well in over the 
slope, and in the local language ‘the birds are then said to 
“fly well.” Therefore, with a good breeze of one of tie 
winds indicated, the sportsman takes his seat at the Upper 
Firing Place. 
as they press toward the island is inconceivable, unless to 
him who has heard it. 
the birds fly well in, but makes them fly low, also, so that 
rarely does the sportsman lose a bird he shoots, 
wind is not strong, position is taken at the Middle Firing 
Place, where a bird frequently is lost by falling over the 
cliff; while on a calm day it is necessary to fire from the 
lowest station, and here you are well off if you 


and immediately above the perpen- 


again, and fn 


in black clouds, circling 


If it be calm the birds describe 


The noise of the birds’ wings upon the gale 


The strong wind not alone makes 


When the 


et one bird 
for every three you kill, They fall on the rock platform 
below, and it is annoying to look down, as your head pains 


you from the excess of your firing, to see a score or so of 


your birds lying upon the upon rock; but more 
annoying still is it to see a small boat put off from one of the 
numbers of large fishing craft at anchor outside, pull in under 
the island, and coolly pick up every bird you lose. 

It was ut these firing places thet I learned what I know of 
the art of sheoting. I have sat there for three, four and five 
hours firing continually, and only ceasing when obliged to do 
so by shcer headache as the result of my firing. Among the 
local sportsmen, many of whom still fire out of flint muskets, 
to kill a bird for every two shots on an average is considered 
good work, but before I was long on the slope I could do 
very much better than this. 

When I was about seventeen years old I remember I had 
a very desirable and neat single barrel. The birds ‘‘flew 
poorly,” and a number of the fishermen who lived in the 
aljacent coves were there with their flint muskets. They do 
not care to waste ammunition, so they rarely go to the lower 
firing place, waiting for a stray bird to fly higherup. But I 
betook me to the lower firing place, and out of some sixty 
shots I think I only missed two or three. ‘‘How the young 
beggar hits ’em, doesn’t he?” T could hear them say up at ove 
me, as after cach crack a bird fell. I had likewise a pretty 
good dog, and he was on the alert after each bird fell, so that 

got I think nearly thirty birds before they rolled over the 
cliff. 

I have frequently seen as many as sixty in a pile before me 
after two hours’ shooting, when the wind blew and the birds 
flew well. I have, I must confess, killed the birds fre- 
quently for the delightful pastime, and in very wantonness, 

One day, I remember, in the middle of April, the captain of 
a vessel engaged in coasting was on his return to St. Johns, 
the capital, and in passing the cape it occurred to him that 
he would go and shoot some ‘‘murrs” to take to the city 
with him. He brought a good stock of ammunition and an 
exquisite little double barrel. When he reached the firing 
slope I, as was my wont, for days at a time during the early 
spring, was there. 

I had been indulging in miscellaneous shooting, for it 
must be remembered that ‘‘murrs” are not the only inhab- 
itants of this island and its vicinity. | Cormorants by thous- 
ands had taken up their abodes, in latter years, on the wide 
shelves in the adjoining crags; and on the top of the island 
was a patch of these birds—called ‘‘shags” by the inhab- 
itants— numbering perhaps six or seven hundred. In aJdi- 
tion to these as many as hali a dozen different species of 
sea gull built their nests, about here in summer, and flocks 
of birds of what species I do not know inhabit there also. 
I had amused myself picking off any cormorant that be- 
trayed an inch of his person over the lgnd in flying from 
the sea up to his crag, or down again, or around to the 
false cape, where a large community of his brethren 
sentinel the boldest peaks, overlooking the ocean, during 
the summer. I had also brought down a number of gulls, 
Lee species locally known as the ‘‘ticklace,” prop- 
erly the Kittiwake gull (Rissa tridelylas), This seems to be 
a very foolish creature, whose chief fault is its fatal curios- 
ity. Wherever the sportsman is firing there is the ‘'tick- 
lace” sure to be, wheeling and circling about in dozens, with 
its long, slate-colored back and pinions, and yellow legs 
and beak, singing eternally, and to confuse the strongest 
head, ‘‘Little too late,” ‘Little too late.” No parrot that I 
have ever heard can articulate anything so plainly as can 
the ‘‘ticklace” these words. The stranger standing ae 
these wild crags might, if he were superstitious at all, anc 
not knowing the cause, think that the myriad repetition of 
the words *‘Little too late,” in the air, and up the crags, 
and down by the sea, were the wild words of mountain 
elves or some other genii dwelling in this lonely and savage 
spot. Frighten them with a gun-shot and they cry out 
“Little too late;” fire at one—and miss it—and it cries out 
‘Little too late,” so that many a time I have seen the sports- 
man put up his gun, and as the garrulous bird cried ‘‘Little 
too late,” reply as he fired and brought down the curious 
babbler, ‘“You’re time enough.” 

But I am — not like the author of Childe Harolde, 
in my story to moralize, but to state the many scenes T have 
seen, and which press in upon me as I write, like old and 
dear acquaintances. When the captain reached the slope the 
shots now and again told him some one was there, and he 
found me surrounded by several cormorants, three or four 
different species of gull—the “‘saddle back,” (Larus marinus) 
the arctic skau, (Stercorarius parasiticus) the ‘‘blue gull” or 
herring gull I think (Larus argentatus) and the “‘ticklace”— 
and of the ‘‘ticklace” variety not less than twenty, a few 
‘‘murrs” and “‘tinkers,” making in all about fifty birds. 
The captain was astounded at my luck, and then told me he 
wanted to kill a lot of murts to to St. Johns. I con- 
ducted him to the upper firing place and told him to blaze 


away. The birds flew well, for a strong breeze blew from 
the northwest. 
away, but he set out wit 
firing blankly at the cloud of birds that flew in an ‘unccas- 
ing stream, 
wards the island, that he couldn't miss hitting a bird or two. 
Indeed he thought before he fired that he 

down a half a dozen at a shot, and thought 
tuous smile on his lip when I said, ‘Captain, if you get one 


The captain, 


indeed, did begin to blaze 
this fatal error. 


He thought by 
bly forty birds over his head at once, to- 


id perhaps take 
I saw a contemp- 
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at a shot, you bring no discredit — yourself as a sports- 

man.” §o, although he had fired half a dozen shots, blank 

at the cloud of birds, not one did he get. I went over to 
him, and saw his gun go up for the seventh time, and go off; 
and more than this I saw—I saw that the good captain shut 
two eyes instead of one as he leveled his piece, but as he 

’ pulled the trigger he opened both eyes. told him that 
either was a bad way to take aim, and he looked very sheep- 
ish, and I likewise in a quiet tone, in which there was a sub- 
stratum of venom, told him again, ‘‘Captain, if you get one 
at ashot, you bring no discredit upon yourself as a sports- 
man!” I ‘was then revenged for the sneer of contempt—as I 
thought—which had preceded his failure. 

‘‘Now,” I said, ‘‘Captain, if a” want to get birds, you 
will have to get era to kill them for you. If you do 
not mind,” said I, ‘‘I will lend my poor services.” The cap- 
tain was a humbled man, and he said, ‘‘I will thank you to 
shoot me some.” 1 said, ‘“Then hand me over your ammuni- 
tion, since I would not mind trying your piece.” I found the 
latter had the effect of making me miss two shots out of the 
first four, in consequence of being so much lighter than my 
own. I resumed my own gun again, and fired continuously 
till my head became numbed and I had to stop. During this 
time the poor captain had kept up adesultory fire, getting off 
about twenty shots, but doing no execution further than 
striking a gull that was lazily flying along through the swift- 
wiuged ‘‘murrs.” Of course he did not fire at the gull, 
though when the poor creature with one leg hanging awk- 
wardly down flew away, and lit with a flash in the sea, the 
captain by such muttering as ‘‘I didn’t kill him quite dead,” 
and ‘‘I did not allow for the distance, it was a long shot,” 
and sundry other observations, endeavored to convince me 
that he did fire at the gull. I took no notice of him for some 
time but I said at last, ‘‘How is it that you did not come to 
see the gull before you fired? You ought to be careful 
always. You might as well have hit me as the gull had I 
been 2 little way distant from you. Don’t fire with your eyes 
shut; you don’t know what you may strike.” . 

The captain reloaded in silence. ‘I will fire these two 
shots,” he said, ‘‘and go.” He did fire them, and I heard 
him mutter bitterly as his last barrel went off, ‘‘Devil a 
touch,” and then forgetting his own failure and pique he 
came to congratulate me on what I had killed. My dog lay 
blinking before the pile of black and white birds, but keep- 
ing a jealous guard the while, and would only in sullen 
mood submit to the captain counting them. I had about 
seventy ‘‘murrs”, and in addition to these I handed over my 
miscellaneous pile which I had killed before the captain 
came, to the master of the coaster. Three of the captain’s 
men had been lying up in the cross while the shooting went 
on, and ata signal came and took the birds upon their 
backs, each taking about thirty, which would make a load 
of nearly ninety pounds, the captain taking the remainder. 
As the weather was cool and the wind fair, the captain, I 
afterwards learned, got his birds to St. Johns quite fresh. 

A good dog is indispensable on the slope. The dog lies 
below where you take your position, and when you fire 
marks where the bird falls. Very often a wing only is 
broken, and without the dog the bird runs over a precipice. 
The first dog I ever took to the slope was impulsive, and 
blindly darted after a bird with a broken wing over the 
cliff, and was killed upon the rock below. My next dog I 
brought with me up and down the slopes and shelves, famil- 
iarizing him with the dangers to be avoided. 

The ‘‘murr” weighs about two and a-half or three pounds, 
and after being soaked twenty-four hours to take away the 
“‘strong” or fishy flavor, makes excellent pie, stew or soup; 
and when properly grilled or fried is delicious. From the 
time it makes its appearance about the 1st of April, till 
June, it is the chief fresh meat found upon the tables of the 
coast fishermen, near the island, and is considered the dain- 
tiest of a dish on hoard the large fishing craft which come 
from distant points of the colony and anchor for the sea- 
son’s cod-fishing near the Cape. Like most other sea birds, 
its feathers are excellent, and the fisherman who has shot 
sea ducks around the coast I am describing, has always re- 
turned telling of the superior quhlity of the fishermen’s 
feather beds. 

Towards the last of April, on an occasion not yet referred 
to, a party of sportsmen came from a long distance, I with 
them, to have a few days’ shooting on Bird Island Slope. 
Early in the forenoon, four in number, we arrived at the 
Bird Island. It was the first visit of the others, so the party 
was under my direction. When we set out there was a nice 
fresh westerly breeze blowing, but it had fallen calm before 
we reached the island. One of the party was a young 
clergyman, just raw from Trinity College, Dublin. 
He had read of such things in books, but muttered as he 
stood within fifty paces of the island covered with its 
myriads, and heard the din of cries about us—so bewilder- 
ing that you could scarce hear each other speak: 


* * * * “T might not this believe 
Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes.” 


Though, locally, it is considered murder to fire from the 
mainland out upon the island, for there are hundreds of 
birds waddling about there always within range, yet we 
could not restrain the good clergyman. He fired out into a 
thick bunch, killing one bird and wounding several others. 
Then a ‘‘ticklace,” silly and curious as ever, circled and 
shook itself over our heads. His reverence wanted that bird 
so much *‘to stuff and take home.” I fired and the silly 
thing fell at our feet. The clergyman was enraptured and 
insisted on decorating our hats with the slate-colored 
feathers, as ‘‘trophies of our luck.” I told him if we were 
to take feathers as ‘‘trophies of our luck” from all the birds 
I expected we would get before the party rcturned, I thought 
he would have nearly enough for a feather bed. 

We then passed over to the slope along a path about a foot 
wide only, and from which one blind step would precipitate 
you into the yawning chasm below. No one speaks in pass- 
ing round this giddy path, and indeed the more timorous 
take a roundabout way, nearly a mile, to reach the firing 
place. When we got upon the slope there was not a breath 
stirring, and the good clergyman again thought of his books 
and said it was a pity we had not ‘an Ariel to raise the 
storm” and send the birds now flying with easy motion in 
from the sea. I saw little hope for either a breeze or an 
Ariel to pipe us one, so I suggested another plan. Therefore 
we pi ed around the hills about two miles, then descend- 
ing a ragged cliff went to a fishing station inhabited in the 
summer months, There we got a small boat, and, hoisting 
our sails, with the little breeze and the help of our oars made 
around for the island. 

But we had only reached the ‘‘Bill of the Cape”. when it 
was certain that we could have had all the sport we wanted 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


without  foing to the island at all. Flocks of sea birds of 
twenty different names crossed us on the wing before and 
astern, and flew over our heads. We took in our oars, and 
while myself and another prepared for shooting, the clergy- 
man and the other threw out their lines. The lines 
were scarce out when there came a tug at each, enough 
almost to pull the unguarded fishermen overboard, and after 
some hard pulling, in which the skin of the unprotected 
hands of the two tyro fisherman suffered not a little, the 
clergyman hauled a pair of fine cod to the surface, and the 
other had a monster of the same species, nigh as large as the 
clergyman’s pai. I seized a gaff and hooked the three fish, 
directing the jubilant pair to go on and help themselves now, 
as we had other work. Bang, bang, bang, spoke our two 
pieces, and two fine ‘‘shell birds” redbreasted merganser 
(Mergus serrator) fell to leeward. I had killed one and 8. 
the other, he having fired two barrels, missing one. The 
shots brought myriads of birds from their dreamy repose on 
the glassy sea, and they circled out around our boat, and 
shoreward again, giving us opportunity for good shots almost 
as rapidly as we could load and fire. When we put out the 
oars again to pull for the island, the clergyman and D. had 
taken about fifteen fine cod, and the former had likewise suc- 
ceeded in getting his hand badly turn by injudiciously thrust- 
ing it into the gaping mouth of a large on to take the hook 
out of its gill. The fish closed its mouth, and the result may 
be judged. I do not remember having heard the excruciat- 
ing pain of the hand subsequently bring forth psalms or 
anything of that class from the clergyman. 

We had got about fifteen birds, these being with two 
exceptions (which were so sea ducks of various kinds. 
When we reached the False Cape Cove, the bight in which 
Bird Island is situated, we again took the ‘‘spreads” out of 
our sails and prepared for several ‘‘beds” of ‘‘bottle-nose 
divers”—surf duck (Pelionetta perspicillata)—which were fish- 
ing all along in the surf. We pulled in toward the bottom 
of the cove, where we got several shots, procuring about a 
half dozen of the coveted divers, the other two flying their 
lines but failing to get any cod. The preacher got a skulpin 
(one of the hateful dracunculi), and he had to beat the abom- 
inable creature to jelly before he could get it off his hook. 
While you try to get this creature off your hook you are in 
danger of getting the horns that grow upon its back and 
head into your hands. 

Then we pulled up under the shadow of the Bird Island, 
its perpendicular walls rising far up into the blue, and ran 
our boat’s prow upon the slanting rocky platform. Here 
where so many echoes were at work, sending back the 
screams of the birds, it was impossible to hear each other 
speaking. All four began a general fire. The clergyman 
fired ata pair of ‘‘tinkers” about sixty feet up the cliff. 
The ‘‘kick” of the gun bruised his shoulder terribly; and 
we all observed that firing the slightest of charges blank 
against the rocky wall caused the gun to kick so fiercely as 
to make it necessary to desist firing in that direction. 

But this did not limit our shooting operations much, for 
the birds flew up to and down from the island and the sur- 
rounding crags and cliffs in clouds, keeping up a continuous 
roar, ‘“Turr-r-r, turr-r-r-r,” rolling the letter rin a more ap- 
proved way than any Scotchman 1 have ever heard. Some 
of our:birds fell upon the rock platform and some fell upon 
the water; and after we had fired there for about an hour, 
the number of birds lying at our feet and those floating 
along the cove was by no meaus uncomplimentary to our 
skill as shots. 8. did pretty fairly, getting on on average a 
bird for every two shots, while 1). and the cler, an con- 
tributed between them only a gui] and two sea pigeons; and 
they wrangled for a long time as to who shot the gull, for 
both had shot at it simultaneously as it sat upon a pinnacle 
of rock. 

There now appeared signs that a breeze of wind was com- 
ing up, and knowing the danger of an ‘‘in-wind” to a small 
boat like ours at this early season, we hurriedly picked up 
our floating birds and pulled—and a hard pull it was against 
the increasing wind and ‘‘lop”—around the cape, when we 
hoisted sail, having the wind on our beam, and steered for 
Briley Point. White-caps appeared before we reached the 
point, and it took the steadiest skill to keep our skiff from 
filling, it being necessary frequently to ‘‘bring her head to 
the sea” to keep from being filled by wash over the quarter. 
As it was, we twice shipped water, once nearly filling. We 
had a bail-bucket, and the man of God assisted frantically 
with his hat. We were all four sea-sick, I may remark. 


But— 
* * * “The storm grew loud apace, 


The water-wraith was shrieking, 
And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as we were speaking.” 


We weathered Briley Point—and only that—and as our 
boat rounded in under the shoulder of the sheltering land, 
and we knew we were safe, and heard the angry turmoil of 
the billows outside, I could hear, in fancy, two of our party 
who were Benedicts say, what Canada’s gifted poet, Mr. 
Roberts, has since given us in poesy and rhyme: 


“O’er the waste, warm reaches drives our prow sea-cleaving 
Past the luring death, into the falling night; 
Home shall hold us yet and cease our wives from grieving, 
Safe from storm, and toil, and flame, and clanging fight.’ 
It may be stated that the prime object of the visit of the 
guillemot to the island is to lay its eggs and bring forth its 
oung. The eggs are laid on the bare rocks, no attempt 
ing made at nest building. When the fledgeling is about 
ten < old, its mother bears it on her back down from the 
dizzy heights into the sea: and I have sat many times upon 
the cliff, toward the last of June, almost suffocated by the 
stench arising from the guano on the island and the remains 
of fishes left there by the birds, and seen mothers leave the 
crags and shelves and the island top by hundreds, bearing 
their fledgelings upon their backs. en plum into 
the water, the little fellows swim briskly around, and whistle 
so vigorously that you might hear their shrilling more than a 
mile distant. 

One spring morning, I have been told not many years 
ago, a ship of war sailing from St. John’s to one of the bays 
to capture two or three outlaws, before whom local authority 
had paled, slacked steam and stopped when off the Bird 
Island. Then there was a puff of smoke, and a loud boom, 
and the birds were seen rising from the island in thousands. 
The ship had in wantonness fired at the mass of birds, 
to be seen from her decks. The first shot missed, but a sec- 
ond and a third were fired, and eventually a bomb was 
thrown, but ceyeeee and fell spluttering in the sea short of 
the island. If I am not mistaken, the war ship, I am told, 
was the gunboat Lily. 

It is twenty zone ago since the first foolhardy adventurer, 
a fisherman, climbed up the dangerous, part-sloping side of 
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the island to the top. He killed numbers of birds with his 
climbing gaff, and then began his descent. A fourth of the 
way down his heart failed him, and yielding his hold he fell 
a jelly mass upon the rock below. 

Within the past few years the experiment was repeated by 
‘a tar from a war ship, who, heedless of the fate of his pre- 
decessor, climbed to the top. In his descent his courage 
lasted him well, but when a little over half the distance 
down he cried out that he could descend no further. And 
he began to make the re-ascent. But neither muscle nor nerve 
could long sustain such tension, and the poor fellow, cling- 
ing wildly at the frail mosses and grass, fell down crushed 
and dead—dead if he had had a hundred lives—upon the 
rocky platform. ‘ 





I learn from my brother, a frequent visitor to the island, 
that within the past two years the cormorant has increased 
prodigiously, and has driven the guillemot almost entirely 
from the top of the island. The sport there, however, is 
undiminished, as the displaced ‘‘murrs” have betaken them- 
selves to the adjoining cliffs and crags. J. E. Conus. 

Toronto, Canada. _ 





“FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” 


, come days in the life of any business man when 

the worries and perplexities of dsily work seem almost 
unbearable, when he is sick of the treadmill walk, when he 
longs to throw from him the interests of his patrons, cus- 
tomers and clients and live for a few blissful moments for 
himself alone. Take from him the possibility of doing this 
and you shorten his life and depreciate his usefulness. Any 
machine is better for rest. A razor cuts better from rest. 

This desire for rest is gratified in various ways; but there 
is no more natural or effective way, even for the non- 
sporting man, than to merge for a time the artificial man 
into the natural; to sink civilized training in the instincts 
given us by our fathers, the savages, and rest for a little 
while near to nature’s heart. 

Now, there are many men who long with a great longing 

for a few days’ outing in the woods or on the streams, who 
suddenly become possessed to renew some of the innocent 
pleasures of their youth, but who are deterred by motives of 
economy, or by a lack of the experience which would make 
them “‘handy” in going at it.. To these, for whom we have 
every sympathy, we beg leave to speak a few words. The 
trouble is, we are too ambitious. We want to go to the 
Adirondacks, or the lakes, or the Rockies and the Yellow- 
stone country. The kind of a trip we want will cost from 
$50 to $500, and take a month of time. Now, this is fine, 
but not needful. Rest and enjoyment can be found closer 
at home. 
_ Suppose we have it arranged so that we can take two 
weeks in the middle of summer, and can afford $10 for the 
trip. Give us these data and we will assure you a. pleasant 
time, no matter who you are or where you live. 

Associate with yourself three or four tried and true 
friends, like-minded with yourself to ‘‘have a trip.” Be 
careful in your choice, for on this depends more than on all 
else. Now look around, all of you, and upon your honor 
declare if there is not within two hundred miles of you some 
lake, some mountain, stream, or wood where you can pitch 

our canvas house, and hunt, and fish, and live, and rest 

ow can not one of you getateam? And can not another 
find some sort of a wagon? No need of a livery rig. It is 
utility, not style, we are after. Very well. Now, can you 
not find a tent somewhere? Perhaps not. Well, an 8xil 
wall tent, of 10-ounce duck; can be laid down without 

les or pins, 300 miles from Chicago, for $7.00 (for 1882). 

his will amply accommodate six persons. A 7x7 wedge 
tent will do for four, and will cost $5.00. Either tent, 

roperly pitched, will stand any weather you will meet. 

f you get a wall-tent, practice till you get the proper dis- 
tance for your pins, then measure the distance out on a tent 
pole; and when you set up your tent after that, lay off your 
ground and drivé all your pins the first thing; attach your 
corner ropes loosely ; put in your ridge-pole ; put a man 
at each end of it and set up the end-poles; tighten up the 
guys all round, and you have it done, the blankets unrolled, 
and are ready for supper in less than five minutes. 

Two guns will be enough for a party of five, and you 
ought to have one dog; Also fishing-tackle for two. If 
you want a stove, dig a treuch in the ground, put a flat- 
topped arch of sheet-1ron over it, and you Lave a stove good- 
enough for a king. Take five pounds of crackers. Oatmeal 
is also good, cheap and handy ior a mans trip. Your 
bread and butter you can get along the road; you are not 
going to the Yellowstone country, you know. Take some 
salt pork and plenty of sugar and coffee. A skillet will cost 
you nothing, a coffee _ no more, and tin plates and spoons 
are cheap. Now hold up your right hand, every one of you, 
and under oath answer if you altogether have spent over $20. 
Very well. There is little more to spend. Yor will not 
need any camp cot, nor camp stool, and you might as well 
leave your cow and your piano. You have what you need, 
and do not need an extra wagon to carry your traps, nor an 
extra man to do your cooking. : 

Now, suppose you live in the middle of the prairie, State 
of Iowa, for instance, where the midsummer sun blazes 
hot and fierce, and the long, dry reaches of unprotected 
ground would seem to offer the least possible attractions to 

leasure seekers. Even here you can have a pleasant trip. 
Tf you don’t believe it, we will tell you of one of several we 
have made there ourselves, being no better equipped than as 
we have described. 

The ‘‘chicken” season of ’81 opened hot and dry and as 
we started out for a trip to one of the so-called wall lakes of 
Central Iowa, our friends assured us we should roast. But 
out on the road the August breeze seemed all at once refresh- 
ing. The breath we breathed was all our own, the time we 
spent we did not count by the hour, and life again seemed 
worth the living. 

The first night out it rained. The rain was wet. Our 
trusty old tent sprung a leak; water stood in pools upon the 
blankets, and trickled in streams through our beds of straw. 
In the morning the Professor wanted to go home. He said he 
was ing 3 ie, and wanted to perish in the bosom of his 
family. e built a fire, hung him over a rail, and dried 
him out. A little later I saw him with an expression of 
wonder on his face, carefully feeling himself all over. Said 
he: ‘Heretofore no one could have persuaded me that so 
much moisture could be absorbed by the human tissues 
without producing serious complications. Yet I e 
no ill effects. Hurrah! I’m prouder of myself than I was 
when I took the valedictory!” And he papel and be- 
gan to harness a mule. He was a cured man. : ee 
on our-way under the overhanging willow hedges of 
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county. At noon we would halt and unsling the ‘‘grub- 
box,” and the Judge would make the coffee. No matter 
how hot the weather, we had coffee three times a day. 

The Judge was famous for his coffee. He would build 
the tiniest, hottest fire, and in less than no time have the 
water boiling; then he put in a double handful of coffee, set 
it back, and forthwith there arose a delicious fragrance, and 
with a musical gurgle the little black sheet-iron coffee _ 
announced itself lready!” God bless thee, little coffee 
pot! Foul fall the hand would mar the symmetry! Across 
the plains in ’61, through the Gunnison country in ’80, along 
many a wooded stream, by many a reedy lake in Iowa has 
thy voice murmured - A woman would despise 
thee; a hired girl would crush thee; but we tired men adore 
thee, and again exclaim, ‘‘All hail!” 

We usually traveled about thirty m'les a day, though on 
the level prairies we could have made fifty. We were in no 
hurry, and found as mucb pleasure in gypsyiug along the 
roadside as in the more exciting sport of hunting and fishing. 
The gentle Iowa scenery was soothing and restful. 

At night we would select some high and breezy point for 
our camp, being too wise to camp near the streams, where 
mosquitoes, malaris and much oppressiveness do abouad. 
While one tended to the team, another brought wood and 
water and helped with the tent and bedding. while two were 
detailed to ‘‘get something for supper.” Old Rex, noblest 
of a noble strain of setters, could right easily in that coun- 
try find a covey of ‘“‘chickens,” and enough were soon se- 
cured for all our needs. We never killed a bird we did not 
eat, and allowed just one bird per meal to each man. That 
made fifteen a day; we could easily have killed a hundred. 
I have often left a covey in the grass after bagging what I 
wanted. 

Then at night about the camp-fire the Judge would tell us 
of the Sioux massacre at Spirit Lake in ’57, or of deer hunt- 
ing in New York, or of fishing in the South, or would nudge 
Ned and ask him if he remembered his first night out on the 
skunk bottoms, when he thought the big owl was a wolf. I 
remember that night myself. We did not foresee in the blue- 
eyed six-year-old who ‘‘wantea to go home,” the self-reliant 
youth who before he was twenty, would foot it across the 
range from Leadville, shoot deer in the Rockies, and in his 
lonely camp never be frightened by the panther’s scream. 
Steady as a veteran, modest as a girl, dead shot, expert fish- 
erman, perfect horseman, with a heart as big as all out-doors 
and a politeness that is not of the house. Tell meitis wast- 
ing time tocamp out! . 

Can I ever forget those days? Can I ever forget the even- 
ing when the J sie and I threw down our game-bags (tell it 
not in Gath! his was full of half-grown teal), and went down 
to the lake-shore to watch the ‘‘old gentleman” play the big 
pike which rose to the spoon from below the lily-pads? Do 
we not often catch that pike again? And will we not some 
time catch his mate? Ay, that we will, God willing. And 
you, men of toils and weariness, will you not come with us, 
and be strengthened so that you will go back to work rejoic- 
ing as a strong man to run a race ? 

"Phe old heathen god could not be killed while his feet 
were on the ground, which means that Mother Nature is 
kind to those who bring their troubles to her—which means 
that it will pay — to go. 

And lest we accused of digression from our original 
topic, let us add that for the eight days out on this trip, our 
expenses, above those to which we have alluded as prelimi- 
nary, amounted for each man to just 55 cents. And this is 
true. E. Hoven. 








GAME IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


‘OR these latitudes the summer has been all that could be 
desired. Some few days of the regular 120 degrees in 
the shade have smiled on us, but they have been compara- 
tively few and far between. Though no rain storms of two 
days’ or more duration have visited us, yet we have had plen- 
tiful showers and all nature is as green as early spring. The 
water courses have suffered somewhat, but not enough to 
cause embarrassment to man, bird or fish. A year ago all 
nature was wrinkled and parched, whole broods of young 
ag eo for want of water near their nestings. Now 
b W. smirks und smiles. He has increased and multi- 
plied. TLlook forward to a good season of fine sport when 
the glorious November and December days come, when, 
after the covey is well scattered, the birds lie like stones on 
the hillsides, in the old fields and in the pine woods. Hie 
on, Rex, old chap, go steady and get the wire edge off. Now 
to your single work for which you are famous. There you 
are, glaring at that bunch of brier and brown grass, aad. 


The merry tail for once is still 
And something wrinkles the sunny face. 


Buzssssm—quarterer to the left mayhap, and echoing the 
whir of busy wings, the 12-bore cracks, three drams of 
gees wder and one ounce of No. 8or 10 have stopped 
those industrious wings. He pitches down to earth an inert 
mass. Steady Rex, fetch! Behold now that face which a 
moment since wore so solemn appearance, beaming with joy, 
and that tail may fly off into space if he continues to wag 
at that rate. The bird is laid in my hand, not a feather 
ruffled. Rex, if I could always do as well as you, my work 
will be well done surely. 

Oh what a calamity to see a dog break shot and then chase 
or find the dead bird and ‘‘chaw it up,” his master the mean- 
time yelling until his face looks like a boiled lobster, and his 
throat feels like a first-class Rothery rasp. And yet there be 
men, and I know them well, and they, having the gait and 
accent of men and Christians, pride themselves on their dogs, 
shooting and field performances generally, call themselves 
sportsmen, do this thing, blame the poor dog always, and 
stand there with smoking gun, and blank-blank, blankety- 
blank that blank dog. My real pride in and for such men (?) 
can be measured by my affection for a hand or or my 
delight in the young man who serenades his susedieans next 
door at 11 P. M. with an accordeon. In the latter case my 
charity is not as big as a cove oyster, and some these you 
know would rattle in a hollow watermelon seed. 

Steadily and slowly the appreciation for good dogs, and 
the desire to know how te train them right, is making its 
way. Mr. A. R. me, I is the pioneer in the kennel Busi. 
ness in these parts. No better stock anywhere than owned 
by him. 1! have sent to his kennel for a young dog to be 
worked this season: 

Not many weeks and we will be the turkey, ‘‘or 
@ scatterin’ of um with that little yaller dog.” Soon there- 
after, ensconced in the blind, we can gobble them up. Now 
is it not a beautiful and even © thrilling sight when the fst 
een the arena? And if it oe gee 
lor’! see his stately neck and head, as poised on one foot 


























‘birds in marshy ground near the lake shore in Parma. 


‘pretty fairly observed, except in places where they were not 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


gazes suspiciously around. ‘ Now don’t wink your eye even, 
—he will see it and “put.” A low, soft, very soft call has 
brought him within forty yards; the Damascus tube speaks; 

ut—put, here, ‘there, yonder, flashes, reports, smoke, as the 

reech-loaders do their work. We did not see those birds— 
only one? Thunder! the whole gang were here. Glorious 
sport. Nothing like it, save quail, snipe, woodcock and 

‘ouse shooting. Friends and brethren, it’s all good, as poor 

‘om Moore said of rye, corn, potato and apple whisky; he 
could not choose, he would taste the whole thing, and there 
would be no jealousy. 

I have participated in all shooting but chicken shooting. 
It would be a red letter day, the day 1 could join some 
brother sportsman on the prairies. What a delight to watch 
those chicken dogs range, draw and point. How much 
good golden time moneyed men waste, and how dull and 
cobweby their brains become by not a in these 
glorious life-giving sports and recreations so bountifully pro- 
vided by nature. hen that ship of mine comes in, what 
an armory and kennel I will have, what a big open house I 
will keep, what a good fellow I will be, what a— 

Dick SWIVELLER. 

GRANITEVILLE, 8. C., August, 1882. 


COBB’S ISLAND. 


6 dene are about twenty-five sportsmen upon the island, 
mostly hailing from Baltimore and Virginia. It has 
been very warm, and to those enthusiastic Nimrods who 
have sat for five hours in the blinding glare of an August 
sun waiting for bi:ds to circle around the decoys, they ought 
to know what hot weather means. In such a sun the mer- 
cury must bubble and the glass become mallable, and cer- 
tainly the gun barrel gets so hot that one has to use a_hand- 
kerchief when clasping it, and there seems a positive danger 
in the premature explosion of the cartridge by the hot barrels. 
Well, about the luck, the islanders say it’s ‘‘middling,” but 
the truth is it is a failure, and there are but few birds; the 
willet, curlew and yellow legs are not one-fourth what they 
were in _— past. For example, a dozen sportsmen go out, 
and the bag will average as follows: One will have twenty 
birds, five will have ten, four will have a half dozen apiece, 
and one will not have fired off his gun, and each one. waiting 
over his decoys half the day. 

Thinking that the incessant fusilade around Cobb’s Island 
had driven off the birds from this immediate vicinity, I in 
company with Mr. Sanford Spady and Captain George Hop- 
kins, of the coast guard, both good men and true, went over 
to Cape Charles or Smith Island, as it is called, about twenty 
miles from here, where there has been no shooting this sum- 
mer and we had the whole field to ourselves, and the result 
was that we did not get thirty birds. They are scarce, very 
scarce, and what the reason is I cannot tell unless it is the 
— powers of the breech-loader that is thinning them out 
rapidly. 

= Goftigon, the keeper of the lighthouse, reports but few 
birds. 

This much I can say about Smith’s Island. If the birds 
are as plentiful as the mosquitoes, there would be the finest 
bird shooting in the world. Talk about Jersey mosquitoes, 
why they can’t hold a candle to their Cape Charles relatives, 
who are as large as humming birds and have feathers in their 
tails. Bite! I should think so. They can reach the meat 
through thick corduroy breeches. Captain Hitchings had 
two pair of Boyton’s india-rubber suits hanzing in the station 
house, and the mosquitoes, thinking there was a man inside, 
literally perforated them, and the inspectors condemned them 
the other day as being utterly unfit for wear. They have to 
rub the house pigs with pennyroyal oil every evening to keep 
them from being eaten up alive, and dare not shear the sheep 
for fear of the same fate. 

Common netting is no protection, but iron wire is used in- 
stead, and in the night time the noise of their teeth against 
this netting sounds like the knawing of thousands of rats, 
and, by the way, there isn’t a rodent on the island; the mos- 
quitoes have eaten them all up. They come out so heavy 
some evenings that all hands on the island climb to the top 
of the light house for protection, and manage to fight the 
night through. 

Mosquitoes! Well, Send your enemy to Cape Charles for 
summer shooting, and then remember him in your prayers. 

: CHASSEUR. 





Coss’s IsLanp, Va., Aug. 8, 1882. 

Woopcock asout RocHEsTeR.—Mr. Edmund Redmond 
reports in his Jowrnal that *‘our daily contemporaries, in 
reporting that the season opened badly for woodcock shoot- 
ing, were quite wide of the mark, for the truth is that several 
parties had rather better sport than usual. Some ground 
that in previous seasons contained a good supply of wood- 
cock, was found barren, but the cause was the prevailing 
drouth; and where sufficient moisture was found, with other 
necessary conditions, there the brownies were congregated 
and in good condition. The knowing ones who went pros- 
pecting before the first of the month, and knew where game 
was located, had notrouble in filling their bags. The largest 
number shot that we have heard of fell to Seet Hartman and 
William Wallace, who bagged thirty-six. They found the 


Abraham Geis and Louis Schultz knocked down twenty- 
nine; Ray Felt and George H. Jones brought in nineteen; 
Thomas and John Morris picked up seventeen; H. H. Cong- 
don got twelve; I. H. Andrews and friends shot thirteen; a 
party of Frankfort men got nine, and John Reissenger 
bagged six. Doubtless other shooters were more or less suc- 
cessful, but the above cases are enough to prove that the 
opening day was by no means a failure.” 

Texas Game Nores.—Indianola, Texas, August 8.—The 
weather in this section has been very dry and hot this sum- 
mer up to the last few days, since wnich time we haye had 
fine rains, filling the ponds and putting the prairie in fine 
condition for birds, of which there are an unvsual quantity, 
both quail and prairie chickens. The game laws have been 
revised this year, and the season opens for chickens on Au- 
gust 1, and for quail September 1, a month later for both 
than on previous years, and so far as I have seen has been 


advised of the change in the law. A friend and myself took 
a short trip up the railroad to the town of Laraca, twelve 
miles from here, leaving at noon, hunted a little in the even- 
ing on arrival and next morning, arriving home next day at 
11:30 A. M., and got in all thirty fine chickens. 1 have 
hunted over the same ground many times in years gone by, 
and I have never seen as many quail (all very large coveys), 
in fact are innumerable. Papabottes, since the rain, 

to arrive, and when the weather gets cooler 


sport will be splendid.--G. A. 
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EL CAZADOR IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Editor ov Forest and Stream: 

I declar to ess it is purfekly astonishin the nos of 
strangers in this place; to meennyhow. ’fI never had bin 
heer befour I woodn’t be surprised at being surprised, but I 
have you kno, and I air. I wur heer quite frequent befour 
the war, and knoed quite a passel ov peepel. War is they 
now? Ekker answers, war? Blame my skinf yore paper 
ain’t the only frenly face I has seen this day-——excep some 
strange ladys; but let that pass. 

Yesterday war powerful hot. I went to a large church 
and heerd a prechur say his ‘‘hart panted arter the water 
brooks” (put that in with them littel dots). I simperthised 
with him, you bet! I farly pusspired for um, I thort ov 
sum I knoed, cold, cleer, shady, full of fish; an I wur home- 
sick to the quick, but I cant go there, not till I git thru bein 
a wittness fur sellin likker to Injens, 

Say! I like them sizabul lies about bare, Nothin’ is more 
soshobul roun a camp fier than lies. They peals to the feelins 
powerful, but ov course they aint tru; ’f they wus this wirl 
wood be a strange place to live in, reckon. I knowed a 
Ingen wonct who thort that all the biggest fish, whats never 
kort, an the biggest and fattest meat, whats never shot, wer 
saved up by providence for the other side ov sundown. 
May be it isso. Nobody ever catches nur shoots the biggest 
he sees in this wirl, not even the lyars can do this. 

Er. CAZADOR. 
(Who lives at Los Angeles ur tharabouts when he’s at home.) 
At San Francisco, Month ov August. 


































































































New York Assocration.—The following circular has 
been sent out by Mr. Sage: ‘‘The New York Association for 
the Protection of Fish and Game. Buffalo, August, 1882. 
My Dear Sir: At the recent convention of the above associa- 
tion at Niagard Falls, a special committee of five was ap- 
pointed to revise the game laws of the State and endeavor 
to secure the enactment of a simple, efficient and sensible 
bill at the session of the next Legislature. You are request- 
ed to render such assistance as may be in your power and 
to that end fill up the inclosed blank, wl return it at an 
early date to the chairman, Abel Crook,” 93 Nassau street, 
New York city. Please consult the practical sportsmen of 
your vicinity and urge your local clubs to take action in the 
present movement. A copy of the proposed law will be 
mailed to each correspondent before its presentation to the 
Legislature Yours truly, John B. Sage, Recording secre- 
tary.” Expressions of opinion are invited on the following 
points: ‘‘Periods for killing game and catching fish. 1. 
Deer generally? 2. Deer hounding? 3. Deer jacking or 
floating? 4. Ducks, geese or brant? 5. Should use of swivel 
or punt gun be allowed? 6. Should floating battery be al- 
lowed? 7. Should sailing for wild fowl be allowed? 8. 
Quail? 9. Hare or rabbit? 10. Woodcock? 11. Squirrels? 
12. Grouse or partridge? 13. Should snares be allowed? 
14, What other birds should be protected and what provi- 
sions are recommended? 15. Speckled trout? 16. Califor 
nia trout? 17. Salmon trout or lake trout? 18. Black bass? 
19. What other fish should be protected? What protection 
is needed? 20. Should size or weight of any fish be limited 
—if so what should be limit? 21. When should nets be 
allowed, and what should be size of mesh when measured 
from knot to knot, on the square? 22. What waters in the 
county need special mention, and what exceptional legisla- 
tion is desired? 23. What penalty should be imposed for 
unlawful killing or possession of birds, game or fish? 24. 
What penalty should be imposed for unlawful use of nets? 
25. What protective officers are necessary? 26. How should 
they be selected and for what term of office? 27. How 
should they be compensated and what should be the amount 
thereof? 28. What power of legislation should be con- 
ferred upon boards of superv‘sors? 29. Suggestions generally ?” 



















































PHILADELPHIA Notrs.—Shore birds are showing them- 
selves on the New Jersey coast in considerable numbers. <A 
flight of short-billed curlers appeared at Little Egg Harbor 
last week and took up their quarters on the extensive mea 
dows in the neighborhood of “Little Sheepshead.” The 
ponds in the vicinity being low on account of the 
weather, afforded good feeding grounds. Willows are plenti- 
ful all along the coast, but the greater part of them appear 
to have passed south of Great Egg Harbor and have taken u 
their quarters between Corsen’s and the inlet below it. This 
I learn from the fishing parties Neyer from the coast. 
Brown backs began to come the first of the month and con- 
tinue to appear in fresh quantities. The flocks are numer- 
ous but not large, and seem to be covering a greater period of 
time in their coming than for several seasons. This is owing 
to the late variable and cold spring we had and the late de- 
parture of the birds for the North. We expect a good crop 
of seed this year and consequently a ——" quantity 
of rail. We had but few reed birds last season. am told 
by residents of Lehighton, Pa., that the good effect of plant- 
ing sixty pair of quail in that neighborhood is showing its- 
self. Many broods have been found this suunmer and great 
care has been observed by the farmers when mowing their 
wheat not to disturb the nests found in the fields. Your 
correspondent can speak from personal knowledge of this 
sportsmanlike action of those who shoot at Lehighton, Pa. 
Sons year fifty to one hundred pair of birds are let cut by 
these gentlemen.—Homo. _ a et 


Hosoxen, N. J., Aug. 7.—The Forest and Stream Sport- 
ing Club, of Hoboken, N. J., was organized June 2, its ob- 
ject being the enforcement of the State laws for the protec- 
tion of game and fish and the encouragement of gentlemanly 
sport. he following officers were elected: President, Chas. 

. Hahr; Vice-President, Oscar W. Jaeger; Secretary, A. 
Fuller Munroe; Treasurer, Robert H. Alberts, Jr.; Captain, 
Oscar R. Claus. aia 

CHATHAM, CAPE Cop, Aug. 13.—Not many birds yet, 
but the early stragglers are killed daily by the dozen only and 
are quite fat. Bluefish not very plenty. Five of us caught 
43 yesterday, quite large, running from 8 to 10lbs., caught 
inside of anhour. All empty as a drum save one, which 
contained a herring over seven inches leng, as well as a quan- 
tity of small bait.—F. R. 8. 


Iowa Game.—The following is a copy of letter received 
from a friend in Osage, Iowa: ‘‘Chickens are more plenti- 
ful than for five years past, with quail in almost every 
acre of stubble. If you can come here next montfi I promise 
you better shooting than you ever saw in this State.”—5. D. B 


MARYLAND. ae Montgomery County. Have 
not been able to find a woodcock around here, nor have we - 
seen a sign of quail. Seven batteries of re, encamped 
here for summer.— 8. 
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Sea and River ishing. 
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No Snore Brrps Yet.—Quogue, L. 1, Aug. 12.—Very 
few beach birds have as z made their appearance along 
the Long Island shore. The shooting is co ned almost en- 
tirely to ring plover, with a very few piping plover and sander- 
lings. We do not hope for any shooting until after the next 
heavy storm, when the birds may be expected to appear in 

oodly numbers. One or two small bunches of brant birds 
ave been seen, but no large birds.—B. 






























in issue of July 20. seg Ali AO 
FISH IN SEASON IN AUGUST. 


FRESH WATER. 


Grorara.—Bainbridge, August 6.—Quail. are plentiful | ..cvs*. Pickerel, Esox réticulatus, 


this year. In truth the country is full of them. One can- 
not travel in any direction without encountering ‘‘Bob 
White,” his active little mate and her cunning young 
flock. The weather this year has been highly favorable to 
their propagation, and large small-grain crops have furnished 
ample food. The young are now nearly large enough to 
shoot.—O. G. G. 


Brook trout, Salvelinusfontinalis.| zostethium. 

Grayling, Thymallys tricolor and | Yellow perch, Perca fluviatilis. 
T. montanus. | Stri 

Rainbow trout, Salmo iridea. lineatus. 

Clark’s trout, Salmo clarkii. | White bass, Roccus chrysops. 


malma. 

Salmon, Salmo salar. 
Land-locked salmon, var. sebago. 
chouycha. | Pomoxys wicromaculatus. 
Black bass, Micropterus, two spe- | Bachelor, Pomoxys annularis. 

cies. | Chub, Semotilus bullaris. 
Maskinonge, Hsox nobilior. 


A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK. 


Editor Forest and Stream; 


I saw in the Forest anp STREAM a few days ago a description of the | 
SALT WATER. 


alligator gar of White River. Father says they are the only things 
of all the animal creation that could stand the convulsions of nature | Sea bass, Centropristes atrarius. | “Sea trout,’ Cynoscyon caroline- 
and live through the boiling. mashing and other stirrings up they | Striped bass, Roccus lineatus. | gis, 


were made to undergo, as they belong to a very remote period of the 
world’s creation. I send you an outline drawing of the head to the 
eyes, and bill of one of them. I clasped his jaws together on the 
sheet of paper so as toshow you his teeth. He was over four feet 
long—not avery big one. We have a beautiful litter of Lliewellin 

ups. The motner is Phoebe III., and the father is Belton II. He is 
Cher to Nelly. I saw her at the Junction, at the dog show, when 


Scup or porgie, Stenotomus ar-| __tocephalus. 
gyrops. 
Tautog or blackfish, Tautoga oni-| bulosus. 
wa. 
Bluefish or taylor, Pomatomus| latum. 

8 , A saltatriz. | Drum, Pogonias chromis. 
they had the field trials. Old Kate, our pointer, did not have any | Weakfish or squetague, Cynos- | Lafayette, Liostonvus obliquus. 
ups, but she must be part Jersey, as she has lots of milk and helps 
Phoebe suckle the pups. There are six, and they are all taken. e 
will call ours Nellie Belton. There are lots of young quails, and 

apa has sent to England for agun forme. I can shoot his twelve- 
bores, but they are most too heavy for me, and he is going to get a 
sixteen. This fall we are going to Grand Prairie after prairie 
chickens, and then to Bayou Meta after deer. I have caught many 
fish, because the river has been high and muddy all the summer. 
Such peaches and watermelons as you never saw, and fine corn, and 
oats, and millet, but the cotton is little and too thin. Lots of hickor: 
nuts, and beech nuts, and acorns, and we will have lots of squirre Ss 
this fall. CHARLIE Youne (‘“‘Guyon,”’ Jr.). 


CorntH, Miss., Aug. 1, 1882. 


States see table of Open Seasons in issue of July 20. 


every soft alighting of the deceptive line.—Christopher North. 





WITH HACKLES AND GENTLES. 
THIRD PAPER. 


“Of all the sports and pastimes 
Which happen in the year, 
With angling there are none, sure, 
That ever can compare. 





Camp Sire Hlickerings. 


“That reminds me.” 


N Burrard Inlet, in British Columbia, dwells one log- 
ging camp boss, known far and wide by the name of 

Lev. He isa hunter of some importance, and a rifle shot of 
more than ordinary skill. One rainy day Lev took his gun 
and sallied forth for a deer hunt but was overtaken by dark- 
ness, while a long way from the camp; and forced to remain 
in the woods all night. On searching his pockets he found 
he was without matches. The logging crew blew horns, 
fired guns, etc., to guide him home, but without avail. 
Morning returned, and Lev made his way home just as the 
crew were turning out for breakfast. Hungry, wet and 





“Through meadows, by a river, 
From place to place we roam, 
And when we are a-weary 
We go a-jogging home. 


‘At night we take a—‘night-cap,’ 
We prattle, laugh and sing; 
We drink a health unto our friends, 
A bumper to the King.” 


Oren Srasons.—Scee table of open seasons for game and fish 


Lake trout, Cristivomer namay- | Pike (N. Y. pickerel), Zsox lucius 
Siscowet, Cristivomer siscowet. Pike-perch (Wall-eyed pike) Sti- 


bass (Rockfish), Roccus 


Dolly Varden trout, Salvelinus | aoe bass, Ambloplites. two spe- 
| __ Cies. 
War-mouth, Chenotry:it:: gulo- 


sus. 
Quinnat salmon, Oncorhynchus | Crappie (Strawberry bass, etc.). 


White perch, Moroneamericana. | Sheepshead, Archosarqgus proba- 
Kingfish or Barb, Menticirrus ne- 


Spanish mackerel, Cybium macu- 


cuon reqalis. Red bass, etc., Scicenons ocellatus. 
(@ This table is general. For special laws in the several 


How in youth I used to gallop to the glens, over a hundred heath- 
ery hills; how leaped my heart to hear the thunder of the water. 
fall, and. at last, the dim, shallow line of music, teeming with swift- 
shooting, silver-shining, scaly life, most beauteous to behold, at 


NE of the characteristics of angling is its hearty good- 


[Avaever 17, 1882. 








sympathy with the occasion and the surroundings, or one 
who has no real, honest love for the sport. Better by far 
fish alone than with such—their presence sours everything. 
The wanderer a-field, whatever his quest, can brook no dis- 
— influences, and ‘‘boon,” in every sense of the word, 
must the angler’s comrades be when the rod and creel are 
“to the fore.” Looking back on the low-lying meadow and 
the bonnie stream runs like a gloaming reverie, so fair, sc 
peaceful and so entrancing is it all. 

The refrain of anold angling song comes to mind, and 
seems to describe what we now look upon as if written here 
and now: 


‘ 


“Vale of bliss, what joy to wander 
Where thy glittering waters flow! 
Here e’en Guilt in peace may ponder, 


Here Despair forget his woe.” 
O. W. R. 





SURF FISHING. 


[* the months of April and May one can enjoy on the 
east coast of Florida the combined pleasures of bathing 
and fishing. 

The air is warm, the sun is bright, and the ocean waves 
break clear and green, at a temperature of about seventy-five 
degrees, on a wide and smooth beach of hard sand. One 
can stay in such water waist deep for hours, without danger. 

On this first of May low tide will occur about 9 A. M. So 
after breakfast we leave Coquiva landing in our boat; Bar- 
tolo, the boy Gomez, and I, and drop down toward the 
inlet with the tide. 

We beach our skiff in a still cove, and set out seaward 
across the extensive sand flats which lie inside the beach. 
This region often suffers a sea change in the great equinot- 
tial storms, so that what was dry land last year may be six 
feet under water this, but a wide margin remains perma- 
nent, and becomes in May the breeding ground of many 
species of water birds. Plovers, willets, oyster catchers, 
marsh hens, stilts, gulls, sanderlings, etc., lay their eggs in a 
shallow cavity in the sand, leaving them to be hatched by 
the heat of thesun. The color of these eggs so much re- 
sembles that of thesand, that it takes a practiced eye to dis- 
tinguish them. This is the protective system of nature, 
which assimilates all wild creatures to their proper back- 
ground—the tawny lion tothe desert sand, and the spotted 
panther to the withered leaves of the thicket. 

The sharp eyes of young Gomez led him straight to the 
nests, and he soon has a basket full of eggs;some to be 
blown, some to be eaten. 

Great numbers of sea shells are scattered about; conchs, 
mussels, sea oysters, cockles, ark shells, scollops, quahaugs, 
pyrulas, etc., not of the gay colors of tropical species, but 
brighter than those of more Northern shores. After a storm, 
shells of a paper nautilus are sometimes found here, but 
from the delicacy of the shell usually are somewhat damaged, 
One was found containing the animal, a species .of cuttle 
or octopos. Dr. Stimpson, who studied these shells, states 
that those of the west coast of Florida have a more tropical 
character than those of the east coast. 

The last week of May brings the sea turtles ashore to lay 








fellowship, and there is a mystic bond of union and 
mutual interest between the disciples of Walton to be found 
among no other class of sportsmen. The true spirit of 
angling is born in a man—or woman—and though an in- 
different angler may be made by fostering, care and apt fol- 
lowing of a tidy example, the difference between the ‘‘nos- 


their eggs in the sand at night; the green turtles and the 
loggerheads, some hawks’ bills also, from which the tortoise 
shell of commerce is taken, Each nest will contain from 
120 to 160 eggs, about the size of those of a hen, but rounder 
in form, and with a tough skin like parchment. The people 


tired, he sat down in front of the big camp-fire, rested his 
face on his hands, his hands on his knees, looked vacantly 
at the blaze, and for about ten minutes appeared lost in con- 
templation. He then spoke, ‘‘fioys, did you ever hear of a 
person making a fire by rubbing two sticks together?” 


“Oh, yes,” replied several, ‘“‘easy enough to do. Common 


thing,” etc., etc. 


Lev waited patiently till they all got through, and then 
exclaimed, ‘“‘It may be easy enough to do, and perhaps has 
been done, but I'll be eaten alive if ever anybody did it in 


one night.” MowI1rTcu. 


New Westminster, British Columbia. 





Gen. H. lives in Kentucky. He is a whole-souled sports- 
man. Duck-shooting is his forte, or was before he had so 
e shoots a heavy gun, and rejoices in 
the roar of five drams of powder. He went to Florida some 
years since to help a friend out of a legal scrape, and right 
(The General has hob-nobbed 


much avoirdupois. 


royally he helped him. 
with Coke and Blackstone.) Well, his friend, Dr. M., who 


is as beautiful a shot as I ever saw or expect to see, and our 


hero had been out in search of game, and were on their way 
home behind an old sorrel mare, a first-class case of balk on 
the slightest provocation. They were riding in a buckboard, 
in which. were sundry quail and accoutrements. Joe, the 
pointer, ranged at his own sweet will. The quartet were 
within a mile of home. Justin front was a stream 
that headed in a bay. to the right of the road. Suddenly the 
General ejaculated, ‘‘Hold ‘on, Doc., Joe’s got ’em!” And 
sure enough off to the right:the old dog was on'a dead stand. 

They got down, put in shells, and leaving the old mare in 
the road walked around behind the dog, facing the team. 

“Look out. where you shoot now,” said Doc. 

The General retorted with a sort of contemptuous snort 
as who should say, ‘That caution is entirely unnecessary, 
sir.” 

They kicked the quail up, which sailed almost directly for 
the team. Bang, went one barrel of the Dougall; bang, went 
the other. Away went the birds; away went the shot and 
struck the old mare, patiently waiting on the road, and as a 
direct sequence, away she went, scattering impedimenta 
along the way recklessly, her tail flying vigorously. 

‘*Whoa!” shouted the General. ‘‘What’s the matter with 
the wench, Doc. ?” 

But Doc., who knew what the matter was, was already on 
the wing. Down the road and into the creek went the old 
mare and her pursuer, while the water flew, for the stream 
was knee-deep and fifteen or big age wide. The stern 
chase was nota very long chase that time, and in a little 
while back came Doc. grinning. The General was awaiting 
him in the road. 

‘‘What tickles youso? What made her light out in that 
reprehensible manner?” 

“Well, I puss you'd light out, too, if you had your hide 
full of No. 8 shot,” answered Doc., shaking. 

‘Don’t tell me I shot that mare. It’s no such thing.” 

a Doc. : ‘Just your hand along the mare’s side 
and your.eye over the harness.” 

The General approached cautiously, the mare eyeing him 
pre gecsan ter a satisfactory examination, which I 
never considered wholly n , 8aid-the General: ‘“Doc., 
if you ever breathe this to a single soul I’ll skin you, sure.” 

c. still wears his cuticle. Ss. 


Fuoripa. : 
a [Our ene are a wu along the line. sae week 
was New re and Texas; week, British Co- 
jumbia and Florida} ee: . 








.| against quality. A few 


tinguished. 


presentment” of her beauties and her peace. 


such holds a cherished place in the memory. 


To such an one let us go, with rod in hand and creel on 
hip, and try a few ‘‘deeps,” o’ershadowed by alders, and 
with just swirl enough to give a life-like energy to the fly 
we may cast thereon. Father Walton—God rest his soul!— 
would have gloried in this stretch of gently brawling water, 
just deep enough, just wide enough, and just clear enough 
to make it a pleasant and perfect haunt for brook trout and 
t is a typical trout stream, as yet 
in virgin purity, and far from the noxious overflows from 
factories and civilization. To see it is gladsome; to walk 
by it and to think of its possibilities in trout-life is a rest- 
ful pleasure; but to fish it is a joy the deft fly-fisher alone 


the brook trout fisher. 


can know or appreciate! 


With past experience as a guide I advise you to try a 
sober-colored fly and to be wary in casting; the water is so 
clear and the day so bright that utmost precaution is a 
sine qua non to measurable success. Your finest tackle may 
be used here, and I prefer, alway and everywhere, the 
finest tackle that is warrantable, whatever I fish for. Ah! 
that was a fine rise, and had you struck less nervously you 
might have landed a goodly fish. Try again and be cool— 
the angler must be as dispassionate as the Sphinx in some of 
the crises of his craft, or victory will never perch upon his 
rod. This time, my friend, you have life securely fastened 
to your leader, and you shall be left in peace to land the fish 
while I go yonder and try my luck. An hour hence we will 
meet, compare our creels, and take such refreshment as may 
be at hand. Meanwhile, if we kill few fish, we can 
feast our eyes and cast the demons of unrest and care from 


our hearts. 
“Milky kine around me grazing, 
Woolly flocks on yonder hills, 
Join their notes with mine in praising 
Him whose hand all creatures fills.” 


How pretty looks a goodly trout, fresh from the stream, 
outstretched upon a daisy-dappled meadow, after a sturdy 
fight with steady nerve and staunch tackle! A few brace 
enhaiice the loveliness of the sight, however, and behold! 

rone at our feet they lie. Here are no ‘‘fingerlings,” but 
ace cined fish, and in good condition for the table and 
palate of the most exacting epicure. 

“Seven brace of trout to our two rods and of an average 
weight of three-quarters of a pound to the fish ought to sat- 
isfy any one, not a butcher; and as we go ‘‘a-jogging home,” 
we will talk of our modest sport and anticipate more to 
come. It is not the heaviest creel that represents the great- 
est sport, nor, in trout-fishing, is quantity to be balanced 
runs and a few good fish are 
to be BS rather than indifferent gaminess and whole- 
sale slaughter of small and ill-conditioned fish. 

The best of fishing, however, may be spoiled by an un- 


congenial companion—one who is ‘‘out of sorts” and not in 


‘ 


citur” and the ‘‘fit”—like the poet’s fire—may be easily dis- 
The true angler is a lover of his craft and of 
all things thereto pertaining; he must be a keen observer 
of nature to be successful, and looking her so often, and 
so fairly, in the face, he bears upon his own a ‘‘counterfeit 


What, in the realm of nature, is more peaceful than a 
green meadow through which a clear stream glides? I 
know no more contemplative scene, and to all anglers some 


who live near the beach subsist at this season in great part 
on turtle eggs, as do the bears, hogs, raccoons and ’possums. 
They furnish a rieh and wholesome food, and can be 
cooked in various ways. 

Do you see that mast sticking out of the sand? It be- 
longed to a fine steamer that came ashore here four years 
ago in the night. All hands were saved, also the furniture 
and stores of the ship; she had no cargo, being bound to 
Mexico in ballast. Many other wrecks have occurred near 
this inlet, which has a dangerous bar, without a lighthouse; 
and the channel shifts so often that only a person living in 
sight of the inlet can safely act as pilot. 

Along the shore, about 100 feet outside low water mark, 
runs a slough or depression in the beach where the water 
is four or five feet deep at low tide. I have observed the 
same formation on the west shore of Lake Michigan, per- 
haps caused in both cases by shore currents. Here we often 
find the bass or redfish (Scienops ocellatus Gill), salt water 
trout (Cynoscion regalis Gill), and cavalli (Trachynotus car- 
olinus Gill) feeding on the mollusks out of the reach of 
sharks, which do not often venture so near shore. It may 
seem pedantic to use these scientific names, but as all these 
fishes are called by various names from Virginia to Florida, 
it can hardly be avoided. : 

Bartolo wades in with his cast net, and with a few casts 
gets a couple of dozen four-once mullets for bait. Each of 
these cut squarely across makes three or four bait. Bartolo 
uses a heavy hand-line, with four ounces of lead and a cod 
hook, the usual tackle of a Florida fisherman, who swings 
the sinker round his head and casts as far as possible sea- 
ward, When he hooks a fish, he gives’ it very little play, 
but hauls it ashore by main strength. If the fish is ve 
large and strong, the hook or line often parts and the fish is 
lost. Compared with playing a heavy fish with light tackle, 
this process is rude and inartistic, but more fish are taken in 
a given time, probably. An agreeable writer in Forrest 
AND STREAM describes this method as practiced by him at 
the mouth of the St. John’s River, where he makes heavy 
catches of bass. Every one to his taste—to me one thirty- 
pone bass taken with rod and reel is worth a wagon load 

auled out viet armis. use the bamboo rod, and multiply- 
ing reel carrying 100 yards of cuttyhunk line, and hook of 
same pattern. One ounce of lead is enough for casting from 
the reel in still water. In a heavy current two or three ounces, 
is necessary. 

Bartolo has hitched a bass, which he drags ashore 
pretaptay a six-pounder. I hook one from the same school, 

ut larger. Itruns up and down the slough, taking out 
forty yards of line. en I turn it and recover the line— 
this for about ten minutes, before the bass surrenders and is 
towed to the shore, exhausted. Eight pounds is its weight. 

But what ails Gomez? who seems to be going to sea, crag- 

by a big fish. His father hastens.to the assistance of the 

y and a lively contest ensues, nt in landing a twenty- 
five pound bass after a struggle of fifteen minutes length. 
Then I capture three of five pounds each, and Bartolo hauls 
out a six-pound salt water trout, a beautiful silvery-sided 


fish with black spots, similar in appearance to the lake trout 
of Northern New York, save that it wants the adipose fin 
which distinguishes the Salmonide. 1 now hook a strong 
fighting fish, different rather in its play from a bass; like 
that it makes long runs, but also bores to the bottom like a 
sheepshead. It comes ashore at last and proves to be a sea 
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: ; Gill), a handsome with doubt gave way to hesitating. belief. No other light rod 
ind tthe = Hig, had ie used There within their knowledge, and therr ideas 
le 


of the nature of an artificial fly were of the vaguest. ““Yank- 
ing” a cedar “pole,” and hand-over-hand hauling with a 
spoon-hook, are considered good enough treatment there for 
the ‘‘coming game fish of America;” and even a gentleman 
from Kingston who came up for a day’s “‘sport” felt himself 
justified in chaffing me for taking but twenty-three on my 
fly while he was jerking thirty-two into his boat by main 
strength before they had recovered from their astonishment 
at the prickly nature of the glittering morsel they had at- 
ey, to swallow. 

‘*Pike” (our pickerel, as I believe) are scarce, I am glad 
to say, though they are reported to abound in some other 
lakes in the vicinity, of which there are many. Round 
Lake, full of large-mouth bass (which for some occult rea- 
son will seldom bite), is but two miles distant, its waters 
clear as crystal and presenting a curious appearance as 
viewed from its high banks, by reason of long bars of white 
clay projecting from the shores; Dog, Cranberry, Mud 
(where isn’t there a Mud lake?) and Sloat’s lakes are not 
far off; but Loughborough, 22 miles in length, is easily the 
queen of all, both as regards beauty and the xbundance and 
quality of fish. 1 hesitate to question any of Dr. Henshall’s 
ex cathedraé statements, but I must say that it did rot take 
me long to discover the difference between the fierce and 
prolonged struggles of the small-mouth bass and the com- 
paratively sluggish resistance of his large-mouthed brother; 
and it is certainly a fact that in these waters the game quali- 
ties of the former are far superior to those of the latter. 

The cost of travel to Battersea from New York is from $10 
to $13, and expenses while there are light enough to make 
one almost ashamed of spending so little on a holiday excur- 
sion. One piece of advice I will venture upon: don’t go 
alone. Ye gods! how I did yearn and yawn for a companion 
in my sport, and how I bored myself after dark until wel- 
come slumber overtook me! And in conclusion 1 will further 
advise: if you must carry a flask of cough drops for your 
stomach’s ache, don’t let it drop in the creek; and if you take 
with you a valued and rather valuable field glass, the bottom 
of the lake is a bad place to leave it in case you want to use 
it at the opera next winter. To conclude some more, Alex. 
Van Alstine, of Battersea, will give all further needed parti- 
culars on application, as will also, if desired. 

New York, August, 1882. TRUTHFUL JAMES. 


WEIGHT OF: RODS. 


| iets it, after all, much the same with the practical angler 

as with the old girl who kissed the cow—a mere matter 
of taste? We undergraduates of the backwoods who are 
not ‘‘up to snuff” in the various departments and improve- 
ments, and whose impecuniosity precludes frequent excur- 
sions beyond our native neighborhoods, derive an immense 
amount of pleasure and solace from the excellent contribu- 
tions of the gifted and more fortunate alumni of the guild, 
but are often left groping in a fog as to important details, 
from the fact that the writer’s familiarity has caused him to 
omit what he supposes well known by every reader of aver- 
age intelligence and even limited experience. Experience 
and experiment are very tedious teachers, and in the absence 
of standard text books, we students turn eagerly to Forest 
AND SrreAM for nuggets of wisdom, and most patiently 
and profitably plod through elaborate minutie in quest of 
items to be added to our limited stock. Hence, let the gray- 
heads not disdain apparent redundancy of details if they 
would profit the tenderfeet, for the dissemination of stan- 
dard books of sporting literature is not coextensive with the 
circulation of our standard paper, and the baldheads will 
charitably skip what they always knew in view of benefit 
to us youngsters. 

I am not fault-finding. I once heard an orator declare 
that the most difficult and labored efforts of his life were 
the preparations of lectures for children—‘‘not to pitch the 
fodder too high for the lambs.” ‘‘Butagin,” as our 
old preacher rather numerously remarks in the course of a 
discourse, I desire to gradually approach the — to be 
briefly considered even if Forest AND STREAM has had a 
dozen extra columns added to its former very respectable 
size without corresponding enlargement of type. 

We naturally adopt pertinent provincialisms frequently 
from convenience if not from admiration of their elegance. 
Our deft veterans are dubbed ‘‘professors,” and are not 
slouches with rod and gun. The students are called ‘‘slath- 
erers.” The term slatherer needs no definition, for any 
sportsman on first hearing it applied to an individual would 
expect him to crash around like a hungry steer in a kitchen- 
garden, in stepping into or from a canoe to put a foot on 
and into re on the bottom and tilt out any unsus- 
pecting occupant if the craft chanced too heavy to be upset 
by his turches. 

Iam not a professor, but have been admitted to their 
couucils till from the drippings of their scientific overflows 
I about have their philosophy ‘‘by heart.” Pike and bass 
fishing constitute the cream of our angling, and the best 
bass tackle is the one thing our professors have worked out 
to their individual satisfaction. The varieties of weight, 
size, length, spring, balance and rig, are as diverse as were 
the linguistic exercises at the time that the workmen got on 
a strike at Babel. 

Am I wrong in the inference that jointed rods of split 
bamboo and the favorite solid woods are the kind of bass- 
rods discussed? 1 think not, as the willowy character 
attributed to specified light weights is noi applicable 
to our one-piece favorites uf same weights. ur pro- 
fessors and advanced slatherers very aay build jointed 
rods, unless for convenience in slipping out, unsuspected, 
Sunday mornings, and it is the current belief that a jointed 
rod is the invention of some fellow ashamed to be seen going 
fishing Sunday, but wasn’t shrewd enough to send his tackle 
out by the friend who promised to meet him at a certain 
spot with a bucket of minnows. Understand that I have 
long had my heart set on a split bamboo rod and haven’t 
lost hope, but until the very indefinite date of blissful reali- 
zation a good, chcap rod shall suffice, as I know that vast 

uantities of glorious fun are derivable from a common 

apanese cane properly rigged. Lightness, strength, spring 
and balance, in order given, are the professor’s requirements 
of a first-class rod, and in what is that combination, par ex- 
cellence, so re ee as in the Japanese cane? 
The bamboo is more elastic, but proportionately heavier. 
We use ‘‘G.” braided silk, or smallest sizes of linen, cable laid 
lines, and find the desired relation between lines and rods 
in the lightest canes reduced to nine and ten feet length. I 
was led to select four of my favorite rods, from a dozen 
collected in the last eight years, and weigh and measure 
them for the first time. ere 


catfish (Ari C é : 
qualities, which abounds in these waters in April and 
weight about six pounds. It is covered with 4 disagreeab 
slime, and is armed with sharp and barbed spines on the pec- 
toral fins, so that it is dangerous to handle; the flesh is white 
and firm, and in the absence of better fish would be euten, no 
doubt. Sharks are very fond of them, but reject the upper 
portion. . 

Now Bartolo hooks a shark, which cuts off his hook, 
and as we see the dorsal fins of several others in the surf, we 
change our ground and go to the wreck where the tides have 
worn a deep hole in the sand. 

Here we find a school of cavalli, which give us fine sport. 
This is one of the most active and vigorous fishes in these 
waters. It is very voracious and will take almost any bait, 
either at the surface or bottom. Ihave taken them with a 
spoon, and have heard of their being killed with a fly. They 
are taken in these waters from one to twelve pounds in 
weight. As a food fish they are by no means equal to the, 
pompano, which they much resemble in appearance, being 
rather coarse and oily. We got ten from that school about 
as fast as they could be pulled ashore; average weight three 
pounds, * 

This was very pleasant fishing, wading to the waist in the 
warm gulf water, with the surf breaking about us; but we 
were getting more fish than we needed, so turning loose our 
most recent captives we retraced our steps up the beach. 
When we came to the place whére we had left our first fish 
we found a couple of beach ponies eating them. 

“That is the first time, Bartolo, that I ever saw a horse eat 
fish; are those ponies yours?” 

‘‘They are, and they are very fond of fish, and often fol- 
low me when I am using a net so as to get my mullets.” 

‘‘Where do you keep them?” 

“‘They live oz the marsh and come up to the house for 
fresh water sometimes. I’ve broken the mare to the saddle, 
and often use her to bring home turtle eggs.” 8. C. C. 



































A LONE FISHERMAN IN CANADA. 


§ the date fixed for vacation approached this year, the 
oh. undersigned, like many another of your readers, as I 
doubt not, found himself to be aweary of the fished-out 
fishing ‘‘resorts” within a hundred miles or so of this me- 
tropolis. The memory of the 7x9 lakes, crowded with 
boats, and of the notels infested with the cheeky and extor- 
tionate ‘‘guide,’ who sold you bait to-day for which you had 
paid him twice its value yesterday, smoked your cigars and 
drank your paregoric, returning the favor by doing as little 
rowing as possible, volunteering contemptuous criticism of 
your methods of angling, hinting at the prodigal liberality 
of his last employer, and instructing you when to go home 
—made me resolve to forswear these delights and pass my 
play-time this year beyond the borders of the States. 

And so (the friend who had agreed to accompany me hav- 
ing been prevented from so doing by illness in his family) I 
withdrew my nose from the business grindstone, bundled 
up my rods, packed my trunk and tackle-box and started on 
my lonely way to Kingston, Ontario, where I was met by a 
team from Battersea, on Loughborough Lake, which point 
was reached after a drive of sixteen miles. 

Regard for truth compels me to say just here that Batter- 
sea by no means resembles ‘‘sweet Auburn, loveliest village 
of the plain,” or any other place of which loveliness is a 
prominent characteristic. In fact, its candid inhabitants do 
not hesitate to indorse the most unfavorable criticisms, from 
an esthetic standpoint, upon which the visitor may venture 
in their hearing, and cheerfully waive all claims of the vil- 
lage to beauty. But there is a plain, comfortable and quiet 
hotel, and the citizens are courteous and accommodating, 
while for the undeniable ugliness of the hamlet compensa- 
tion tenfold is awarded when the angler, having paddled a 
few hundred yards through shallow creek, emerges upon 
the lake. I can make no better comparison for the contrast 
than that of the passage from purgatory to paradise. Well- 
wooded shores, islends innumerable, of all shapes and di- 
mensions—from ‘‘Griffin’s,” a mile in length, to those covering 
but a few square yards—all rising from clear, cold water, 
and not one of them disfigured by a villa-nous architectural 
nightmare in the shape of a cottage ornée—form a scene 
with which many a ‘‘sbow place” that 1 have seen, thick set 
with summer hotels, can bear no comparison. 

Gliding through the channels between the islets, some new 
beauty is developed at every turn. Sheltered bays, shady 
nooks apparently songnet expressly for camping purposes, 
rocky heights crowned with pines and cedars, abound; and 
the comparatively narrow channels are varied by broad, 
unbroken stretches, miles long, of deep, sparkling water. 
In short, Loughborough Lake is a gem of as pure and serene 
a ray as ever gladened the eyes of a searcher for the pictur- 
esque, and is well worth visiting for that reason alone. 

ut about the fish? 

That’s so; I forgot to remember to whom I was talking, 
though I am sure that to all true anglers the lovely scenes 
among which het poaeeice their art furnish no small part 
of its delights. ell, I don’t esteem myself worthy of a 
place in the front rank of fly-fishermen, but even I made 
scores of which an expert need not have been ashamed; and 
I didn’t ‘‘fish for count” either, but piously returned all fish 
not fatally injured, and that were under three-quarters of a 
pound in weight. 

The wind was every day unusually high for the season, so 
that for some entire days and portions of others during my 
— the swell was tooheavy for comfortable fishing. Nev- 
ertheless, there fell to my inexperienced hand, in twelve full 
days’ fishing (resting from noon until about 3 P. M.), 416 
gene bass, nearly all of the small-mouth species. I used the 

y alone—casting and trolling—scorning the ignoble ‘‘spoon” 
with which I could doubtless have doubled my catch, as I 
certainly could have done with a gill-net and a shovel. 
Standing in the boat while my agile young oarsman (aged 
76) was killing and disposing of a single three-pounder, I 
made a cast of twenty feet, and in a moment had struck a 
pair of twins—one on each of my two flies—and after net- 
ting them took two other pairs in succession, all within ten 
minutes. Trolling over the same ground a day or two af- 
terwaras I cee eleven within twenty minutes—five 
pairs and an odd one. Judge, then, what a practiced angler 
at have done. 

_ itis probably needless for me to say that Loughborough 
is not a fishing ‘‘resort.” Before wetting my line I was 
obliged to assure a number of anxious inquirers that my 
fragile a bamboo was not intended for catching bait, and 
that I did not calculate that the first bass I encountered 
would reduce it to splinters; but it was not until I had re- 
turned with a goodly heap of fish with my rod intact, and 
my statements had been confirmed by the oarsman, that 








of the f 
case it is ascribed to peculiar causes. 


John W. Francis, M. D., Professor.of Obstetrics 
Women and Children in the University of New York. From De Witt 
Clinton, LL. D., Governor of the State of New York. Printed by C. 


A description is submitted as showing what meets the ap- 
roval of professors to whom I’m indebted for nearly all that 
know of tackle and angling. 

Lengths, 9 to 9ft. 6in.; weight, 4% to 7ozs. ; diameters, 9-16 
to 14-16 of an inch at butt, and about 3-32 of an inch at 
tip. Metal reel seat screwed on 14 to 18 inches from butt 
end—8 to 10 or 12 guides on each, as necessary to keep the 
line on the rod, whatever the strain to which it may be sub- 
jected. A piece of hard wood is fitted into the butt end of 
each rod, and trimmed to an edge to facilitate thrusting into 
the ground ora crevice when desirable to use the landing net 
or gaff for a companion, or to accommodate him with — 
judgment as to whether its more water or more sugar that’s 
needed. The ee of such rods are adequate to most 
emergencies, and equal to the capacities of such lines as a 
professor would select. No. 2 Frankfort-reel is the favorite 
size, though many professors use No. 3. Ours is all stream- 
fishing, hence the indispensability of a float, as we rarely find 
smooth bottoms, and black-bass don’t seek such here. 

I may be in error, but I think that that ‘‘old pelican” of 
the Kingfishers used a Japanese bass-rod in bringing to gaff 
that Hsox nobilior of 40lbs., his description of which produced 
that peculiar vermicular sensationon my scalp which threat- 
ens a “‘rising of each particular hair on end.” If he didn’t I 
know that he could have done it, for I found nothing apocry- 

hal in his inimitable chronicles; they have the odor of true 
inspiration; and may we all live to enjoy them, at least semi- 
annually, till the next Yorktown Centennial. 
A. SLATHERER. 
MILL Sprines, Ky. 
THE OTSEGO BASS. 

} Otsego Lake, New York, there is a speciesof Coregonus, 

or whitefish, which is claimed to be of peculiar excel- 
lence for food, and it has also been claimed to be a distinct 
species. This latter claim is not now allowed, and it is at pres- 
ent considered identical with the C. albus of the great lakes, or, 
at the most, merely a variety. This fish, though not at all re- 
sembling a percoid, has somehow obtained tue local name of 
‘“‘bass,” and ‘‘Otsego bass” is the name it has rejoiced in for 
years. lt more nearly resembles the ‘‘laveret” of English 
waters, and this name was proposed for it by Frank Forester. 

We have recently been fortunate enough to receive, 
through the courtesy of Mr. James Eddy Mauran, the 
original description of this fish by De Witt Clinton in pam- 
phiet form, and here give it entire.* 

(LETTER. ] 
ALBANY, May 16, 1822, 

Srr—lI send you, for your excellent work, an accurate and 
beautilul delineation of a fish caught in the Otsego Lake, 
the principal source of the Great Eastern Branch of the Sus- 
quehannah River. This painting was executed by Ezra 
Ames, Esq., an emminent artist, of your city, and the repre- 
sentation of the fish, which is called Otsego Basse, is as large 
as life. It was seventeen inches in length, five in depth, and 
one in thickness, and it weighed two pounds six ounces. 

The pupil of the eye is black, the iris silvery; the opercula 
spotted with yellow on a silver ground; the mouth small and 
exactly like that of a shad, except a little protuberance of 
the upper lip, which is also bifid. No teeth in the jaws, 
palate, roof of the mouth, tongue or throat. The lateral line 
straight and hardly discernable: appearance of lateral 
stripes, like the Perea mitchilli, or rock fish; color silvery 
white below the linea lateralis—somewhat darkish above it; 
scales small; back highly curved. The first dorsal fin has 
nine softish rays, three of which are imperfect; it is about 
midway in the back, and over the ventral fin. The second 
dorsal fin is small and filamentous, and directly over the anal 
fin. The caudal fin is forked—the belly not serrated. 

This fish is of the abdominal order, and cannot be satisfac- 
torily arranged under any genus of the Linnean system. As 
it-is, however, included in Block’s description of the salmon, 
which he represents as an abdominal fish, with an adipose 
fin on the back and a body covered with scales, I shall, in 
order to avoid the multiplicity of genera, consider it as a 
Salmo; and, as it is probably a nondescript, and peculiar to 
the Otsego Lake. its specific name may, with propriety, be 
derived from the water which it inhabits. I shall, therefore, 
call it Salmo Otsego. 

This fish is nearly equal to any fish that swims for extyui- 
site and delicious food. It is among fishes what the grouse, 
or canvass-back duck, is among birds. The flesh is fine, 
white, and delicate. 

It sometimes weighs six pounds. It is never found in the 
neighboring lakes or streams, or in the Susquehannah River. 
It is not anadromous, and appears .to be always stationary 
in the lake. It appears in shoals every spring and fall, and 
at other times retires to the depths of the lake, like the black 
basse and perch of Lake George, which are only séen perio- 
dically. The latter lake has no outlet which can be as- 
cended by fish: This proves, conclusively that their retreat 
is only into its deepest waters; and as these lakes are very 
deep, they afford ample space for seclusion. Perhaps the 
notion of Pennant that the herring proceed from the polar 
seas is incorrect. I cannot beleive that they extend their 
migrations beyond the seas in which they periodically ap- 


pear. 
The oo er is very rarely taken by the hook, It 
was formerly caught in great numbers by the seine—some- 


times five thousand at a draught. There is now a compara- 
tive scarc ty. The diminution of fish, greatly in demand, 
may be attributed, generally, to the havoc created by the 
increasing population of the country, and to the destruction 
of fishes produced by cultivation; but in this 


The spring herring, or C/upea vernalis, formerly visited this 
lake in immense multitudes for the purpose of spawning, 


now their ascent is arrested by the erection of dams, The 
salmon trout, and other predaceous fishes of the lake, which 
formerly derived their subsistence from the spawn and 
young of the herring, being shut out from this source of 
supply, have turned their attention to the Otsego basse, and 
have thinned its numbers. 
this lake in the spring, and their youn 


The herring formerly reached 
d not leave it un- 


til the ensuing autumn. The pickerel, which is the tyrant 


of the lake, and which drives away and conquers its neigh- 
bor and congenor, the white pike, of the Susquehannah 
River, is considered the princi F 

numbers of the Otsego basse. 
the same effect on them as on the wolf. 
where the fishermen draw the seines there is a capacious 
fountain in which they deposit their. fishes and keep them 


cause of the diminished 
ut captivity a rs to have 


ear the place 





*Account of the Salmo Otsego, or the Otsego Basse. In a letter to 
and the Diseases of 


S. Van Winkle, 101 Greenwich St. 1822. 
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alive, In one of their draughts they took a large pickerel, 
e basse held no communion 
with him; and they kept apart as far as possible, without 
experiencing any annoyance from their formidable enemy. 

e Otsego basse feeds upon worms, which appear to be 
abundant, attatching themselves toa concreted ropy substance 
found mostly in and on the grass at the bottom. It also eats 
those insects which appear on most waters in the spring of 
the year; and it probably derives its nutriment in part from 
aquatic vegetables, fat earth, animal and vegetable mucus, 
and the power which all fishes posess of decomposing water 


and put him in the depot. 


and converting it into nourishment. 


It spawns in water not under twenty-five feet deep, and the 
season for this purpose is supposed to be exclusively the 
autumn; but one having been found thie spring in roe, and 
the periodical appearance of this fish being vernal, as well as 
autumnal, I should suppose that it spawned in both seasons; 
for whenever gregarious fishes change their places of habita- 
tion at prescribed times, from the depths of the lake or ocean, 
into shallow waters of the former, or the rivers which run 
into the latter, it may be considered as the season of produc- 
tion, marked out by Nature. Iam, dear sir, with great re- 


spect, your most obedient servant, D. W. C. 


John W. Francis, M. D. 


GEORGIA EDITORS FISHING. 


I SEND you the following account from the Atlanta Con- 
_ stitution of a trip of Messrs. Grady, Howell, Jackson, 
and Gordon, all editors of Atlanta, to the shores of North 
Carolina, and their introduction to the famous fishing to be 
found there. The letter is written from Morehead City, 


N. C., July 27: 


The day was perfect. A stiff breeze was blowing from the 
southwest, The sun was just rising and the bay, dimpling 
before the wind, was as a huge bowl of molten gold, while 
the rim of white beach shone like silver. A mile or so away 
the ocean thundered over the bar, and the white-caps danc- 
ing along the surf-line flashed like diamonds in the morning 


sun. 


Our boat lay at the wharf—a wicked-looking craft with 
leg-of-mutton sails—rigged like a felucca and warranted to 


fly. Captain Pickett, a well-seasoned veteran, was in charge. 


Lunch was stored aboard, the four of us occupied the cush- 
ioned seats, the Lucia shook her sails to the wind and we 


were off like a shot. 
We were looking for Spanish mackerel and bluefish. The 


first is the finest fish that swims the water. Incomparable on 
the table—as game as a mountain trout—as handsome as a 


picture—he is the cavalier of the seas. Slender, gallant and 
rakish, he gives you all you want when you have him hung 
on theend of a fifty-foot line; and when, after a struggle you 
land him in the boat, nothing could be prettier. The blue- 
fish, on the contrary, is a sturdy plebeian—fierce in his greed 
and the very devil to pull—voracious, lawless, and known of 
all men as the pirate of the seas. 

“Birds to windward,” cried the lookout. 

‘‘Ha-r-r-d lee,” from the captain. 

‘Hard Ice she is.” 

Why birds if we were fishing? Because the sea-birds 
hover above the schools of fish, feeding on the offal and the 
smaller fish—just as certain as fate, beneath the swarm of 
gulls and curlews that hung like a speck of cloud above the 
water, pulsing up and down, there were running millions of 
the fish we were after. In a few moments we had come 
within a few hundred yards. 

“Get your lines out,” shouted the captain, ‘‘we are nearly 
on ’em,’ 

Instantly four stout lines of fifty feet were cast over the 
bow of the boat and spun out till they were tense. There 
was not a bait used—simply squids of ivory, with hooks at 
the lower end. The Lucia was flying now, sure enough. 
Evan Howell was sitting astraddle of a bench by me, when 
suddenly— 


‘Honey in the gourd!” he shrieked, and began pulling 


hand over hand like mad. . 
“T’m with you,” said Jackson 
“Good,” remarked Gordon, and he began to pull. 


As for me I felt as if a mule had ow his foot tangled in my 

led something or other 
a two-foot mackerel wind- 
ing towards me like a revolving wheel. Jackson’s fish flew 
past the boat like a flash of lightning. Powell’s, after fight- 
ing every inch of the way to within five feet of the boat, 


line and had 


t to eae I ye 
and pulled. saw 


n an instant 


suddenly changed his mind and jumped over the gunwale. 


In less than ten seconds we had four fine fish boxed. The 


men shook them off and tossed the squids over the bow. 
Before thirty feet hadspun out every hook is caught again, 


and there was the same excitement over, only two fish being 
landed, however, Out they went again, and the third time 


we had them. 
‘Hard lee! Hats, gentlemen.” 
The sails swung over our heads. The boat stopped, 


turned, poised herself a moment, and then plunged towards 
inter following a covey of birds. 
Right away we were into them again, and the same wild ex- 
citement followed. It was better than ahorseracc. As 


the school once more, as a 


fast as the lines were in the water the mackerel caught them. 


The speed of the boat, the height of the waves, the length of 
the lines and the gameness of the fish made every pull a 
struggle full of fun and uncertainty. Usually all of us had 
a mackerel on at the same time, and it was a question as to 
which would land him first. We tacked once more and 
made one more rush. Then the school was lost and we 


steadied ourselves for repairs. We had eighteen mackerel, 
were perfectly drenched with spray, our hands were red with 
the tugging, and, panting and excited, each man declared 
that no ten minutes of sport was ever before filled with so 
much zest and enjoyment. It wasa simple revelation toa 
land lubber like myself. 

The morning was filled with just such dashes, As soon 
as we had scattered one ‘‘school” cf mackerel we would 
ee another swarm of birds and make forthem. A dash 
of a few miles was nothing to us. Wherever the glimmer 
of wings showed against the sky, there the Lucia found 
her way. And at length when Evan Howell was hugging a 
claret punch for his lunch, and his war-cry of ‘“‘honey in the 
gourd” had died out for dinner, we found that we had 112 
as fine fish as ever fell to mortal hands. 

Just as we had finished dinner, Captain Pickett discovered 
off a point toward the lighthouse an enormous swarm of 
birds; and predicted that they were hovering above a school 


.of bluefish. The Lucia was headed toward them and went 


wing-a-wing before the wind. It was a curious sight as we 
neared the point. There must have been a nm gulls. 
They dipped into the water constantly, coming oS 
with bits of fish. The bluefish move in great numbers, and 
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branches the big drops began to fall. 
Dick fairly dragged us to the boat, which he had pulled up 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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the jaws they bisect a 
ing above pick up the leavings of these wanton foragers. 


went spinning over the bow. J 0 
into the thick of it, and fast and furious fun it was. 


Evan Howell, and he was just about right. 


as it wheeled to windward. ei them near the shore, 
however, the captain said he woul 


finger, and Jackson, who had put on a pair of kid gloves, 


had reached 208 fish, but could have made it twice as many. 


At last the lines were pulled in and wound and the boat 
headed for home. We then had fifteen miles of the ocean to 
run through and three miles beyond the bar. We lay down 
on the cushioned seats, and with every sail set, quartering 


from the wind, we talked over the exciting events of the day. 


An ugly cloud showed its head in the southwest, but we ran 


away from it and crossed the bar just as the sun was setting. 


From every quarter came the sailboats, sharpie and clinker 
built, beating into the bay, like great white-winged birds 
flying homeward. A steam tug or two, puffing and wheez- 


ing by our swift and noiseless craft, gave us a hint of what 


we had happily missed. On the wharf, outlined against the 


evening sky, stood some rather anxious wives and children 


awaiting our return—for Harry Jackson is a proverbially 


daring sailor, and he sustained his reputation on yesterday. 


As we clambered out of the boat and saw the shiny heaps of 


fish piled up before the admiring eyes, while the cook burried 
kitchenward with a dozen special beauties, I felt that I had 
finished the wildest ride of one hundred and fifty miles I 
ever took, and closed the best day of my life, as far as sport 
was concerned. Even the red and aching fingers, that can 


scarcely hold the pencil as I write, do not dim the memory 


of that glorious run after the cavaliers and the pirates. 
H. W. G. 


TROUT IN A THUNDER STORM. 


(= day in the summer of 1880, Charley P. and I, with 
our. Adirondack guide, Dick Crego, left our camp on 
Fourth Lake, Fulton chain, for a day’s trout fishing in the 
South branch of Moose River. It was one of those days in 
July when the dweller in the city would ponder over the 
question in his philosophical mind as to whether life was 
worth living or not and decide in the negative, but when 
Charley and I in our camp in the forest, where the mercury 
bears an inverse relation to the mountains, and where the 
fragrant breatbs from the hemlocks and the cool zephyrs 
from the moss-covered and ferny ground give one an exhila- 
ration and exuberant delight in mere existence, would de- 
cide that a man could hardly dare ask for a better life. 

The day was not a perfect one for trout-fishing, but for us 
lovers of nature the summer stillness of the deep forest pos- 
sessed such an enchantment that the prospect of a light 
cree] at evening had no effect on our spirits. Trout were 
abundant anyway, and we were catching enough every day 
for camp use. 

As Dick quietly paddled us near the spring holes we could 
see the trout lazily poising themselves on their red and white 
marginal fins, and slightly stirring the sandy bottom with 
slow sweeps of their mottled tails, not caring to exert them- 
selves to make a move for the flies which we seductively cast 
near them. 

Once in a while under the low hanging branches of a hem- 
lock or bunch of alders we would find a trout which was 
anxious to have a wrestle with us, but on the whole we had 
taken very few up to the middle of the afternoon, when 
ominous mutterings began to be heard in the south. Great 
thunder-heads of dark cumulus appeared over the talf pines 
and hemlocks and rapidly rolled toward us. The forest was 
wrapped in an awful stillness. Not a sound could be heard 
near us save an occasional muffled murmur of the water as 
it whirled in an eddy under some fallen tree trunk. 

We had arrived at the “big spring hole” and as Dick cau- 
tiously sent the light boat close to the bank Charley and I 
stepped out, and bending Jow behind the bushes crept to an 
open place where we could cast our flies easily. Charley 
made the first cast. His flies had hardly made a ripple on 
the water when splash! down went his red ibis. His light 
rod bent into a half circle, and as I cast a quick glance at the 
spot I saw half a dozen trout gliding about near his hooked 
one with the restless eager movements which always mean 
business. My flies alighted instantly in the same place, and 
down went my stretcher as though it were a cannon ball. 
As my trout made a quick turn I saw another calmly fasten 
himself on one end of the dropper flies. With thumpin 
hearts we led our trout to one side and Dick slipped a land- 
ing net under them and threw them, tumbling and squirming, 
up on the grass. In a moment we had both made another 
cast and hooked our fish and the rest of the trout in the eddy 
were'excited and angry because they had not got there first. 

Meanwhile the forest had grown darker and darker. The 

eat banks of inky black clouds were low over our heads. 
Salveclar flashes of lightning lighted up the mountains, 
and the heavy thunder shook the very ground and reverber- 
ated and echoed. 

Cast after cast we made, and the trout seemed invigorated 
by the rigor of the elements. Big, sturdy fellows made the 

ray fly with their strong tails as they plunged after our 
flies with might and main. Some in their eagerness dashed 
clear over the flies and turned double somersaults in the air. 
At almost every cast a trout was hooked, and a sight of our 
bent rods and whirring reels would have made the Sphinx 
arise and shout for joy. : 

A gale rushed through the tops of the pines, and as ey 
bent before the blast and the wind soughed through the 
till we fished until 





cut and slash everything in their way. With one snap of 
fish, and like the pirates that they 


are, scuttle and murder for the fun of it. The birds hover- 


“You'll have it now,” said Captain Pickett, as our lines 
ith these word we dashed 


“Pull them out quick or they'll pull you in,” shouted 


The fish flew at the squids fiercely, and when hung pulled 
even stronger than mackerel. As the lines were loosed and 
thrown over a fish would seize them before they were drawn 
taut and start off for the Bermudas. And it took muscle to 
stop them in that rolling sea, from the flying boat. For ten 
minutes the shouts and struggles were continuous, and the 
bottom of the boat was covered with fish, ard four strained 
and tired men were content to part company with the school 








fight them with short |- 
tacks. He whirled into them, and we went to work. Then 
followed the most exciting part of the day’s work. The 
waves were very high, and we were in close quarters, but 
the boat flew in and out like one possessed. The captain, quite 
as excited as we were, threw her about as if she were a part 
of him. At every turn she shipped a sea that drenched and 
strangled every man in the boat—but the work went on, un- 
til the cutting lines had drawn blood from more than one 


had them hanging in shreds. We quit counting after we 
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on the bank and/turned over. Under the boat we crawled, 
and ag the trout flapped about in the grass near us, and the 
lightning flashed and the thunder roared, we lit our pipe, 
and, safe from the storm, enjoyed such pleasure as only the 
sportsman ever enjoys. Marx WEst. 


FISHING IN GEORGIA. 


 )\ETERMINED on a day’s sport, I toss aside books and 
cares. Gather together tackle and rods, get bait, coax 
a policeman to wake me at peep of day, I bid farewell to 
the hum of the busy city and woo ‘‘tired nature’s sweet re- 
storer, balmy sleep.” True to his promise, ] am awakened 
just as Aurora, daughter of the Dawn, begins to redden the 
eastern oF, Partake of a good breakfast, and for the fish- 
ing ground in the best of spirits. The day seems propitious; 
and from the south, 
‘Across the fields, through woody ways, 
A faint breeze stirs with listless feet; 
The beetle drones, the rose-bush sways— 
Methinks the summer-time is sweet.” 


Reach the river in good order. Our rods, tackle, bait, 
companion and ourself, are soon aboard a trim skiff. The long- 
bladed oars are dropped into their places, and answering to 
their measured strokes, our bonny boat dances over the 
murky waters, as swift as the gleam of a vision of light. 

Three miles of Throneteeska’s waters are between us and 
our ‘‘Shome” when we round to, and glide in the run that 
leads into the Lucas Spring, where we hope to take our fish. 
What a delicious spot it is, to the angler’s eye! A basin of 
cold lime water, one hundred and fifty yards in circumfer- 
ence by sixty yards in width, and from ten to sixty yards in 
depth, sleeping in quiet smiles at the base of wood-crowned 
hills, rising one hundred feet above its level—its deep blue 
waters darkened by the giant forest trees that dot their crests, 
it —_ like a miniature sky reposing on the bosom of mother 
earth. 

Tall cypress and pines that for a century have defied the 
storm king, and listened to the murmuring of Throneteeska’s 
waters as they swept onward to the sea, graceful of form, 
rise in startling beauty from its very edge, and cast their 
shadows over its blue surface. 


“The golden sunshine over all 
Resplendently is streaming; 

And birds and flowers and grass and trees, 
With happy life are teeming.” 


Turning reluctantly from the contemplation of the charms 
with which nature had blessed the spot, I bait hooks and 
prepare for war on the unsuspecting inhabitants of the 
spring. Down into its blue depths sinks the treacherous 
steel and alluring bait until the float rests quietly on the 
unruffied water. It rests there but a moment, when it is 
seized by a hungry fish, and, answering to his movements, 
the float begins to move slowly along the surface, and then 
disappears under the blue waters. I pull, the hook strikes 
home, agallant fight for life ensues, and I pull from his watery 
home a large bream, his red crests glittering in the rays of 
the morning sun, as beautiful as the red clouds at evening, 
when, blushing red from the day god’s last beams, they 
hang in transcendent beauty along the western sky. Our 
prize secure, again I try. A fine three-pound bass pays the 
penalty of his young life for meddling with our cruel steel. 

Our companion is not idle. As I land my fish he is 
struggling with a four-pound bass, and lands him in good 
style. Our hooks are returned to the water, and for an hour 
we are busy taking in perch and bass, until a thunder-storm 
breaks upon us and puts an end to our sport. O. G. G. 









TAKING MACKEREL FOR OIL. 


= Commissioner Eugene QG. Blackford, in conversa- 

tion with a New York Sun reporter upon the project 
of fitting out a steamboat for mackerel catching on the plan 
resorted to for catching menhaden, lately said : 

“Tt does not appear to me to be a practicable scheme to 
catch mackerel for the purpose of selling them to the oil 
factories and fertilizer factories, as is now done with the 
moss bunkers or menhaden. There is a natural law against 
it in the price of the fish. Mackerel are worth too much for 
food to be wasted in the factories. They are only half the 
size of menhaden. They are sold at sucha price that the 
factories would be required to use material ‘worth $6 a hun- 
dred, when menhaden at $3a hundred would do as well. 
One of the menhaden steamers on the coast recently fell in 
with a school of weak fish and took a big load, with which 
they steamed to market. They disposed of them at from 
two to four cents a pound. They never thought of takin 
those weak fish to the factories. The same consideration o 
self-interest would in my opinion prevent the sale of mack- 
erel to factories. There is always a market for good mack- 
erel. Whatever cannot be disposed of for fresh fish can be 
easily sold to the packers. Mackerel are caught in large 
purse nets that stretch along almost half a mile. These 

urse nets are worked with a boat at each end of the net. 

he two boats draw closer together until, when the vessel 
is reached, the purse is closed. The menhaden fishery up to 
the present time this season has been a failure; but it has 
been a most successful mackerel season, one of the best ever 
known. There should be a law against the use of food fish 
for making oil or fertilizers. Thesteamers should be com- 
pelled to carry ice, so as to be able to send all food fish,to 
market.” 

Albert E. Cochran, of the Excelsior Fishing Club, said: 
‘The whole business of fishing by pound nets, purses and 
fykes is barbarous and destructive to fish. We have by hard 

ghting succeeded in preventing a good deal of the destruc- 
tion in New York harbor. The Canadians have fought it 
stubbornly, and one of their chief grievances, on which they 
got their $5,000,000 award against this country, was on ac- 
count of the wasteful and extravagant destruction of fish 


oe fishermen—what Prof. Baird, of the United States - 


sh Commission, calls ‘catching fish without regard to size 
or season.’ If fish are to be preserved as food they ought 
to be protected everywhere in the spawn season. e 
peaject of the wholesale slaughter of mackerel after the 
ashion of the wholesale destruction of menhaden that has 
been and is ing on, is fraught with danger to fish food. 
The low yield of menhaden this season shows this. Some 
idea of the value of the mackerel business may be gathered 
from the fact that a Massachusetts computation,covering ten 
years, fixed the value of the mackerel trade to that State at 
$5,000,000'a year. The whole subject is ee 
and international laws for the protection of This 
would be, in fact, the protection of fishermen, although 
most of the fishermen do not seem to perceive it.” 
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, Smith, C. W. Lawrence and wife, Jno. White and family, 
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THE ENGLISH ANGLERS’ TOURNAMENT. 


HE second angling tournament, which took place at the 
Welsh Harp, for the benefit of the Anglers’ Benevo- 
lent Society, under the auspices of the Fishing Gazette, had a 
heavy rain to contend with, as was the case last year. In 
consequence of this, the attendance was small. In bait 
catching, the following awards were made, the catching to 
beeither in the Thames or Nottingham style, with three 
casts allowed each competitor: First prize, a solid silver 
cup, value $50, given by the Richmond Piscatorial Society ; 
Mr. Little, who cast in the Nottingham style, as follows: 
4byds., 29yds., 44yds., total, 118yds. Second: Mr. Da 
Costa, $15 cash, cast in the Thames style; his first cast was 
outside the lines and was not counted. He then cast 39yds., 
84yds., total, 73yds. : 
The ameteur trial in Thames style was won by Mr. Hob- 
den, 4744yds. Second: Mr. Powell, 48yds. Third: Mr. 


Chumbers, 42yds. Rs 

Amateur casting in Nottingham style (from the reel): 
First: Mr. Little, 47yds. Second: Mr. Hobden, 46yds. 
Third: Mr. Gregory, 41yds. 

Amateur contest, open for either Thames or the Notting- 
ham style, in casting for accuracy at a mark thirty-five 
yards dtstant—First: Mr. Little, Nottingham style, 3ft. 3in. 
from mark. Second: Mr. Hobden, 4ft. Tin. Third: Mr. 
Powell, 12ft. 3in. " 

Professional contest in Thames style. Mr. Plummer, 55 
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fisheulture, 


A LONG JOURNEY WITH BASS AND EELS. 


New York to San Francisco may be of interest. I took 
twelve 14-gallon cans for the striped bass, and three }0-gallon 
cans for carrying fresh water. I also prepared some boxes 
(two of the jackets which encase the cans which the United 


them in two making four), which were perforated with holes 
in the bottom for circulation of air, and covers with holes to 
occasionally pour water through, and also to place ice upon, 
for carrying eels. I had engaged 200 eels, averaging twelve 
inches in length, but just before starting these all died in their 
cage on account of the high temperature of the water in the 


Fahrenheit. So I had to go with only ten eels, which were 
— the night before we started. These were from 12 in. 
to 24 in. long. A little grass which grows on the edge of the 
river (no eel grass was to be found where the bass were caught, 


oles, to keep them cool. And with a daily bath of a few 


yards, the water at Army Point, in the edge of the tules, they bored 
Professional contest in Nottingham style, Mr. Bailey, 44] their way into the mud, straight down, and in less than half 
yards. a@ minute were all out of sight. 


Casting the bait with a forked stick, in the Welsh Harp 
style. First: Mr. North, 46 yards. Second: Mr. Leland, 45 
yards. Third: Mr. Packman, 444 yards. Fourth: Mr. 
Sawyer, 42 yards. ; 

Casting with quill float, in Nottingham style, for prize 
given by Mr. Bailey. First: Mr. Gregory, 25 yards. 

Casting with triangle hook with paste or cheese bait, prize 
by Mr. Malcolm. First: Mr. Hobden, 21 yards. 

Fly casting contest with single handed rods, for amateurs. 
First: Mr. R. B. Marston, 214 yards. Second: Mr. Murphy, 
19 yards. Tnird: Mr. Adlington, 184 eee 

Xtter the tournament the party sat duwn to a dinner and 
good feeling prevailed. B. R. T. 

Lonpon, July 9. 


fungus. 

We started from Red Bank, N. J., about half past 4 P. M. 
on Monday, July 17. Some of the bass were nine inches long, 
they would average six and a half inches, none less than five. 


thirty-five of the larger ones into each of the other six cans, 
making in all 450 bass. The water of the Shrewsbury River, 


down with ice we lost quite a number, perhaps twenty. Mr. 


thrown out of the cans at the river, and at the station in Red 
Bank as many more were lost, I should think, before getting 
them on the cars. I had an assistant, who went through to 
the Pacific coast with me, and we got the water cooled down 
as soon as possible to about 60 degrees, at about which tem- 
— we kept them all the way across. We lost from 

ed Bank to Philadelphia fourteen more. Most of these had 


WEAKFISHING AT FORKED RIvER, NEw JERSEY.— Weak- 
fishing has never been better than it has been at this place 
for the past month, and the hotels have been well patronized 
with the lovers of the sport. It is no unusual thing for the 
yachts to come in daily with an average catch of five hundred 
weakfish taken, with shrimp and sheddar crab, off the mouth 
of the river near the Riverside House. The best average 
catch in size has been done in the yacht Harriet, by: Messrs. 
Charles J. Bulkley and Henry Elsworth, of New York, whose 
patience and perseverance in their desire to obtain the largest 
fish has been rewarded by a goodly number of fish daily that 
would weigh from three to four poundseach. The Riverside 
House, owing to its close proximity to the fishing grounds, 
makes it one of the most desirable points on Barnegat Bay, 
located as no other hotel on the main shore, close to the 
water, and being under the direct supervision of the owner. 
Among the recent arrivals are: Mr. E. E. Smith, 8. H. 
New York; E. V. Connett, Jas. W. Conrow and Son, Orange, water. I think that salt water is an advantage to carry any 
N. J.; Hon. Edward R. Pennington and wife Newark, N. J. 
—A. 


FisHinG in 'tHeE NEpraon.—Charles H. Angal and W. H. 
Reid returned home last Tuesday from a fishing excursion 
to the Nepigon River, where they fairly revelled in sport 
dear to the lover of rod and line. They found the famous 
river still upholding its old reputation as the home of speckled 
trout that in average size are unsurpassed by any to be found 
in waters known to the brotherhood of anglers. It was a 
common experience to have three trout hooked at once, any 
one of which would weigh two to three pounds. They made 
no effort to catch for the pleasure of bragging about the 
number taken, and limited their catch to 500 or 600. To 
prove what could be done, they in one hour’s fishing caught 
twenty-nine fish, which weighed 112 pounds. The largest 
taken weighed six pounds and a half, and was caught by 
W. H. Reid on a fly made by Robert Tangneuy, of this city, 
who made all the flies used by the party. The most killing 
flies were found to be those called Pan euy and Ellwanger. 
An imitation of the alewive made by Tangneuy was found 
very attractive; in fact, all them that were used by the 
anglers were literally bitten in pieces by the trout.— Rochester 
(N. Y.) Journal. 


SEVENTY-THREE TROUT IN ONE HoLe.—Haralson Co., 
Ga., Aug. 9.—Audubon, in one of his publications, I forget 
which, mentions a friend insisting on using an artificial fly 
on a trout stream in a wild forest, and adds that he took but 
one fish, none of the others would bite thereafter, although 
he, Audubon, took many with the worm. One of your re- 
cent correspondents mentions taking several trout with the 
fly from one hole, and expresses the opinion that this is 
rarely done. I once took seventy-three trout from one hole 
on a Nova Scotia stream, late in the season, entirely with 
flies, using the gray-winged fly with red body, and the same 
with yellow body, the red y appearing thefavonite. The 
hole was on a small stream near where it emptied into a 
larger one, about fifteen by twenty feet in diameter and 
five or six deep. The day was dark, with just a drip of 
rain. The summer had been dry, with rather low water 
in the streams. The gross weight of the fish captured was 
about one hundred pounds. About three hours were taken 
in landing the fish.—W. T. 


drawn off wit: 


without it. 


amined the cans for dead fish, and found them all lively, 


fish were all taken out of this can and the water poured out, 


train to see about our transportation, and he changed t 


agitation of the water. 
As soon asthe assistant could get over with the fish the 


them those still living were brought into a lively condition. 
At Omaha we lost fifty-eight fish. I thought while here 


of distress; many were a good while on their sides. In all we 
lost something less than one hundred and fifty. 


From Omaha we did not lose any through to the Pacific 
coast, three days and a half. The bass were put into Suisun 
Bay below the junction of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
rivers, about thirty miles from San Francisco, in water a 
little brackish, and at 60deg. Fahr. All the bass were very 
lively and strong, and after being put into a pail of water it 
wasahard matter to catch them again withanet. Fully 
three hundred bass, averaging six anda half inches long, 
some of them nine inches long, were put into the water. 

The fish were fed on the way with liver. They were often 
very h We aerated the water at least every half hour, 
out tatuh ot the time once in twenty minutes; once in a while 
with a dipper, but most of the time with a long cylinder with 
handle at —_ and perforated at the bottom with fine holes, 
which would give a fine shower of almost perfectly aerated 
water. 

In stopping at a good watering place we would draw down 
the water from the cans and up with fresh, fill our 
three extra cans and four pails of water. This quantity of 
water would do for two hundred miles or so, but between 
Laramie and Humboldt, from fifteen to twenty-one hours’ 
run, I had recourse to a barrel that I found in Cheyenne, fill- 
ing it up at Laramie with good water, placing it on the plat- 
form between the baggage and the postal car, putting a board 
on the surface of the water and covering it over with a sack 
to _- out the dirt and cinders. By this little scheme we 
had the water we needed, and consequently having no 
occasion to use any dangerous water. 

If it had not been eee is wae nae that 
ee substance foun one can, y the con- 

on of the fish up to near Council Bluffs, from a little 





Narrowssure, N. Y., Aug. 16.—Bass fishing up here 
was never better, and m fifty minutes, last Saturday, I 
landed five fish, weighing eight and a half pounds. A day 
or two previous we a fine mess of fish that would not 
have disgraced re Sothern, Billy Florence and President 
Arthur included, for a morning’s sport. Now, if any poor 
city fellow who is fond of fishing will come up here and 
ane a few = ca eae _ a guide, and it does 
not prove tobe asI say, let him call on me and 
the bill.—S. H. H. . ee re 


Satmon at Cape Breton.—Halifax, N. 8., papers re- 
port the pools at Margaree as swarming with salmon, and 
that advices from there state that the salmon fishing this 
month is the best for years. Two gentlemen are Po 

of two 





as ha killed eighty salmon within a ‘od way this side of that we woud not have lost half a 
weeks, w three pel took thirty-six. trout are pene emacs Td Ww RY. 
also abundant. Saw Fraxoisco, July 27. + ae 





T= following particulars of the trip with striped bass from 


States Fish Commission use in transportation of shad, sawing 







Shrewsbury River, N. J., which was as high as 84 degrees 



























the eel grass being preferable) was put into the bottom of 
the box, the eels were then put on this grass, a little water 
poured on them occasionally to keep them moist, and a small 
eves of ice put on the cover, to melt and to drop through the 


minutes in clean water, fresh or salt, and washing out of the 


box, was all the attention the eels had through to the Pacific 
coast. They arrived in good condition. On being put into 


We had caught about 600 striped bass, but a number died 
in the cages from the hot water, bruises and consequent 


In six of the cans forty of the smaller bass were put, and 


with which we filled the cans, to start with was at 84 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and about four degrees marked on the brine 
hydrometer. Before we could get this warm water cooled 


G. H. Wild told me at the station that about a dozen were 










































lost some of their scales, or had contusions—bloody marks— 
on them; quite a number which died had the ‘‘water louse,” 
so-called, a parasite attached to their gills. These parasites 
were huge fellows, being about >in. long by %<in. broad, and 
would have killed the fish sooner or later anyhow. From 
Philadelphia we lost no fish for two days, till before entering 
Council Bluffs the fish were all in splendid condition. We 
had kept the water salted to near 4 degrees per salinometer 
with Turk Island salt till passing Philadelphia, or during that 
night, when the saiinometer was accidentally broken, when 
we were obliged to go by our taste. It did not seem to matter 
whether the bass were in salt or fresh water, for we got out 
of Turk Island salt, and were obliged to buy some refined 
well salt or use none at all; this we did not use, fearing it 
might harm the fish, consequently{the water gradually be- 
came entirely fresh again, the fish doing as well asin salt 


kind of fish in that will stand it, for the salt has a tendency 
to precipitate the organic matterin the water, and which 
collects in wee on the bottom of the can, and can be easily 

the syphon. I also think that trout would 
accommodate themselves to at least 4 degrees of salt, as it is 
hardly perceptible to the taste, and for a long journey this 
amount of saline water would keep the water purer than 


Some twenty miles before getting to Council Bluffs we ex- 
except in one can, from which we took sixteen dead. The 


when at the bottom was found a greenish substance about as 
big as a lozenge, too big to go through a %-inch syphon, and 
would break like a bit of cheese. When we arrived at 
Council Bluffs I had to leave my assistant, Mr. Marks, in 
charge while I crossed over the Missouri River in the an 

e 


water. It was said the water was good; it was taken from 
an artesian well; but the fish soon began to show signs of dis- 
tress, and with all the aerating he could give them ten were 
thrown out dead and most of the others were lying on their 
sides at times. Some said afterward that this water was 
alkaline, and others said that ne alkali was in the water, as 
it had been analyzed and none found. Artesian water is 
almost entirely deprived of air, as I have known carp to turn 
over in it in a few minutes, and brought to again by violent 


water was changed to river water, and by hard work aerating 


that none of them would be saved alive, as all showed signs 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXHIBITION.— 
LONDON, 1883. 


REGULATIONS, 


GREAT international fisheries exhibition, under the pa- 
tA. tronage of Her Majesty the Queen and the presidency of 
H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, will be held in London in 1883, 

The exhibition will be opened on the Ist of May, and con- 
tinue open for a period of not less than six months. 

The principal objects to be admitted are comprised in the 
annexed classification, which is intended to include all kinds 
of specimens of fish life, and to illustiate all the modes by 
which the marine and fresh-water animals of economic value 
are captured and utilized, together with the commercial, sci- 
entific, social,"historic and legislative aspects of such fisheries. 

Medals in gold, silver and bronze, and diplomas of honor, 
will be awarded by a jury, the composition of which will be 
settled later. 

No charge will be made for space, but exhibitors will have 
to pay every expense of transit, delivery, fixing and removing 
their exhibits, and they must, either personally or by their 
agents, superintend the reception and installation, and at the 
close of the exhibition, the removal of their goods; in default 
thereof, the committee reserves to itself the right of doing 
whatever may be considered necessary, and at the expense of 
the exhibitor.* 

Applications for admission must be made on printed forms, 
which will be supplied on application; these are to be sent to 
the general secretary in London on or before Sept. 1, 1882, 
except under special arrangements or concessions. 

The general secretary will, before Oct. 1, 1882, or as soon 
after as practicable, notify to applicants the decision of the 
committee, and will indicate the space, if any, which has 
been accorded to them, and give to each a number. 

Contributors to the loan department are requested to com- 
municate with the secretary, who will supply forms to be 
filled up by them. 

All packages containing goods intended for exhibition must 
have painted on them the distinctive mark (I. F. E.) in red 
paint, and they must also have painted on them the name and 
number of the exhibitor. 

Packages from foreign countries must likewise have painted 
on them in distinctive marks the letters (I. F. E.) in red paint. 
They must be addressed to the exhibitor himself or his agent. 
They must all be marked in such a way as to show distinctly 
from whence they come, the: name of the country and the 
number of the exhibitor being painted legibly thereon. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


CLASS I.—SECTION I.—SEA FISHING. 


Gear of every description and of all nations used in trawl, 
herring, long line, hand line, and every other mode or system 
of fishing, including all nets, lines, hooks, harpoons, tackle, 
etc., employed in the same. Oyster dredges, crab, lobster. 
prawn, etc., pots, and other appliances for catching fish o' 
this description. Fishing craft of all nations; models and 
representations of the same. Steam fishing vessels and steam 
carriers. Fishing vessels and boats other than steam vessels. 
Ropes and canvass suitable to fishing vessels. Steam capstans, 
compasses, barometers, telescopes, lights, lamps, fog horns, 
systems of signalling at night for fishing fleets and vessels, 
electric lights, laminous paint, and other equipment of fishing 
vessels, charts for fishermen. Models of Chern piers and 
slips, for fishing purposes. Fishing tackle and netting in dif- 
ferent stages of preparation, and machinery used for working 
up the raw material. Life boats, their equipment, and life- 
saving apparatus of every description. Appliances and 
methods ter breaking the force of the sea at the entrance of 
harbors and elsewhere. Methods of communication from the 
shore to light-ships and fishing fleets by submarine cables. 
Methods of protecting submarine cables from injury by fish- 
ing operations (illustrated by models and dra wings). 

SECTION II,—FRESHWATER FISHING. 

Salmon nets and fixed appliances for catching sulmonide in 
all their varieties. Salmon rods, reels, lines, artificial flies 
and baits, gaffs, spears, creels. etc. Trout rods, reels, landing 
nets, lines, artificial flies, baits, baskets, bags, etc. Pike, bar- 
bel, and other coarse fish-rods, reels and tackle, artificial spin- 
ning baits, etc. Traps, nets, bucks, wheels and all kinds of 
apparatus for catching eels, lampreys, etc. Hooks, etc. Ang- 
lers’ apparel of every description. Boats, punts, cobles, col- 
lapsible, portable, ete., in models or otherwise. Note.—The 
above classification is suggested as a convenient one for this 
class, but it is not intended to exclude any objects which come 
within the class. 

CLASS Il.—ECONOMIC CONDITION OF FISHERMEN, 


Apparel and personal equipment. Food and medicine 
chests. Models and plans of dwellings. Contracts of partner- 
ships. Insurances of, life, boats, gear, etc. Benefit societies. 


CLASS III.—COMMERCIAL AND ECONOMIC, 


Preparation, preservation, and utilization of fish. For edi- 
ble purposes--Models of fish curing establishments. Methods 
of, and models and other representations of any appliances for, 
drying, curing, salting, smoking, tinning, cooking, etc. Fish 
dried, smoked, cured, salted, tinned or otherwise prepared for 
food. All products prepared from fish, such as oils, roes, isin- 
glass, etc. Antiseptics suitable for preserving fish for food. 

or other than edible pu ils, manures, and other pro- 
ducts prepared from fish. Methods of, and models, and other 
representations of appliances for, poe oils and manures 
from fish. Sea and fresh water pearl shells; mother of pearl 
manufactured; pearls sorted. Preparation and application of 
sponges, @orals, pearls, shells, and all parts and products of 
aquatic animals, etc., to purposes useful and ornamental, with 
specimens. Transport and sale of fish—Appliances for carry- 
ing fish and for ve fish during transport or otherwise, 
and models of the same. Models of fish markets, and appli- 
ances connected with the same. 


CLASS IV.—FISHCULTURE, 


Models or drawings of fish hatching. breeding and rearing 
establishments, including oyster and other shellfish grounds; 
and all apparatus and implements connected with the same, 
and for transporting fish and fish ova; food for fry; repre- 
sentations illustrative of the development and progressive 
growth of fish; models and drawings of fish passes and fish 
ladders. Scientific investigation—Models and drawings of 
diseases of fish, with special reference to their origin and cure; 

rocesses for rendering streams polluted by sewage and cham- 
ical and other works innocuous to fish life (illustrated by 
models and drawings); physico-chemical investigation into 
those qualities of salt and fresh water which affect aquatic 
animals; investigation of the bottom of the sea and of es, 
shown by samples; aquatic plants in relation to fishing, etc. ; 
researches into the aquatic fauna (animals of tke sever 
classes preserved in alcohol or prepared, etc.); a atus and 
implements used in such researches; acclimatizat! on of fish. 


CLASS V.—NATURAL HISTORY.—AQUARIA. 


Specimens Being tate e and fresh water), fresh, stuffed or 
preserved, casts, wings and representations oe ar- 
ranged according to their various ies and localities; 
sponges, in their natural state; corals, in their natural state. 
polyps, jelly-fish, etc.; entozoa; mollusca of all kinds and 
shells not included in Class III.; starfishes, sea urchins, holo- 
thuriz; worms used for bait, or noxious; leeches, etc.; per- 
fect insects and larve of insects which are destroyers of 
spawn or serve as food for fish; crustacea of all kinds; fish of 





* These rules do not to exhibits made in the American de- 
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all kinds; reptiles, such as tortoises, turtles, terrapins, lizards, 
serpents. ‘eroee, newts, etc.; aquatic and other birds hostile to 
fish or fishing; aquatic “and amphibious mammalia (otters, 
seals, whales, etc.) and others detrimental to fish; works on 
ichthyology; maps illustrating geographical distribution, mi- 
gration, etc., of fishes and spawn; specimens and representa- 
tions iliustrative of the relations between extinct and exist- 
ing fishes. 

CLASS VI.—HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF FISHING.—FISHERY 

LAWS.—FISH COMMERCE. 


Ancient fishing implements or their reproductions—Models, 
pictures, books, ‘ations, charters and seals of ancient fisher- 
men guilds; fishery laws of different countries; copies of 
treaties, conventions, etc., dealing with international fishery 
relations; reports, statistics and literature of fish, fishing and 
fisheries; reports on acclimatization of fish, and of attempts 
in this direction. 
CLASS VII.—LOAN COLLECTIONS. 
Collections within the scope of the foregoing classes. 
MONEY PRIZES. 


The committee will be prepared to receive and consider the 
offer of money prizes for any special exhibits or essays con- 
nected with the objects of the exhibition. 


PRIZE ESSAYS, 


1. £100. The Natural History of Commercial Sea Fishes of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with special reference to such 
parts of their natural history asbear upon their production 
and commercial use. 

Note.—This would include natural history, food, habits and 
localities fish frequent at different seasons and _ artificial pro- 

agation. (This will not include the Salmonide.) Prize of- 
fered by Sir H. Peek, Bart., M. P. 

2. £100. Theeffect of the existing national and interna- 
tional laws for the regulation and protection of deep sea fish- 
eries, with suggestions for improvements in said laws. 

8. £100, Relations of the State with fishermen and fisheries, 
including all matters dealing with their protection and regu- 
lation. 

Note.—This would relate to home legislation affecting reg- 
ulations for fishing vessels, protection of spawning beds, 
close time (if any) for salt water fish. 

4, £100. On improved facilities for the capture, economic 
transmission and distribution of sea fishes. 

Note.—On improved nets and modes of catching salt water 
fish, the application of steam to deep sea fisheries, the advan- 
tages of steam carriers, greater facilities to be given by rail- 
‘way companies in regard to rates, refrigerating vans, new 
and improved fish markets, cola storing rooms for ditto. 

5. £100. On improved fishery harbor accommodation for 
Great Britain and Ireland, indicating the localities most in 
need of such harbors, the general principles on which they 
should be constructed and the policy the State should adopt 
in aiding and encouraging harbor accommodation for fish- 
ing purposes. 

Note.—The effect of the Passing Tolls Act, 1861, the causes 
which led to its failure, grants to supplement local efforts, 
loans at low rate of interest, period to which they should be 
extended. 

pecond-class prizes.—(Amount £25 each.) 

1. On the legislation at present applicable to the salmon 
fisheries in Scotland (including the River Tweed), and the 
best means of improving it. 

2. On the legislation at present preees to the salmon 
fisheries in England and Wales, and the best means of im- 
proving it. 

8. On the legislation at present applicable to the salmon 
fisheries in Ireland, and the best means of improving it. 

4. On the introduction and acclimatization of foreign fish. 

5. On the propagation of fresh water fish, excluding Sal- 
monide. 

6. On the propagation of the Salmonide. 

7. On oyster culture. 

8. On the best means of increasin 
and other mollusks (oysters except 
food, 

v. £25, On the best system of life insurance for fishermen, 
and of insuring boats, gear, nets, etc. 

10. A descriptive account of the angling societies of the 
metropolis, showing their origin, extent and constitution; as 
well as of the benevolent organizations attached to them. 

11, On the currents, temperatures, and other physical con- 
ditions of the sea in relation to reproduction, growth and 
migrations of fish. 


the supply of mussels 
) used either for bait or 


REGULATIONS. 

1. All competitors shuu iuciose their names and addresses 
in a cover to the secretary; the subject of their essays and 
their motto to be clearly written on the outside of such cover. 

2, Jurors will be appointed to adjudicate upon the various 
essays, and where possible it is proposed to secure the aid of 
foreign experts for this purpose. 

3. After the jurors have awarded the prizes the covers 
above referred to shall be opened in the presence of the chair- 
man of the essay committee and the secretary, who shall 
declare the names of the successful competitors. 

4. The committee of management have power to publish 
the whole or part of any that may be submitted to competi- 
tion. Essays not published will be returned on the applica- 
tion of the writers, but the committee of management do not 
make themselves or any of the officers of the exhibition liable 
for the loss of any essay or essays. 

5, The judges are not bound to award a prize unless they 
consider one of the essays deserving of it. 

6. No prize shall be given for an essay which has already 
appeared in print. 

i. All essays with the motto attached must be addressed 
to the secretary of the Great International Fisheries Exhibi- 
tion, 1883, London. . 

8. Every essay must be written in the English language or 
must be accompanied by an English translation, and must be 
sent in so as to arrive at the offices of the exhibition on or 
before May 1, 1888. 


THE AMERICAN FISHCULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
PROCEEDINGS ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF THE SWORD-FISH. 
BY G. BROWN GOODE. 
(CONTINUED. ] 


PERIODICAL MOVEMENTS OF THE SWORD-FISH—TIMES OF AR- 
RIVAL AND DEPARTURE, 


Before entering upon a discussion of the movements of the 
sword-fish and their causes, it seems desirable to bring to- 
gether the facts which have been learned, by conversation 
with fishermen and otherwise, in one group. Each man’s 
views are given in his own style, and as nearly as possible in 
his own words. There is no attempt at a classification of the 
facts. This will be made subsequently. 

An old swordfisherman at New York informed Mr. Black- 
ford that the season opens in the neighborhood of Sandy 
Hook about the first of June, and continues along the coast as 
far east as Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket Shoals until 
about the middle of September. He has heard of their bei 
caught as far east as Cape Sable. At the first cold winds 0’ 
September they disappear. They are, like the mackerel, at 
first very poor and lean, but as the season advances they 
grow fatter. , 

Mr. John H. Thomson, of New Bedford, who kindly inter- 
viewed-some of the local fishermen, writes: ‘“‘The sword- 
fish appear on our coast, south of Block Island, about May 25 
te June 1, They appear to come from the southwest, or just 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


inside the track of the Gulf Stream. They gradually approach | is the hypothesis of a sojourn in the middle strata of mid- 
the Vineyard Sound and vicinity durmg June and until July | ocean exactly tenable. Perhaps they migrate to some distant 


10 or 15, then appear to leave, working to the southeast, and 
are to be found to the southeast of Crab Ledge about the mid- 
dle of July. This school is composed of eee small 
fish, averaging about 150 pounds gross or about 100 pounds 
- without head and tail, as they are delivered in the market. 
The smallest are 4 feet lonz, including the sword, and weigh 
from 30 to 40 pounds; the largest ¥ eet long, with sword, 
and weighing 300 pounds ss. ese fish are of a light 
plumbeous hue, darker on the back and white on the belly. 

“Of late years another school has appeared southeast of 
Cape Cod and George’s Banks about the Ist of August. These 
fish are altogether different, being much larger, weighing 
from 300 to pounds gross, and are entirely black. I have 
this week conversed with an old smackman, M. C. Tripp, who 
has all his life been a fisherman, and has this year (1874) 
captured about ninety fish, and his opinion is that they are 
not the same school. They appear to be of about the same 
abundance in average years, the catch depending on weather, 
fogs, etc. They come and leave in a general school, not in 
close schools like other fish, but distributed over the surface 
of the water, the whole being called by the fishermen the 
‘annual school,’ oo it cannot strictly be so named.” 

According to Mr. Willard Nye, sword-fish appear on the 
coast of Massachusetts from the 8th to the 20th of June, and 
are first seen southwest of Block Island. They begin to leave 
in August, but stray ones are sometimes seen as late as the 
last of October. The usual explanation of their movement is 
that they are following their food—mackerel and menhaden 
—which swarm our waters in the season named, and which 
are of course driven off by the approach of winter and rough 
weather. 

Capt. R. H. Hurlbert took a very large sword-fish on 
George’s Banks, in November, 1875, in a snow-storm. 

The first sword-fish of the season of 1875 was taken June 
20, southwest of Montauk Point; its weight was 185 pounds. 

One taken off Noman’s Land, July 20, 1875, weighed when 
dressed 120 ae and measured 7 feet. A cast was taken 
(No. 360), which was exhibited in the Government Building 
at Philadelphia. 

Capt. Benjamin Ashby, of Noank, Conn., tells me that the 
New London and Noank vessels leave home on their sword- 
fishing cruise about the 6th of July. Through July they fish 
between Noman’s Land and the South Shoals Lightship. The 
fish “‘strike in” to Block Island and Montauk Point every year 
about the Ist of July. They are first seen twenty to twenty- 
five miles southeast of Montauk. At the end of August they 
are most abundant inthe South Channel. Captain Ashb: 
never saw them at any time so abundant as August 15, 1859. 
He was cruising between George’s Banks and the South 
Shoals. It was a calm day, afterafog. He could at any 
time see twenty-five or thirty from the masthead. They turn 
South when snow comes, 

Capt. George H. Martin, of East Gloucester, tells me that 
the Gloucester vessels employed in this fishery expect to be 
on the fishing grounds south of George’s Banks by the 10th of 
June. They almost always find the fish there on their arri- 
val, following the schoolsof mackerel. They ‘tend on sound- 
ings,” like the mackerel. The first sword-fish of 1877 was 
taken June 10; the first of 1878, June 14. 

The statements already quoted, and numerous conversa- 
tions with fishermen not here recorded, lead me to believe 
that sword-fish are most abundant on the shoals near the 
shore and onthe banks during the months of July and Au- 
gust; that they make their appearance on the frequented 
cruising grounds between Montauk Point and the eastern 
part of George’s Banks some time between the 25th of Ma: 
and the 20th of June, and that they remain until the approac: 
of cold weather in October or early in November. The dates 
of the capture of the first fish on the cruising ground referred 
to are recorded for three years, and are reasonably reliable: 
1875, June 20; 1877, June 10; 1878, June 14. 

South of the cruising ground the dates of arrival and de- 
parture are doubtless farther apart; north and east the season 
shorter. There are no means of obtaining information, since 
the men engaged in this fishery are the only ones likely to re- 
member the dates when the fish are seen. 


REASONS OF THE COMING OF SWORD-FISH UPON OUR COAST, 


The sword-fish comes into our waters in pursuit of its food. 
At least this is the most probable explanation of their move- 
ments, since the duties of reproduction appear to be performed 
elsewhere. Like the tunny, the bluefish, the bonito, and the 
squeteaguc, they pursue and prey upon the schools of men- 
haden and mackerel, which are so abundant in the summer 
months. ‘‘When you see sword-fish, you may know that 
mackerel are about!” said an old fisherman tome. ‘‘Where you 
see the fin-back whale following food, there you, find sword- 
fish!” said another. The sword-fish also feeds upon squid, 
which are at times abundant on our banks. 


THE INFLUENCE OF TEMPERATURE UPON THE MOVEMENTS OF 
THE SWORD-FISH. 

To what extent this tish is amenable to the influences of 
temperature is an unsolved problem. We are met at the out- 
set by the fact that they are frequently taken on traw!l lines, 
which are set at the depth of 100 fathoms or more on the off- 
shore banks. We know that the temperature of the water at 
those localities, and at that depth is sure to be less than 40 
deg. Fahrenheit. How is this fact to be reconciled with the 
known habits of the fish, that it prefers the warmest weather 
of summer and swims at the surface in water of temperature 
ranging from 55 deg. to 70 deg., sinking when cool winds blow? 
The case seemed clear eno’ until this inconvenient discov- 
ery was made, that sword-fish are taken on bottom trawl- 
lines. In other respects their habits agree closely with those 
of the mackerel tribe, all the members of which seem sensi- 
tive to slight changes in temperature, and which, as a rule, 
prefer temperatnre in the nee horneas of 50 deg. or more. 

There is one theory by which this difficulty may be avoided. 
We may suppose that the sword-fish take the hooks on their 
way down to the bottom; that in their struggles they get en- 
tangled in the line and hooks, and when exhaus sink to 
the bottom. This is not improbable. A conversation with 
some fishermen who have caught them in this way develops 
the fact that the fish are usually much tangled in the line, and 
are nearly lifeless when they are brought to the surface. A 
confirmation is found in the observations of Captain Baker, 
of the schooner Peter D. Smith, of Gloucester, who tells me 
that caay Coven are taken on the hand-lines of the codfisher- 
men on George’s Banks. His observations lead him to believe 
that they only take the hook when the tide is running very 
swiftly and the lines are trailing out in the tide-way at a con- 
siderable distance from the bottom, and that the sword-fish 
strike for the bottom as soon as they are hooked. This theory 
is not improbable, as I have al; y remarked, but I do not 
at present advocate it very strongly. I want more facts be- 
fore making up my own mind. At present the relation of 
the sword-fish to temperature must be left without being un- 
derstood. 

The appearance of the fish at the surface depends ap- 
parently upon temperature. They are seen only upon quiet 
summer days, in the morning before ten or eleven o’clock and 
in the afternoon about four o’clock. Old tishermen say that 
they rise when the mackerel rise, and when the mackerel go 
down they go down also. 

PROBABLE WINTER HABITAT OF. THE SWORD-FISH. 

Regarding the winter abode of the sword-fish conjecture is 
useless. I have already discussed this question at length with 
reference to the menhaden and mackerel. With the sword- 
fish the conditions are very different. The former are known 
to spawn in our waters, and the schools of young ones follow 
the old ones in toward the shores. The latter donot spawn in 
our waters, We cannot well believe that they hibernate, nor 
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region, where they spawn. But then the spawning time of 
this species in the Mediterranean, as is related in a subse- 
— paragraph, appears to occur in the summer months, at 
the very time when our sword-fish are thronging our own 
waters, apparently with no care for the perpetuation of their 
species. 

MOVEMENTS OF INDIVIDUAL SWORD-FISHES. 

A sword-fish when swimming near the surface usually 
allows its dorsal fin and the upper lobe of its caudal fin to be 
visible, ee out of the water several inches. It is this 
habit which enables the fisherman to detect the presence of 
the fish. It swims slowly along, and the fishing schooner 
with a light breeze finds no difficulty in overtaking it. When 
excited its motions are very rapid and nervous. Sword-fish 
are sometimes seen to leap entirely out of the water. Early 
writers attributed this habit to the tormenting presence of 
parasites, but this theory seems hardly necessary, knowing 
what we do of its violent exertions at other times. The 
pointed head, the fins of the back and abdomen snugly fitting 
into grooves, the absence of ventrals, the long, lithe, muscular 
body, sloping slowly to the tail, fit it for the most rapid and 
forcible movement through the water. Prof. Richard Owen, 
testifying in an English court in regard to its power, said: 

“Tt strikes with the accurrulated force of fifteen double- 
handed hammers. Its velocity is equal to that of a swivel- 
shot, and is as dangerous in its effects as a heavy artillery 
projectile.” 

Many very curious instances are on record of the encounters 
of this fish with other fishes or of their attacks upon ships. 
What can be the inducement for it to attack objects so much 
larger than itself it is hard to surmise. Every’ one knows 
the couplet from Oppian: 


‘‘Nature her bounty to his mouth confined, 
Gave him a sword, but left unarmed his mind.”’ 


It surely seems as if a temporary insanity sometimes takes 
ssession of the fish. It is not strange that, when harpooned, 

it should retaliate by attacking its assailant. An old sword- 
fisherman told Mr. Blackford that his vessel had been struck 
twenty times. There are, however, many instances of en- 
tirely unprovoked assault on vessels at sea. Many of these 
are recounted in a later portion of this memoir. Their move- 
ments when feeding are discussed below, as well as their 
alleged peculiarities of movement during the breeding season. 
It is the universal testimony of our fishermen that two are 
never seen swimming close together. Captain Ashby says 
that they are always distant from each other at least thirty 
or forty feet. a 
[TO BE CONTINUED,] 


The Hennel. | j 


FIXTURES. 4 


January 9, 10, and 11, 1882.—Meriden Poultry Association Bench 4 
Show, Meriden, Conn. Joshua Shute, Secretary, 193 Hobart street, 


Meriden, Conn. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


ae 8, 4,5 and 6, 1882. Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society’s 
Fifth Annual Bench Show, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entries for the Bench 
Show Derby, for English setters whelped on or after March 1, 1882, 
close December 1, 1882. Chas. Lincoln, Superiutendent. I. R. Stay- 
ton, Secretary, Allegheny City, Pa. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


September 4.—National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Prairie i 
Chickens, Fairmont, Minn. Entries for the Derby close July 1, for the 
All-aged, Sept. 4. Jos. H. Dew, Columbia, Tenn., Secretary. 

November 17-—Eastern Fieid Trials Club Field Trials on Quail, near 
High Point, N.C. Entries for the Derby close July 1. For the All- 
Aged and Members’ Stake, November 1. F.N. Hall, P. O. Box 884, 
New York, rae: 

December 4—National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Quail, 
Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn., Secretary. 

December 11—New Orleans Gun Club Field Trials or Quail, Opelou- 
sas, La. Entries close December 11. J. K. Renaud, Secretary, New 
Orleans, La. Entries for the Club Cup close December z= 











ST. BERNARD AND MASTIFF IMPORTATION. 


Bb Ng te ga August 3, we visited the steamship State of 
Florida, at the foot of Canal street, and paid our respects 
to Monarque, one of the best all round St. Bernard dogs that 
‘we have seen ina long time. He has a grand head, beauti- 
fully marked. His color is a dark orange tawny, slightly 
brindled, and with considerable white. He stands a trifle 
over thirty inches af the shoulder, and has a good body, with 
capital legs and feet. He carries himself royally, and when 
he is put in good condition we believe that he will prove the 
peer of any one of the breed in the country. e was im- 
ported by Miss Arnold, of New York, who will keep him as a 
companion and pet, a position for which he is well qualified, 
as his disposition is of the best. We trust that his fair owner 
will gratify the lovers of this noble breed of dogs by exhibit- 
ing him at the show of the Westminster Kennel Club next 
=e Monarque was three years old last month. He was 
bred by Mr. F. Hodding, and is by Sultan out of Annie. He 
was exhibited at Belfast in 1880, winning first. On board the 
same vessel there was a capital mastiff bitch, consigned to 
Mr. W. Wade, of Pittsburgh, Pa. Her name is Dinah II. 
She isone of Miss Hesketh’s reed, and isin whelp to Taurus II. 
(E. K. C. 8S. B. 9,339), These were all the particulars that we 
learned about her. Although rather small she isa rare good 
one, with immense bone for her size. She shows lots of qual- 
ity, and her owner may well be proud of her. Both Mon-: 
arque and Dinah II. were purch: for their owners by Mr. 
W. Graham, of Belfast, Ireland. 





A GHASTLY POINT.—Of all the points made by dogs on 
Tuesday, when thousands of men were out shooting wood. 
cock, none was of more importance than that made near the 
Rifle Range by a pointer owned by Thomas Morris, of Ironde- 4 
quoit. The dog found several woodcock, but in one bush he. 
was seen to act strangely, as if something other than a game 
bird was near. He drew up and pointed, and when his mas- 
ter went forward he found the remains of the Italian Giacomo 
Antonio Alexandrio, who is supposed to have been murdered. 
Thomas Morris notified his brother, who was near by, and 
two other men who were in the vicinity, and then informed 
Deputy Sheriff Standenmaier, who said the remains were 
probably those of the missing man. The body had been 
thrown down beside a hole full of water in the swamp, and if 
the person who carried it there had taken time to throw it 
into the water, it would probably never have been found. Mr. 
Morris will receive the reward of $150 offered for the recovery 
of the body.—Rochester Journal. 


DUKE OF BEAUFORT.—Mr. J. H. Goodsell’s Duke of 
Beaufort has arrived home from his visit to England in capi- 
tal condition and looking better than ever. Accompanyi 
him was a bitch that we will notice more fully next week, as 
we have been unable to learn any particulars regarding her in 
season for this issue. , 


THE LAVERACK MONUMENT.—The following additional 
amounts to the Laverack monument fund have been received 
by Mr, egeiors, inne our iompent last, week: Previously re- 
pastel $55; A. H. Moore, lelphia, Pa., $20; W. A: Cos- 
, Flatbush, Pa.,-$2; J. Von Lengerke, $2. bat 
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MR. J. BAILEY’S ENGLISH SETTER DOG “COUNT PARIS.” 


COUNT PARIS. 


O° illustration this week is of the blue belton English setter 
J dog Count Paris, owned by Mr. J. Bailey, of Roxbury, 
Mass- He was bred by Mr. A. M. Tucker of Charlestown, Mass, 
He is 214 years old, and is by Royal Blue, out of Modjeska. He 
won first in the open class for native — setter dogs at Bos- 
ton last May in a capital class, and was claimed at the catalogue 
price, $200, by his present owner, Count Paris is a very handsome 
animal of medium size, remarkably well put together, with lots of 
quality. He is also essed of fine field qualities, which will be 
exhibited at the field trials this fall, as his owner is confident that 
with proper handling he will acquit himself withhonor. Thecut 
is by Harry Tallnan,. 


HOWLS ABOUT THE JUDGES. 


y Se one of the Field Trials of the National A. K. Club oc- 

curs Sept. 3, 1882, which is now only a month distant 
we have concluded to take time by the pencil, as it were, a 
publish the following correspondence in advance. We are 
induced to this course not only as a matter of convenience to 
the printers, but as furnishing a model for those deep and able 
critics who may conclude to reserve their remarks until after 
the 4th of September. Others may follow the proverbial ex- 
ample and simply refer to the printed letters as ‘‘them’s my 
sentiments.” 





LETTER NO. 1, 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I would like to know, sir, whether it is the design of the 
stingy and avaricious persons who have got up the system of 
field trials to attempt to absorb all the sporting com of the 
country by a base and extravagant use of money, and to keep 
out the poor but honest hunter, who enjoys shooting just as 
well as they do. Now, sir, just let me say that when these 
codfish aristocrats have succeeded in raising the standard so 
high as to be beyond the reach of the laboring classes, they 

1 find themselves without support or countenance. No, 
sir, let us at once raise the cry of ‘‘Cheap dog, for the people, 
and by the people.” BRUTUS. 
LETTER NO, 1. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


GLASGOW DOG SHOW. 
| Ws are indebted to the London Field for our report of 
the inatgural dog show of the Scottish Kennel Club, 
| which was held at Glasgow, July 25, We have space only for 
| fe comments and awards in the pointer, setter and spaniel 
| classes. 
| Judges—The Rev. J. C. Macdona, Messrs. Geo. Raper, A. 
Cameron, J. R. Richardson, Thos. Eaton, J. R. Morrison, and 
| Wm. Duncan. 
| For some time back there has been a feeling throughout 
Scotland that the various breeds of dogs have not been so 
| satisfactory or creditable to the country as could be desired, 
and, with a view to remedy matters, a Scottish kennel club 
has been formed. At present only Scotchmen are eligible for 
membership, but not a few are anxious that this restriction 
should be rescinded. The Highland Agricultural show hav- 
ing been fixed to be held in Glasgow on July 25 to 28, the club 
saw a favorable opportunity for making its début. A satisfac- 
tory arrangement was made with the Highland Society, and 
the dog show was held on the same ground. The show gives 
every promise of proving a complete success, thanks to the 
energy of the honorable secretary and his hard-working and 
obliging committee. A liberal schedule was issued, and has 
been fairly well responded to (475 entries), taking into con- 
sideration that more than one important fixture is being held 
on the same dates; but the club acted very wisely in arrang- 
ing that all dogs entered for Darlington show would be 
allowed to leave Glasgow on the night of the 27th. 

Pointer dogs, ten entries: Asa lot, only second-class; we 
did not find one amougst them specially worthy of comment. 
Bitches, fifteen entries: A great improvement here. Bona 
Belli honored pen 111 with her presence; but, alas! her win- 
ning chance was early gone, for she was one of the first lot 
who had orders to quit. Jt was evident to a casual observer 
that Mr. Cameron was not at home with his work; he ap- 
peared to get awfully mixed, and a full hour anda half was 
spent before his task was finished. It is only fair to add that 
he did get hold of a good bitch in Forest Lily, a very stylish 
bitch, with nice head and rare body; she was, however, lucky 
to win. Heath Belle, a very smart white and black, was 
quite good enough to get into the money, but she failed to 


| 








While I dislike exceedingly to trespass upon your valuable | meet with recognition. Lady Fan was extremely lucky, as 
space about a personal matter, re I feel that it is my duty to call | she is hardly good enough for a commendation here. 


attention to the management of the late field trial, 

Now, sir, this organization issued prospectuses and circulars 
inviting ee to show their dogs. Acting upon the supposi- 
tion that I was —a betas ap yee I was one of the unfortu- 
nate ones whosent a dog. dog is well known as the celebrated 
Bang, out of the wonderful Buster, by Clip, out of Sally Out, 
and thus has all the blood that can be ven a dog. He is known 
throughout our entire district as a pointer dog, and every friend 
f have on earth united in assuring me of a prize. 

Now, if such a dog as this is to be set aside for the bench-legged, 
skew-eyed, fiddle-headed, lantern-jawed brute that was elected for 
the champion, why, then, it is time the rules of such trials were 
being overhauled and repaired. 

I might say more, sir, I scorn to make insinuations ‘though 
such were plenty” about the judges, Doubtless they did the best 
they knew how, but Gutaiel 'y were better fitted to judge asses 
than dogs. D. D. F. 0. O. L. 

LETTER NO. III. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
The miserable collection of horse-thieves, liars and scoun- 


drels that attempted last week to hold a field trial for the, jg8 


ostensible improvement of dog-breeding was a fine instance 
of how a petty malignity will defeat itself. 

Of course nobody was fool enough to dream that any dog 
out of “the Ring” would stand any chance of reward; but 
such outrageous favoritism was a little too strong. In the 
red Irish cocker class every disinterested party said that Bull- 
face received the ribbon over Towser, although his tail was 
a create inch longer than his unlucky rival. This could 
not have escaped notice, even by the idiot judges, but for one 
of them—the brother-in-law of the man who sold the 
meat, This miscreant, while the dogs were being ju 
slipped back of the platform and bi off the extra tail, t 
state this on my personal ny ~-sguanee. and it was noticed 
by several—as well as by the dog. 

Now, sir, I do not like to fight in the dark; soI will say that 
‘aoe to Mr. John 7 the judge in oe and sign my- 

- ours . 8. Nake, 

P. 8.—I will match my dog Towser for one hundred thou- 
sand dollars a side against any dog in the United States not 
his match. J. 8. N. 


LAVERACK IMPORTATION.—There arrived on steam- 
ship Helmstedt, August 2, consigned to Mr. E. B. Goldsmith, 
for Mr. J. J. Snellen , of New Brighton, Pa., the Laverack 
setter bitch Laverack. Sheis by Tory, out of Meg 
Merriles, and was whelped May 16, 1881. She was bred by 
aan ‘black, white tan of Naot dev hor 

a 00 over a worker. 
both the Chicke Derby 





een of a younger litter, Duke of Beaufort ar- 

ved from his visit to the land ‘of his forefathers in ital 

condition and is loo! better than we ever saw him. ‘The 

Brepy, was presented to Mr. Goodsell oz Ber breeder, Mr. 
of Wight. is 


Pi 
with slight tan ma ees a bh 


ue 
tan 01 Tete ae 
heads that we have seen in a time. She gives 
should she go all 


of great beauty when mature, 
wunce” an acquisition to. the extensive on 


Setters (black and tan dogs), twelve entries: Before com- 
mencing our criticism — this breed, we must say Mr. 
Cameron judged'them well, and it must have delighted him, 
equally as well as ourselves, to see such a grand collection of 
Gordons benched. It has certainly never been our pleasure 
to have seen such a lot of clinkers penned together. In dogs, 
Dash III. won; he is well-known. Harry, a twelve months’ 
Pounester, is the holder of second prize; he is already a wee 

it heavy in his head and ear, but has a capital body, with 
good coat and feather. Grouse we liked; and Wallace, the 
third-prize taker, is well made and full of quality. 

Black and tan bitches, ten entries, even better in qualit 
than the dogs. Sarah, the winner, was immensely admired; 
she is a beauty, beaming full of quality, one, if not the best, 
we have seen: for some time. Dinah, vhc., a smart-made 
bitch, is wanting in color. Dye III. has a few minor faults; 
these are counterbalanced by her grand legs and feet, and 
well-sha, body; her hindquarters are good, she being well 
bent in the stifle. Perarl III. is excellent in color; it will be 
remembered she took first prize at the Alexandra Palace in 


2 
Field Spaniels, eighteen entries. Although a large class, 
with a few exceptions the quality was nothing very great. 
rape firsts were given Zulu and Caistor. The latter is very 
deficient in his head. Zulu is now wellknown. Progress 
plegess us equally as well as Edith, who is a clumber of just 

‘air pretension. 

PRIZE LIST. 

PoInTERS.— s—1, J. J. Pollock’s Bragg: 2, J. W. Galloway’s Duke 
of Ayr 3, C. W. ttwood’s Ken; v hc, J. A. Gilmour’s Grouse; h c, H. 
E. C. E , M.P.’s, Don, R. Ker’s Shot, H. Cook’s Whig. Bitches.—1, 
J. J. Polloch’s Forest Lily; equal 2, J. G. A. Baird’s Nell, J. Borland’s 
Lady Fan; 3. 
Duchess of Co 

Szerrers.—Black-and-tan.—Dogs.—1, M. Macdonald’s Dash, III.; 2,R. 
Chapman’s Harry; 3, J. Dryborough, jun.’s Wallace; hc, J. Brand’s 
Grouse, J. oe h, jun.’s Druid. Bitches.—1, J. G.’ A. Baird’s 
Sarah; 2, Captain C. P. Priestley’s Pearl III., 3, R. Chapman’s Dy IIl.; 
v he, J. Henderson’s Dinah. y_other variety.—Equal 1, W. H. Cal- 
der’s Grouse, J. Shorthose’s Royal IV.; v he, R. Ker’s Sport, W. H. 
Williamson’s Rap IV.;hc, Captain Scarlett’s Gyle, R. Chapman’s, 
Rollo; c, D. McGibbon’s Kate. 

Fre.p SpanirExs (not inclu Irish Water Spaniels).—Equal 1, J. J. 
Pollock’s Caistor (late Guess), J. Royle’s Zulu; 3, J. Moffat’s Edith; vh 
c, J: McNaughton’s Watermark (late Beverley), D. Edgar’s Clasher;h c, 
G. MeNish’s Roger, J. J: Pollock’s Progress. 


TRANSPORTATION OF DOGS.—Fond du Lac, Wis., July 
31, 1882.—Editor Forest and Stream: Referring to recent in- 





quiries from various of the country with relation to the 
railway charges for transportation of sporting dogs and 
equipments, it may be of adv: to the numerous 


ers of ForEST aND STREAM who contemplate a Western 
trip to know that on all lines of the Chicago & Northwestern 
y no charge is made for such service. Baggagemen 

are ordered to receive and care for dogs, and they are pro- 
hibited from even naming or receiving pay for such service. 
The extended lines of this road reach all the most desirable 


assure sportsmen that their canine will receive 
proper at the hands of the es, and that the 

orm. treatment will leave nothing. 
better to —MILIs. ers ; 


J. Anderson’s Heath Belle; vhe, J. W. Galloway’s | 
le. 





‘ THE GORDON SETTER. 


Editor Forest and Stream : : : , Y 
I have been greatly interested in the discussion reine. 
the Gordon setter, as I have long been an ardent admirer 
this “best of all setters,” and believing them to be as pure bred 
as their English or Irish cousins, and knowing them to be as 
good as they are handsome, it was with no small amount of 
satisfaction that I perused the able replies to the vague as- 
assertions, and still more vague conclusions, of Vitus, who is 
evidently befogged in the labyrinths of the cloudy old-time 
superstition surrounding the early history of our favorite. 
M.B. strikes out manfully in defence of his friends and 
deals some telling blows. r. Malcolm also hits hard, and 
Pearce’s the armor of Vitus with his own weapon at every 
thrust. Iam only sorry that Mr. Malcolm did not agree 
with Vitus on one point, and boldly avow that the stan ard 
advocated by him was just what he wanted for his own 
kennel, and that in accordance with his belief he practiced 
what he preached, for I know of no surer method for the 
improvement of the Gordon, or of any other strain for that 
matter, than for those whom we look upon as authority in 
the matter to not only “clothe their ideas with words” but to 
reproduce for our inspection these ideas clothed in living 
flesh and sinew. Mr. Davidson appears to have a level head 
upon the question of impure crosses, and I have no doubt 
will greatly enjoy the sarcastic fling of the uneasy spirit of 
his loved native valley, who emblazons upon his banner the 
| cross of the pointer. : ) 
No, the grand old Gordon blood is free from plebeian taint, 
and may yet be found in all its old-time purity. Give us@ 
proper standard and in a short time we shall see him as of 
yore in his rightful place among the best of his fellows, the 
pride and joy of the sportsman’s heart. GorRDON. 
| Worcester, Mass., Aug. 14. 


| THE LANDSEER MEMORIAL. 


‘(THROUGH the pious care of the surviving relatives of Sir 

Edwin Landseer, a worthy memorial of that most distin- 
| guished painter has been placed in the Cathedral Church of St- 
Paul. itherto the resting-place’of the great artist has been 
marked only by a plain granite slab over his grave in the crypt 
where his ashes repose, hard by those of Reynolds and Lawrence, 
of West and Fuseli, and of George Dawe, the English Acade- 
mician, who, after the peace of 1815, was commissioned by the 
Tzar Alexandria I. of Russia to cover the walls of one of the vast 
saloons in the palace of the Hermitage at St. Petersburg with 
portraits of European diplomatists and Muscovite generals. The 
new monument to Edwin Landseer is placed in a bay on the 
southern side of the metropolitan Lasilica, near to the tomb of 
Sir John Rennie, the famous engineer, and next to the place of 
sepulture of Sir Christopher Wren. 

The design consists of a mural tablet of marble, adorned 
with sculpture from the chisel of Mr. Thomas Woolner, R. A. 
On the upper part of the tablet is a medallion portrait of 
Sir Edwin, resting on corbels, on which are carved the heads 
of the four lions modeled by the deceased master for the 
base of the Nelson Column, in Trafalgar Square. Above the 
medallion, amid a trophy of fern leaves, is a painter’s palette 
and brushes, while the lower part of the memorial contains a 
basso-relievo adapted in plastic design from one of the 
most pathetic and the most _— of the painter’s 
works, ‘‘The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” the beautiful 
picture of the faithful dog which will not be comforted, and 
watches with inexpressible love and grief the rough coffin 
covered by the plaid, where sleeps the poor Highland shep- 
herd who was the collie’s master. The sculptor, or those 
who counselled him, could not possibly have selected a more 
touching or a more appropriate. excerpt from Edwin Land- 
seer’s life-work than this picture of the “Shepherd’s Chief 
Mourner,” strongly illustrative asitis, not only of the paint- 
er’s sympathy with the brute creation, but also of his earnest 
and life-long adherence to the simple and beautiful axiom laid 
down by the illustrious Buffon, ““The dog is the friend of 
man.”—London Daily Telegraph. 





DOG BUYERS—COCKER SPANIELS.—Hornellsville, N. 
Y., August 15,—Editor Forest and Stream: I have been great- 
ly interested in the remarks of Col. Tucker and my friend 

Imore in regard to canceled orders, and sending dogs C. O. 
D. I have had some experience in this line, and while both 
plans are bad, I regard the C. O. D. the worst, and would not 
send a pup to the President that way. If the order is can- 
celed the breeder still has the pup, but sent C. O. D. the 
chances are that it will die if returned for want of proper 
food andcare. Of course the correspondence on the spaniel 

uestion going onin your columns has interested me also. 
though I have taken no part in it; but there is one question 1 
would like to ask Mr. Kirk. In his estimate of Bendict’s 
merits, judged by the Cocker standard, he deducts five for 
length, that is, takes off ten points in all. Will he please tell 
me why he does so, and also what he would’ mark Flirt II. 
for length under the standard? I am glad to find so good an 
authority as the secretary of the Cocker Club accords Bene- 
dict such high figures for body, legs, coat and ears, and out 
of a possible sixty makes him score forty-seven and a-half. 
The idea of the Hornell Spaniel Club in purchasing Bene- 
dict” was to cross with our native bitches, for although ex- 
tra field performers, most of them were weedy and bad 
coated, and Mr. Kirk has fully indorsed the opinion we then 
had, and have in our breeding found to be fully carried out. 
Stonehenge’s indorsement of the club standard is the death- 
knell to all growling at our standard; and now let the growl- 
ers, kickers and fault-tinders just buckle to with us to bring 
the cocker to the front, on the show bench as well as in our 
homes and in the field.—J. Oris FELLows. 





NOSE OF IRISH SETTER.—New York, Aug. 14, 1882.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: The other day I looked at some 
red Irish setter pups, three months old, combining the best 
blood in the country, and was surprised at their baving black 
noses. Now I am an amateur, and do not consider myself a 
judge, but if I remember rightly Stonehenge says: ‘‘The nose 
should be a deep mahogany red or very dark flesh color.” If 
he is an authority I should think a black nose would count 
heavily against a red Irish. Howis it? I alsosawa dog 
eighteen months old, same blood I believe as the above men- 
tioned pups, who received in the last show a vhc., and he had 
a black nese. Could he (the dog) receive a ‘‘very highly com- 
mend,” having a black nose, or isn’t that point taken into con- 





sideration? Providing Stonehenge points are considered the 
authority, I should think not.—AmaTxurR. [Stonehenge says: 
“The nose should be of a deep mahogany or very dark fleshy 
color, not pink nor black.” The value he places upon a per- 
fect nose is 5 points, and a faulty nose is at a disadvantage of 
just so many of these points as the judge may decide, and in 
order to win over a perfect nose the animal must ss the 
most merit at other points. The same answer will apply re- 
garding his being entitled to a vhc.] 





MERIDEN DOG SHOW.--The Meriden Poultry Association, 
of Meriden, Conn., will hold a bench show in connection with 
their poultry show, to be held Jommery. 9, 10, and 11, at the 
Town Hall. Mr. Joshua Shute, 193 Ho street, secretary. 

GORDON PUPPIES.—The Gordon Kennel offer for sale a 
part of two litters of black and tan puppies that will un- 
doubtedly be soon disposed of as they are well-bred, strong 
and healthy, and very handsome. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE FIELD TRIALS ASSOCT- 
ATION will hold their trials in November near Pittsburg. 
The Members’ Stake only will be run. : 
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KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 


J. H., Portland, Me.—For canker in the ear take of bromo ehlorallum 
and laudanum equal parts and dilute with six times their bulk of 
water; fill the ear and gently knead the base for a minute or two. 
Two or three applications twenty-four hours apart should effect a 
cure. 

B. A. M., Austin.—I have recent pomegeed a fine Gordon setter, 
which of late has refused to hunt while in the field, keeping always at 
heel. He is from fine stock and I dislike todiscard him. Can you give 
me any advice that will help me? Ans. Your dog has er 
been cowed by harsh treatment. He may be brought round by kind- 
ness, but it generally takes a long time and much patience. 

T.S. M., Middletown, Conn.—1. Will you please inform me if a setter 
dog having his tail slightly docked is barred out of a bench show,and if 
he was the finest animal there with the exception of having his tail 
slightly docked, although not noticeable, would the prize be given to 
the next best dog that had never had his tail docked? 2. Must a setter 
dog to be of pure blood in every instance have his nose and roof of his 
mouth black. Ans. 1. Sport dogs are not penalized for having 
their tails docked. 2. No. 

W. P. B.—I have two valuable fox-terrier pups which seem to twitch 
and shake a great deal. Is it because they grow so fast, or is it because 
they are out of condition? They seem to be healthy in every other 

way. Ans. Your description is rather vague. We presume that they 
have chorea, which is often a sequence of distemper. Give them 
plenty of exercise in the opon air, and see that they have good whole- 
some food, and plenty of it. Would advise one grain sulphate of 
zine and one grain extract of gentian to be given two or three times 
a day for one week. Should there be no improvement, write again, 
giving full description of symptoms. 

S.C. C. Marietta, Ga.—I have a collie dog, six months old, who is 
badly troubled with canker in the ears. How should it be treated, and 
if with external applications how can the dog be “agp from tear- 
ing them off? His constant scratching keeps the sores open. Ans. 
We take it for — that the canker is external. If so, wash the 
sores thoroughly with warm water two or three times a day and then 
bathe in strong alum water to which a few drops of carbolic acid has 
been added; make an ear cap something after the pattern of a night 
cap, using any strong material and tie it securely under his chin. 


Razor, Wrightsville.—1. Would you advise to breed from a beagle 
bitch and a foxhound? 2. How would the poogeny turn out, and 
what would they be good for? 3. Where could I get some areca nut 
for worms in dogs, as advised in your columns? I’ve been _try- 
ing to get some in drug stores but without success. 4. What 
is the preper dose ? 5. Which number of powder is best for the field? 
Ans. 1. We do not care to advise in the case, as this is a matter 
for you alone to consider. 2. We have seen several animals of this 
cross, some of them very fair workers, both on foxes and hares. 3. 
See advertisement in this paper. 4. {wo grains for each pound 
that the dog weighs. 5. No. 3or4. We have nocopy of the paper 
you want. 

W. V , Washington, D. C.—My setter bitch, now seven months 
old is sick. Her cg pn are: (1) eyes running; @) hair falling out 
in large quantities; (3) coughing and choking spells. She is quite 
lively during the day, but as night comes on seems languid, and her 
sleep is disturbed by her moaning. She also has fever. She hasa 
lump about the size of a hen’s egg, justin front of her hind leg. It 
does not seem to hurt, as itis movable. By advising me what todo 
in the above case you will confera favor. Ans.—Your bitch has 
distemper, with some bronchial symptoms; the loss of hair is the 
same as occurs in human panes during fevers. Keep kennel well 
ventilated but dry, feed.liberally upon milk diet; and for medicine, 
two grains of sulphate of cinchonidia thrice daily would undoubtedly 
be of benefit. Can say nothing about the lump: without seeing it; 
show it to the doctor. 


KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of ee To insure 
ollo 


ublication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the wing par- 
‘iculars of each animal: 
1. Color, 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 
3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 


4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 
5. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 
All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


= See instructions at head of this column. 

Colonel Thunder. By Dr. Geo. A. Scaman, Marysville, Kan., for 
blue ~ i English setter dog, whelped Jan. 11, 1882, by Thunder out 
of Moll. 

Lustro. By Master Sandford Smith, Mexia, Texas, for Gordon 
setter bitch, whelped June 24, 1882. 

Syl, Shel and Raph. By Mr. M. A. Stearns, Dansville, N. Y., for 
black and white setter dogs, whelped July 8, 1882, by Dr. E. V. Stod- 
dard‘s Breeze out of his Pearl. _ 

Mike and June. By Mr. M. A. Stearns, Dansville, N. Y., for black, 
white and tan setter dogs, whelped July 8, 1882, by Dr. E. V. Stod- 
dard’s Breeze out of his Pearl. 

Pearl. By Mr. M. A. Stearns, Dansville, N. Y., for liver and white 
setter bitch, whelped July 8, 1882, by Dr. E. V: Stoddard’s Breeze out 
of his Pearl. 

Vanderbilt. By Mr. Geo. C. Sterling, New York, for lemon and 
white English setter dog puppy by Dashing Monarch out of Leah 
(Gladstone—Frost). 

Rose Dale. By Mr. H. F. McLaughlin, Boston, Mass., for English 
setter bitch, whel July 12, 1882, by Bradstreet’s John (Waters’s 
Grouse—Daisy Dale) out of his Leah. 

Linda. By Mr.°C. V. V. Sewell, Tarrytown, N. Y., for liver and 
white cocker spaniel bitch, whelped March 13, 1882, by Guess out of 
Lou (Toby—Flrrt). ? 

Puck. By Mr. H. Drain, Baltimore, Md., for liver and white 
nee — dog, whelped June 2, 1882, by Harry Elgin out of Prin- 
cess e. 

Ted. By Mr. C. Macleetor, Philadelphia, Pa., for liver and white 
pointer dog by Sensation out of Dell Il. (Duke—Queen). — 

Carnation and Courage. By Mr. W. Owens, Bergen Point, N. J., for 
lemon and white pointer dogs by Sensation out of Dell IU. (Duke— 
Queen). ; 

BRED. 

(eB See instructions at head of this column. 

Druidess—Turk. Mr. Wm. H. Lee’s (Boston, Mass.) mastiff bitch 
Druidess (King—Ruth) to his Turk (Rajah—Brenda), AW. 7. 

Kathleen—Berkley. Mr. Thos. H. Terry’s (Bernardsville, N. J.) red 
Irish setter bitch Kathleen (Rufus II.—Colleen) to champion Berkley, 


Aug. 1. 

‘Helle—Tweed ZZ. Mr. Thos. H. Terry’s (Bernardsville, N. J.) collie 
bitch Belle to his champion Tweed II., oh 15. 

Fan—Rex. Mr. E. F. Mercilliott’s (New York) imported Willoughby 
pug bitch Fan to his imported Rex. 

attle Pet—Rex. Mr. E. F. Mercilliott’s (New York) pug bitch 
Little Pet to his imported Willoughby pug. Rex. 

Jessie—Dash IT. Mr. J. H. Roberts’s (Camden, N. J.) black and 
white English setter bitch Jessie —. Monarch—Blue Belle) to 
Mr. A. M. Tucker’s (Charlestown, Mass.) champion Dash III. 

Donna—Dash ITT. Dr. Chas. A. Packard’s (Bath, Me.) black and 
white English setter bitch Donna (Royal Blue—Dryad) to Mr. A. M. 
Tucker’s champion Dash III. 

Sylph—Dash III. Mr. Grimes’s (Boston, Mass.) black and white 
English setter bitch Sylph (Drake—Gypsy) to Mr. A. M. Tucker’s 
champion Dash III. 

Blanche—Dash I7i.—Mr. F. E. Perkins’s (Providence, R. I.) black 
and white imported “ setter bitch Blanche to Mr. A. M. Tuck- 
er’s champion Dash ITI. 

Flora—Faust. Mr. Wm. Loeffler’s (Preston, Minn.) dachshund 
bitch Flora (Waldmann—Waldine) to his. Faust (Unser Fritz—Wadl- 
dine), July 30. 

Countess Belle—Emperor Fred. Mr. Edward Lohman’s (New York) 
“s setter bitch Countess Belle to champion Emperor Fred, 

ug. 13. 

Leigh Doane—Chief. Mr. I. H. Roberts’s (Camden, N. J.) red Irish 
setter bitch Leigh Doane (Elcho—Rose) to Mr. Max Wenzel’s Chief 
(Berkley—Dick), Aug. 12. 


WHELPS. 

G2 See instructions at head of this column. . 

Nell. Mr. Wm. H. Lee’s (Boston, Mass.) mastiff bitch Nell (Max— 
Fawn), J' _ 27, twelve (five dogs), by his Turk (Rajah—Brenda). 

Zetta. . Wm. H. Rea’s (Boston, Mass.) English setter bitch Zetta 
(Royal Mee Sees Diana), J 18, seven, by his Bertram. 

Rheebe. Mr. E. F. Spofferon’s mn, Mass.) English setter bitch 
Rheebe (Belton—Dimple), Aug. 3, six, by Mr. Wm. H. Rea's Ber- 


) 
Mr, C. Munhall’s (Cleveland, Ohio) pointer 


bitch Devonshire Lass (Don—Lady), Aug. 6, seven (five dogs), all liver 
and white, by Mr. A. H. Moore's ae th haa 
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AND STREAM. [Avaver 17, 1882. 
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Pearl. Mr. M. A. Stearns’s (Dansville, N. Y.) setter bitch Pearl, Rare, R. 8. Sim: David Trotter, A. H. Cobb and F. L. Genne- 
7 8, six (five dogs), by Dr. E. V. Stoddard’s Breeze. ne Loan Jr., 3. ¥. Duckw Dr. Thomas 
loe IT. The Riverside Cocker Spaniel Kennel’s (Claremont, N. | W: Judge H. A. Gildersleeve, Judge 8. Smith, A. B. Van Heusen, 

H.) imported black cocker spaniel bitch Chloe II., Aug. 7, iour (three | Wm. mn Lees, J. L. Paulding, Dr. F. F. Brown, T. A. Carmen, T. 
dogs), champion Obo (E. K. C. 8. B. 10,452). 2 Loyd, D. , A. E. Moore, W. H. Chaduck, N. B. Thi J. 
tretchen. Mr. Wm. Loeffier’s (Preston, Minn) dachshund bitch Roebling F i F. 0. Dowd, 49 out of le 50; Capt. Jos. 
Gretchen (Unser Fritz—Waldine), July 29, five (one dog), by his im- | Ross, A. Pyle, J. W. Hitchcock, R. $. MacDonald, J. Bullian and A. L. 
ported Bergmann. ei Brennan, e 50; P, Lorillard, Jr., 48 at. the word; W. C. 

Lassie. . Thos, H. Terry’s (Bernardsville, N. J.) chamapion collle | Southwick, Peter De Nyse, E. T. Davis, C. H. Jork, P. J. Cullian, J. B. 
bitch Lassie (Hamish—Trio), July 30, nine (two dogs), by champion | Renard, J. A. W: E. J. Moore and Wm. Klein, 47 out of possible 50; 
Tweed II., four bitches and one dog since dead. J. 8. Chase, R. P. F. Jones, J. H. Treckler and E. B. Barker, 46 out of 

Vic. Mr. Thos. H. Terry’s (Bernardsville, N. J.) collie bitch Vic, | possible 50; J. G. Davis, T. Tice, W. G. Wylie and R.S. Coumbes, 45 
J - 18, five (two dogs) by his champion Tweed II. out of possible 50. 

: — a. a . , aos Sear aan gy a ey = native 300 Yard Target. 
setter bi! ‘annie, Aug. 6, eig! ‘our dogs), by ‘oe, Jr. ‘ Marsh. 

Feathers. J. H. Forshew’s orange and white setter bitch Feathers, * Peston, U0 ont ¢ ides, i. ed Povo at Ay 125: ¢ gh ta Son 
July _ seven (five dogs), by Mr. Waterbury’s St. Ives (Maida—St. Bug. 99 out’ of ‘possible 100: &. W. Sibley 16 consecutive b iieoey: 
Elmo). L. V. Sone, D. A. Davis, J. B. Blydenburgh, full score; Pierre Loril- 

Isle, Mr. T, C. Faxon’s (Boston, Mass.) imported collie bitch Isle ‘red C - ? . . 
QiiaeRosa), July 3 ex (three dogs), by Mr. A. 8 Apgar’s champion | (ego Rigen i proce Fhe, Sols = ¢ s 

cus. Fullgraff. 47 out 01 ble 50; Wm. Hayes, Fred Kessler, 46 out of 

Leah. Mr. H. F. McLaughlin’s (Boston, Mass.) English setter bitch ible 60; F. G. Holton. C. G. P 
owe July 12, fourteen (nine dogs), by Bradstreet’s John (Waters's | Foulker, 45 out of com CS Famies; SS. Bete, Se $: 

rouse—Daisy Dale). SALES B. Warren, 33 out of possible 35; Wm. M. Farrow, 82 out of possible 35. 


ae : . 500 Yard Target. 
Ke™ See instructions at head of this column. David A. Davis, L. V. Sone. full : Fred Conlin, 49 f 
Colonel Thunder, Blue belton English setver dog, whelped Jan. 11 ee ae aoa th een at oead ane, Oe Oe pee 
1882 (Thunder—Moll), by the Mohawk Kennels to Dr. Geo. A. Sea- 7 —_~= one ele Os. 5. Dacca, 


man, Marysville, Kan. 


Vanderbilt. Lemon and white English setter dog pu (Dashin, 
Monarch—Leah), by Col. W. A. Strother, Lynch are Va., to Mr | CREEDMOOR, Aug. 9.—The last competition but one in the series 
Geo. C. Sterling, New York. of contests designed to afford dractice to those who ay to enter 
Puck. Liver and white English setter dog, whelped June 2, 1882 | the competitions for places on the American team in the international 
(Harry Elgin—Princess Nellie), by Mr. H. B. Vondersmith, Lancaster, | ™ilitary match was shot under the supervision of Lieut. A. H. Wes- 
Pa., to Mr. H. Drain, Baltimore, Ma. ton. There were 15 entries. Among them were M. D. Hinds, O. A. 
PRESENTATIONS Morris and D. H. Ogden, of the Twentieth Separate Company, In- 
sy ; . n. fantry, Binghamton. Atthe conclusion of the contest at 600yds. the 
ke” See instructions at head of this column. riflemen decided by a vote of 10 majority not to take a recess for 
Lustro. Gordon setter bitch, whelped June 24, 1882, by Mr. Geo. T. | luncheon, but to continue through the recent stage. 
Leach, New York, to Master Sandford Smith, Mexia, Texas. The wind blew a “‘fish tail” breeze from right to left and from the 
DEATHS. a of the eg po bet gp ~~ butts during the day. High ele- 
ct aco Me vations were found essential, an became necessary to watch the 
a See instructions at head of this colum ne : windavery closely, as it frequently changed from "6" to “9” o’clock 
Druid. Bloodhound dog. 6mos. old (imported Caradoc—imported | on the wind dial between the time a marksman took his position and 
Juno), owned by Mr. R. B. Houghton, Boston, Mass., Aug. 9, from | the moment he was ready to fire. Under these conditions thescores 
paralysis. were not very high. Following are the scores made, the highest at- 
Pride of the Border IT, Laverack setter dog, whelped 1875 (Blue | tainable number being 210 points: 
Prince—Cora) owned by Mrs. E. Milby, Houston, Texas, Aug. 7. First Second 
Stage. a Tol, 


CGT WT PRION, gos asa cesescecsceesscestece 











eee een epee ont nae emcee 92 
h Soe TL Penidine epeenetniemde a = 76 162 
° > Tr NE iiicintnthWiees<cno aoe 3B 162 
ifle nd I, S&S my Sergt A B. Van Heusen ..90 70 160 
wt 4 rap anti r Col G EP Howard........ccsc.ces00e 83 76 159 
BORE S POUR. s.nc.cssveccccnses .- 82 5 157 
I awalss sed aeeicsc'e<nparkcl 88 74 157 
RANGE AND GALLERY. Soret 3 Metievin Rekha. un bmn ove “se = ry 
ee Gage Ls PCG: o).50-ccreceens ae 58 136 
. THE COMING TEAM. Major LR Brows Fe eee 63 64 127 
ETTERS received from the adjutant of the British rifle team. ‘ee ee ees erate ne eeesneesaem Neen 5 51 126 
I 4 within the past few days, give the personnel of the team with Sengt 8 Shepherd PES Yepe tee ere ee ar er 80 = oo 





some notes of their intended doings here. The party will be seven- HC Broun 68 By 92 


teen in all—three members of the committee in charge of the match, 
The Rapidity match is a novel contest which interested many spec- 


the honorary secretary of the committee, the adjutant and twelve 
men selected to shoot. Asall the committeemen are accomplished | tators. When it was first instituted at the begin: of the season 


shots they take the place of the usual reserve force. If any one of | there were numerous competitors, but the skill manifested by three 
the regular team should be unable to perform his duty one of the —, army officers frightened all the other competitors from the 
other gentlemen can at a moment's notice be put in his place and the | field. The distance covered was 200yds. Each competitor wa per- 
match proceed without hitch. The list of the party, together with | mitted to fire as many shots as he could at the target in one minute. 
the volunteer organization to which each belongs, is‘as follows: Each rifleman fired several scores, the best of which are appended : 
Lieutenant Colonel Sir Henry Halford, First Leicestershire Royal | R. T. Hare, 54: Capt. S. A. Day, United States army, 52; Lieut. G. E. 
Volunteers, committeeman and captain of the team. Albee, BH a een Armory, 49; M. W. Bull, 45; Sergt. Thomas J. Do- 
Lieutenant Colonel A. H. Wallond, M. P., First Devonshire, com- | lan, Twelfth Regiment, 34. 
mitteeman. : . : ; Aug. 12—The principal match was. the third competition of th 
Major A. P. Humphrey, Cambridge University regiment, commit- August International tice Match, which is shot wader recisely 
teeman. ses eS : the same conditions as the great event of September. The SEromess 
Private H. Smith, Civil Service regiment, honorary secretary to | are 200, 500, 600, 800, 900 and 1,000yds; seven rounds at each without 
committee. a és : . sighting shots; positions standing at 200yds, prone at 500 and 600, any 
Corporal H. Bates, First Warwickshire. at the others; weapon, any breech-loading military rifle; no cleanin; 
Private G. Boulter, Second Cheshire. of rifles except between ranges; no wind nee or lateral motion of 
Captain W. Caldwell, First Renfrew. sights permitted. There were fifteen entries, the list of competitors 
Sergeant J. W. Dods, First Berwick. : including Mr. Lower from Colorado, Mr. Atkinson from Pennsyl- 
Captain P. I. Godsal, Second Buckinghamshire. vania, and Colonel Howard of New Jersey. There was a “six to 
vate J. Gooden, Sixth Lancashire. eight o’clock” wind, tricky and pretty stiff; the light was very good. 
Private R. McVitte; First Dumfries. Sihighly creditebi ‘The Righest -posttle tosal for eats yun stands 
v : . is re “ est le 
Captain H. Mellish, Second Nottinghamshire. trea © Oe ane, 08" Pee eee 
Sergeant P. Oliver, Second Kent. 
Corporal C, J. Parry, Second Cheshire. 
Major J. Pearse, Fourth Devonshire. 
Major Charles B. Waller, adjutant. 


35 points; for each stage, 105; for the entire match, 210. The scores 
running: 


First — 
Stage. Total. 
93 184 








The team will sail from Liverpool by the Alaska on the 26th, and 87 180 
will be due in this port some time on Sunday, September 3.. They 87 174 
desire to proceed at once to Garden City, where they are to have 78 171 
their quarters. Major Waller asks that arrangements be made for a 89 169 
train to take them from Garden City to the range at nine o’clock 68 160 
every ~—- “I thank you,” he says, ‘‘for the promise of two targets V7 158 
daily. e shall have but a short time for practice and may want to | J L 71 157 
shoot on every available day up the opening day of the meeting. | J L 66 152 
We propose to shoot at short ranges before luncheon and long} DR Atkinson.................2..eceeeeee coves 88 64 152 
ranges after on every practicing day. I note that you donot con-| GE P Howard................. Ree eS 89 58 147 
sider the block foresight and the anti-recoil pad within the terms of | N D 70 146: 
the match, and we a . Wealso agree that only black and white |) A 66 146 
paint pure should be allowed for coloring sights. As you have set | A 49 185 
apart two days for the match, I assume you will fire short ranges on | J N LOWEY.............ceccceeceeceececeecccces 64 59 128 


the first day and long ranges the second day. This being so, do you 
not think twenty-one shote rman veaher 6 short intians tor so | . Under the rules of the series of matches, of which this was the last, 


great a match? * * * We should be pleased to fire ten shots at | three medals were to be awarded at the end of the season, as follows: 


each distance on both days, if it meets with the approval of your | To the competitor making the highest egate complete score in 
committee, and indeed should prefer that number * * ¥ -*| any three competitions (determined by adding enter the highest 
Every man (of the English team) will be provided’ with a certificate —— scores made in any of the three competitions, a gold medal. 


showing that he is an lied volunte fulfilled th . | To the second highest, as above, a silver medal, and to the third high- 
: een tn a ee a tence est, as above, a bronze medal. The winners, and their totals out of 


ment conditions of efficiency last year. * * * Iam very sorry we - 
could not mokage a Palma team. ’In the early days of Gar trials I | @ possible 630 points are: T. W. Wilson, 509; 5. A. Day, 508, and T. J. 


hoped tt would possible, but there are not mans men with | Dolan, 505. 

e match rifle in the team encourage us in try: to take the y anal Hac 

Palma from you. The expense of bringing extra men to make u onan te = he. _ ee = .e eS eemetncs 
= - penne dtof than the re eae os re ota: reluct- dation and the Gardner Rifle Club. The inch ring and Creedmoor 
antly compelled to foregothe pleafure and honor of meeting your ‘ vas used: 200y score 

champions. I beg, however, to acknowledge the great courtesy and taaget combined was 3 distances; ae: Tae wel Wea he 


kindness with which you received our proposal, and thank rou for POETS Associati 

your wiiliugness to waive formal ties for the sake of as gie. As R. ee R. _ R. Cc Totals. 
regards our entering a team far the Hilton trophy. Ido not know the | 9 Jewett 2 4 10° #8 7% 44 370-189 
conditions, but I presume you will ailow our committee to entera |» J Rabbeth......... 91 «47 80 «44 %& 646 255—187 
team after their arrival should they find themselves able to do so.” JB Fellows.......... 8 44 7% 42 4% 48 250—~134 
It is not at all probable that this suggestion for an increase of the | Gq Bixby........... 7 42 % 44 94 «8648 249134 
number, of shots to ten per distance would be agreed to by the}, 7 Hubbard oC Sn) a 8 47 7 45 240—137 
American riflemen, W Charies.....,..-..: Sat a ee a 239-137 
BR. DAVIS... ...00sc000e 71 8644 3% 45 80 44 229-138 
RIFLE GALLERY SCORES. FE DEO cicctsegecner 8% 45 69 41 4 4 228—130 
HE list given below contains about one hundred names, giving DOGG. occ cistedeisg suse dsvecetivesetbes iweevsdeteaccvccstas 1960 1081 

the best score made by each gentleman at Conlin’s shooting Gardner Rifle Club 

gallery, corner Broadway and Thirty-first_ street, this city. The | chester Hinds 9 47 Se 2 (4c 271—140 
shooting was done with 22-100 calibre rifle, off-hand, at 200, and |@F Ellsworth....... 90 47 88 «46 91 4 269—139 
500yds., Creedmoor targets, reduced proportionately for the ranges "92 «46 % 44 83 44 250—~—134 
of the gallery, Winchester ammunition. ow 99 #45 86 «45 242-136 
A good marksman will do creditable work whether shooting in- ee. a 7% 5 79 «45 236—135 
doors or in the field. In the list can be seen the names of many rifle- ie  “ 88 45 7 44 221131 
men who have made a record for themselves before the butts at "76 44 7 44 6 62«C«4B 217—131 
Creedmoor and other ranges, of which they can well be proud. 1 8648 644 0C«SB’ %% 44 211—130 
At least two-thirds of the noted long and short-range marksmen Stole 
bichawadevbee. pertudde sakes iesleh v'scadddadgstuooseht Cenw 1917 1076 





of this country were first initiated into the sport through galler 
practice. With a few days’ drill a fair gallery shot will'make a cok 
itable showing outdoors. 

The muscles can be trained, a proper position for holding the 
weapon 
and the ear educated fully as well in the gallery as at the outdoor | the results : Mr. B. Lettler was cro 


NEW YO. American 
ooters held their fifth shooting at Union Hill, Schutzen Park. 


acquired, the nerves brought into better control, and the eye | The shooting was at 200yds., German target. The following are 
with a handsome score 


ranges. Thus a majority of the rudiments of the sport can be mas- | of 69 to his credit, and was om with a gold medal and $25 in 


Aug. 13.—On the 7th and 8th the German- 


t of honor—B. Lettler, 1st prize; G. it, 2d prize; 


tered indoors. The wind-gauge and elevations form the subject of gs T <6 Ree pat dy 4 
. Oehl, 3d prize; W. Meyer, 4th prize; C. Judson, 5th prize. 


the — oeee. * heey od oa can be learned 
thro rac! work outdoors. e records, which dat: 

back iifieen years, show a marked tnierovement of each your's | NEWARK SHOOTING FESTIVAL.—The Newark Rifle Association 
sh ting over that of its predecessor’ and the scores which now ae their omens nee ee ee tee ot So Seen Park, 
stan are so near g perfect ones: ere is little room for ing Comms oa roy of five from There prize shoot- 


further ad ; milar o rifle 
er advancement. But asi el was made long —— tion ithe State 'T ig ay tgp ihe pen - 


the present top scores would have been looked on as im; 
tance, 75ft.; Ballard rifle, cal. to be done on the Zettler 
200 Yard Target. target; $50 in cash prizes. There will be individual for 


L. V. Sone and D. A. Davis, 42 consecutive ;. Fred Conlin, P 3 re-entries allowed; 3 shots per man; all shooting to be 
41; S. W. Sibley, 26; G. W. Hamilton, Dr. E. T. T. Dr. H. G. | done on the Zettier target and under rules of the National Rifle 
ae G. , C. A. Cheaver, Dr. J. H. Gardener, L. C. | Association; distance, The will atiP. M. 


. Wm. Lindsay. J. 


Piltard, Dr. §. . G. Dudley. shooting will commence 
Bruce, Wm. Hayes, P. Fi , W. M. Farrow, M. B, Maynard | Committee of on shooting. J. K. Walsh and 
Bisby; N. F. Whiting, J. B. argh, C. £. Bigdenburehy i D G: Be Townsend. -Oticere-resdent J. H. Hegel, ¥ige Bresdeat 
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—A lovely da: the members of 
WORCESTER, Aug. 10, 1882. Ae or A seme! de 










the Worcester Rifle 

to-day. A large assembly of members shook hands over the 
ee viene of a hearty intersst manifested in their new depa' 
ure. Rifle shooting is, par excellence, a gentleman's pastime; 
habits must be good, or pay the penalty of a low record in the score | winn 
book. At the mee’ for practice, a generous rivalry stimulates 
each member to do his best “possible.” while he is always glad to 













earty handshake to the fortunate winner. The weather con- 
Coeur such as are known as sunshine and clouds, with the 
former prevailing. The wind blew down the range at from 7% 0 clock 
to B o'clock, and was what is called fish-tailed, sometimes blowing 
quite freshly and then ee ene the flags drooping as if their 
occupation was gone. This c for great variations in wind-gaug- 
ing and is a test of theshooter’s judgment. ‘ 

At 2 P. M., the executive officer called the men to the business be- 
fore them, and scores were made in the order named : 


Creedmoor Match. 


bamboo 







Be Be Os 556 00000 45555 55444—46 CD Eames........ 54444 44445—42 Androscoggin Club. 

ba Ww yw Bde on sce 54554 = 5 oo: om —_ ae J B Daniels. eer oe. ot 
oses Carter....... 54544 54444 urphy......- 44448 ore E ac dWewdswecvenadaqed 

FF WORN. occ ccccce 54554 4434442 FF Henry........... 45438 53443—38 OPIS! ode cZScccccdenccs 











Massachusetts Match. EEG Nasom...........ccccacccceves 
8S B Winchester....... .... 911 11 11 11 10 11 10 10 10—104 | J F Pettingill.................... 
MG Fuller.......... 211 91011111010 9 10—103 | AM Tripp.....................-. 
Stedman Clark...... 910 8121112 8 810 9~— 97} M Burleigh...................... 
W Armoia. ic.......: 212 6 7 9 812 910 10— % | HD Donovan.................... 
A Williams.......... 010 71010 911 912 6— 94 | Geo Gifford..................... 
F Wesson.............- 1111 9 811 71010 6 9-® 
A LRice..........00.-4-- 10 71012 9 8 81111 5— 91 
V W Bames..........ccescecee .% 7 61012 71111 O 9— 81 
HE TPP. 2.6. cccccscceesccece ...10 711 6 712 510 2 9— 79 


VETERANS AT THE BUTTS.—Wadsworth Post 77, G. A. R., held 
their annual picnic at Lion Park, N. Y., Aug. 8, and the vets passed 
away the afternoon practicing at the short-range butts with the fol- 
lowing result: The first and second prizes, confined to veterans. 
were won by Wm. Beche, Jr., and Fred 8. Gibbs, on scores of 51 and 
50 out of a ible 54. The following scores were e: Wm. F. 
Kirchner, of Post 75, 44; Dr. E. T. P. Marsh, of Post 140, 49; John 
Jenny, of Post 24, 41; Mahnenholy, of Post 32, Zersener, of Post 75, 51; 
W. F. Phelps, 50; Daniel Rhone, 43; Jas. H. Donovan, 44, 8S. G. Sen- 





Gen. W. 


next best score. Swee 
ticket from Hendersonville to New York, good till November 1. 
match: Purse $25. Two-thirds to winning team, balance to be divided 
between the two teams making next best score. 


AUBURN, Me., July 30.—A friendly match was «tot here, July 25, 
between the Androscoggin Club, of this cit,;, . id the Cushnoe 
Heights Gun Club, of Augusta, Maine, for a team prize of a split 

fly-rod (to be fa neve of ata home shoot by the club win- 
ae it) and prizes for individual scores, given by the Androscog 
Club. The shooting was very good, as may be seen by the following 
scores. Conditions, 20 balls each man; Card rotary trap; 18yds.; 
ties 5 balls; 25yds. 


Ties for individual 







S. Tilton 5, 


5, J. B. Daniels 0. 
Second ties on first.—Gen. W. S. Tilton 10, Badges 5, Tebbetts 10. 
J. Badges wins cup. 
Ties for second, ammunition case.—E. M. Leavitt 5, C. F. Nason 5, 
E. G. Nason 5, J. Ff. Pettingill 5, E. W. Moore 3, A. M. Tripp 0. 


ee 
FOREST AND STREAM. 
MOO ee ae Oe ea pee 

NORTH CAROLINA.—There is to be a State ¢ 


tournament, at Hendersonville, on August 
prizes are offered: Citizens’ 


15, 16 and 17. 


Pp divided bet 
making next best score. Team match: Purse 3 
team, balance divided between the two teams making the 
takes: Entrance $1. 


Prize, a round trip 
Team 


Cushnoe Heights Club. 


Gen W § Tilton 


rizes, 5 balls, 2lyds., first prize, silver _c 
. A. Thorndike 0, J. E. Badges 5, C. O. T 





lass ball shooting | 
The follow- ¢ 

urse, $100 cash. Two-thirds of | 
een the two teams 
Two-thirds to 


ebbets 


55 





Pachting and Canoeing. 


FIXTURES. 


Aug. 18—Roval Nova Scotia Y. S., Ocean Match to Halifax, 1 prize 

Aug. 19—Beverly Y. C., Open Races. 

Aug. 19—Jeffries Y. C., Club Watch. 

Aug. 22—Jersey City Y.C., Ladies’ Day. 

Aug. 22—Oswego Y. C., Annual Matches. 

Aug. 22—Dorchester Y. C., Second Championship Race, Cat-Rigs. 

Aug. 283—Quincy Y. C., Fourth Club Match. 

Aug. ——Southern Y. C., Inter-State Regatta. 

Championship Match. 

rd Y. C., 2d Class Schooners, ist Class Sloops, 
$100, $75. Principal Clubs. 

Aug. . oy Mafirs va Regatta, Marblehead. 

28—Bay of Quinte Y. C. Open Matches. 

Aug. 29—Salem Bay Y. C., Championship Sail-off. 

Aug. 29—-Hull Y. C., Club Championship Match. 

. 2—Beverly Y. C., Third Championship Match, Marblehead. 

Sept. 2—Jeffries Y. C., Club Match. 
































19| Sept. 2—Royal Nova Scotia Y. S., Mayor’s Cup and third prize. 
s Sept. 4—East River Y. C., Fall Matches. 
Se 


pt. 5—Dorchester Y. C., Third Senate Race, Cat-Rigs. 
Sept.—Hull Y. C., Club Championship Sail-off. 
Sept. 4—Quincy Y. C., Fifth Club Match. 
. 5—Jersey City Y. C., Ladies’ Day. 
Sept. 7—Royal Canadian Y. C. Club Race. 
. 8—Royal Canadian Y. C. Open Matches. 
. 9—Merrimack Y.C., Open to All Match. 
Sept. 10—Quaker City Y. C., Harbor Cruise. 
Sept. 16—Dorchester Y. C., Open Races, Cat-Rigs. 
Sept. 16—Royal Nova Scotia Y. S., Three Classes, one prize each. 
Sept. ——Royal Nova Scotia Y. 8., Yachts dinghies, sailing race. 
Sept. ——Royal Nova Scotia Y. 8., Charlottetown, P. E. 1. 
Sept. 19—Jersey City Y. C., Ladies’ Day. 
Sept. 24—Quaker City Y. C., Harbor Cruise, 
Oct. 1—Quaker City Y. C., Clesing Cruise. 
Oct. 3—Jersey City Y.C., Ladies’ Day. 































loin i Jone Harsingen, 8; Clements Kanan 4: moins | Paecond ea tr accont.“E. M. Lenvite SC. Nason Go 1 Oth, OW 
Anton Muller, 39; Fred Glesson, a0. W. F. Bhelps won a tie medal soTnind tie for second.—Leavitt 5, C. F. Mason 1, E. G. Mason 0, J. F. - 
on “loan 812-6. The eer tdh wes beaten tp toler Pettingill 5. ; ; Ww. predicted three years ago that in due course of time, all 


with a score of 50, Dr. Brown, 48; Woods, 46; Sergt. Wallace, 40; 
Beppler, 45; Adler, 41; Mehrenbach, 41. The shooting was in the 
charge of James 8. Conlin. 


THE AMATEUR RIFLE CLUB.—At Creedmoor on Aug. 12 a very 
remarkable long range match, regular =e rules, was shot by 
members of the Amateur Club, and four of the six gentlemen who are 

. toshoot the match with the Victoria Rifle Club of Hamilton, Ont., 
made the remarkable average of 213% out of a possible 225 points. The 
seores were as follows: 

Name SO0yds. 900yds. 1,000yds. Totals. 
W. W. De Forest...........- yee cecee “a 3 73 217 
Todd 74 7 1 216 


Burleigh 
Sixth ti 





aa ¢neode ci maeee 7 67 70 211 
Pekin ctr sesiaiincan 71 71 68 210 
Praacnadennw 72 7 58 201 
pesucdadedscnceMardeahoves 65 61 50 176 tire day. 
Bish Sedakigeinas fi6eenosgacds 70 Retired. 


The match with the Canadians was set down for Wednesday, Aug- 
ust 16, with conditions as follows: Teams to.consist of six men 
each; distances, 800, 900 and 1,000 yards, 15 shots by each man at 
each distance. The members of the club from which the team is to 
be selected are Ransom Rathbone, W. W. DeForrest, J. H. Brown, 
L. Weber, Dr. S. T. G. Dudley, Thomas Lamb, D. F. Davids, and J. 
W. Todd. Mr. Weber will be the Captain and Mr. Todd Adjutant of 
the team. 

IRISH-AMERICAN RIFLEMEN.—The Irish-American Rifle Club, 
of New York city, and the Irish-American Rifle Association, of New 
Haven, Conn., are to be represented by teams of nine men each, in a 
rifle match at New Haven, on Wednesday, September 6. The con- 
ditions are: Distance 200 yards; 10 shots per man. 


handica 
Sabin, 
Hawkes, 


vani1, Geo. Gifford 5, 


Ryan, Wy 
Hawkes winning the medal. 


5, Whitehouse 5. 
e.—Burleigh 5, 





Whitehouse 5. 


uite exciting. 


Fourth tie for second.—E. M. Leavitt 1, J. F. Pettingill 5, wins sec- 


ond. 

Third prize, Nason’s patent landing net.—M. Burleigh 5, H. D. Dono- 
. F. Farnham 2, $olShaw 0. F. E. Baker 5, Dr. 
Whitehouse 5, J. L. Colcord 1, W. T. Tyler 0, J. L. Mackie 5, Second 
tie, third prize.—Burleigh 5, Gifford 0, F. E. Baker 0, Dr. Whitehouse, 
5, J. L. Mackie 1. Third tie.—Burleigh 5, Whitehouse 5. Fourth tie.— 
Fifth tie.—Burleigh 5, Whitehouse 5. 
Seventh tie.—Burleigh 4, 
Whitehouse 4. Eighth tie.—Burleigh 5, Whitehouse 0. Burleigh wins 
third. At the last, Mr. Whitehouse (Old Broadsides), getting out of 
ammunition, changed guns, or the two might have had quite a shoot 
before deciding which was the better man. 
score, the match was very close, the lead changing several times 
during the shoot, and the ties * 
ceedingly well, shooting all sti 


As will be seen by the 


Mr. Badger shot ex- 
ght without a single miss for thé en 


An hour’s time remaining, a short sweep was indulged in, Card 
trap, 5 single balls, 18yds.; class shooting, ties, miss and out: Moore 
5, ger 5, Tilton 5, Hodkins 5, Nason 5, Donovan 5, Shaw 5, Col- 
cord 4, Farnham 4, Bowman 4, Aaams 4, Littlefield 4, Baker 4. 

Ties for first, miss and out: Badger 25, Nason 25, Moore 24, Dono- 
van 24, Shaw 19, Tilton 3, Hodkins 1. 

Ties on second: Baker 6, Littlefield 5, Colcord 0, Farnham 0, Bow- 
man 0, Adams 0. Baker wins. 


LONG ISLAND FORESTERS.—Regular monthly shoot of the 
Long Island Foresters for the club gold medal; seven clay pigeons, 


Badger and Nason divide. 


journals would be found in tow of Forest anp StreAm. That 
prediction was refuted time and again as the wildest flight of a per- 
son stark mad, and yet that prediction has now come to pass. 

Next to the victories of the cutter the submission of our highly 
esteemed and exceedingly able contemporaries to FoREST AND STREAM 
doctrines, forced from such unwilling heads by the irresistible logic 
of events, warms with exceeding joy the innermost cockles of our 
heart. 

We might cite by the column to prove the stultifying, humble pie 
now being swallowed by those who were loudest in their vicious de- 
nunciation of ourselves and the principles we advocate; we might 
return with compound interest the hard thrusts, the gutter slang, the 
mud thrown at a subject whose steady aim and only sin has been the 
improvement of our yachting fleet and the education to a sailor 
standard of those who sail for sport; we might revel in most damn- 
ing quotations to prove our erstwhile critics blatherskites and tra- 
ducers of malignant and incapable stripe; we could strike them with 
words from their own mouths to bow them down in shame—but in 
this, the hour of our triumph, Forrest ANp Stream forbears, and ex- 
tends to all its converts the generous sympathy of a victor in the 
great battle of type inaugurated in these columns and crowned at 



































oo eae 0010111—4 Field, 2tyds............. 10001114 | last with the confessions of its contemporaries, after one of the most 
25yds.... ..0110111—5 Banks, 2yds............ 0100001—2 | prolonged fights, sustained efforts and complete success witnessed 
ere crac waaaite 0011000—2 Coulthard, 25yds.... ... 0011000—2 in sporting journalism. 


A sweepstakes at. five live pigeons, 








LIEUT. PARTELLO.—In the Fort Keogh rifle scores given in our | handicap rise: And we are willing that our friends should explain away their dis- 
last issue. for ‘‘ Lieut. J. M. T. Partelle,” read Lieut. J. M. T. Par- | Ryan, 23yds............... 101114 Field, 2lyds............... 01110—3 | comfiture as best they can, for hedge and qualify as they may, the 
tello. Lieut. Partello will beremembered for his Washington record. | Coulthard, 25yds......... 01110—38 Hawkes, 25yds............ 10111—4 seived. The rec 
When a member of the Columbia, Rifle Association of that city he Sabin, 25yds.............. 1001w Banks, 38yds.............. 011103 great public cannot be deceived. e record is written in cold in- 


made the first 224 with the Remington rifle at 800, 900, and 1,000yds. 

The ape. of which the scores were given last week, was 

shot wit een rifles, fixed ammunition, open sights, one 
m: 


sighting shot each man. The weather was horrible, and the scores | 1a 
good considering the military rifles and high winds. Lieut. Partello, | birds, 26yds. rise: 

ergeants Unger, Pepple; Kuhn, Weeks, Corporals Rogers, McIntyre, | I Taylor............-...... 11111—5 E Perryman 
Quinn, and Musician Banan are qualified marksmen, and will be | I James..................+. 11111—5 


sent to Fort Snelling, Minn., for the final competition. 


THE TRAP. 


ENFIELD, N. C., Aug. 8.—There was shot to-day, under the auspices 
of the Enfield Gun Club, a 7 pleasant and interesting match at 
= balls, for a handsome side-bar buggy. Mr. E. B. Englehard went 
own to represent the Raleigh Gun Club. 
The conditions of the match were: ten glass balls from a Davenport 
revolving screened trap, Bogardus rules; twelve bore-guns to shoot at 
eighteen yards, ten-bore at twenty-one yards. The score in full stood: 








Bullock. . 100—7 Bellamy, SC..4111000111-7 
Englehar 111—10* Hassard-Short.0111011111—7 
my, S 111—8 Dr Petway.....1111101100~—7 
Dr Petway 111—8 White.......... 11110111007 
Reid... 100—7 Clark,H J 11100110117 
Clark, H 011—7 Engelhard 1111011111—9* 
Engelhard 111— 9 binson. 1011111100—7% ewe 
Hunter, E 111—9 Robinson...... 0111111110—8 ‘ 
Go's 111—7 Battle,O....... 1111111110-9 
Robinson 111—8 Dr Petway..... 1110110111-8 


City Gun 

Ta wenty-one yards rise. the four 
seen from the above that Mr. Thard won,and the Raleigh 

Gun Club is again victorious. Members = the Tarboro, Seote 


Neck, Wilson, Nash county and Enfield gun clubs competed. 


WORCESTER, Mass., Aug. 9.—At the Coal Mine Ra to-da; 
there was a contest for the State badge won a few w ocka ane b: the 
Worcester Sportsmen’s Club. The visiting club was from rl- 
borough. Before the shoot a protest was entered against G. N. 
Smalley and G. W. Clark, of Westborough, shooting with the Marl- 
borough Club. Each man was allowed 20 balls, thrown by a Holden 
trap, with 18yds. rise. The following was the result: 


Marlborough. 
11101 11111 11111 11111—19 
11011 11101 11111 11111—18 
10111 01111 11111 11110—17 
11111 10111 11001 11011—16 





























ley Lakes 





F 11101 01001 10101 11110—19—¢3 | Winter’s hunting on the waters of t 
r. 
B 01111 11101 11011 1111118 nicl: infested she forest, and, perhaps, tw the Indians. 
8 Perry........ Sad adelen Suseok hae 10111 01111 11111 11111—18 
M D Gilmore 202000000000 Mutt 11141 10001 t1un1—17 
Tesi ies cocAChch ss estates toed 1 11100 11001—15 
A Houghton..0000002020000.° II 11101 10111 11110 10001—14—-82 | the busy world: sud’echos thet thoy eee nei lo 


PROVIDENCE, Aug. 10.—The N: ansett Gun Club held the third 
competition for badge to-day at the Old Was mn Tro Par! 
Sowbonet Pike. We used for the first time ; ie a whicl 






WH Sheldon 10111—17 

Valentine. —i/ | was written by men who have passed almost all their lives in the 
23 vee eae ete ee ee woods, far away from civilization, and that their education has been 
EW Tinker. 7 : he acquired, not at the academy and college, but by contact with men 
Piller... ne 12 | of learning who make the wilderness their summer retreat, by a 
T W Kelly.......... 11 ae close observation of what they say and do and by a careful reading 
GW Cary... 1101 1 of such works as have come into their ion. 
8D : 3 a This work is the forerunner of another and larger volume, the 
E Ae amg *g ane issue of which will be an additional source of pleasure to the lovers 
“J Brown”. 11001 of that romantic region, as it will describe other and later explora- 
W G Crandaii : ance tions made by them, and supplementary to those described in the 
E W Buffurton 111 aoe volume just issued. It con many facts of importance to those 
L Bennett... woe who intend to make a winter hunting trip into the northern woods, 
“W Jackson™. etaeba 7 | and the careful reader wil! not only ts much pleasure in perusi 
GT Crandall. Tilt oug | this book, but will feel, when he finished. that he has’ learned 
W H Waterman 4111117 er et ee ee oe eee 

oa unting > 
dean ort at balls, W. Shel- ee Barker has already given two courses of Jectures on wood- 
sweep at me Cait ont Nhe Sievers been enthatiostenhy restived b his 
numerous y' hearers, while his hearers of years eve 
been many and new effort of 





MOBILE, Ala., Au 
Club took place Fanner. Handicap, 
H. P. Vass, 2yds., 


light in the 
The story 








highest scores: 


tt 10.—The regular medal shoot of the Gulf 
These are 
i 20; J. S. Alexander, 
2yds., 18; T. W. Williams, 2iyds., 16; W. B. Holt, 24yds., 15.—-O Yzs. 


In shooting off the tie, ‘‘miss and go out,”” Ryan won. 


TORONTO GUN CLUB.—Toronto, Aug. 12, 1882.—The ties of the 
late shoot were shot off at the Woodbine yesterday, as follows: 5 


the distance was increased to 3lyds. rise, 3 birds: 
anda th ce CR Rt daseddeKincodberss 110—2 
.. 111-3 


The ties then shot, miss and go out, 31yds. rise, 3 birds: I. Taylor, 
100—1, second prize; E. Perryman, 110—2, first prize. 


CLINTON, Mass., Aug. 12, 1882.—The Clinton Sportsman’s Ciub is 
still in a flourshing condition. We now have over fifty members. 
Ten of them went to Ayer.on Thursday andshot a match with the 
Union club of Ayer. Score: 


f 








20 balls. 








dlew Publications. 





ADVENTURES IN 


region, 


and constant in their 
his 


THE WILDERNESS. 


shows that they were endowe: 
—- urance which has rendered them such faithful and e 


The book recently published by the well-known guides of the Range- 
essrs. Baker and Dantforth, entitled ‘Hunting 
and Trapping,” is a book most interesting to all those who take de- 
easures of forest and stream. 
founded on a journal a by them during their first 
e Upper Magalloway and its 
tributaries, a region at that time unknown, except to the wild beasts 
It is written 
in a plain, simple style, which rendersit the more interesting, and 
should take the foremost rank among books of outdoor life and 
sports for boys. It gives in detail all the hardships, pleasures and 
ng ——- from 
with that pluck 


les. 

By those who know them (and they are many) this work will be 
eagerly sought for and read with pleasure; w 
the —— of their acquaintance may rest assured that the facts 
are in the main correct, and will be surprised to learn that the book 


e those who have not 


11111—5 


cient 













effaceable type a thousand times that Forest ano StrEAM stood alone 
for long years holding at bay the entire yachting press of America, 
both lay and professional, and fought for the cutter’s superiority 
against odds which would long ago have swamped any pen but the 
quill engaged on the side of truth and the right. 

Nor can we be robbed of the sweets of the cutter’s ascendency, nor 
the credit which is our due in taking the stand we did, before the 
cutter thrashed fresh brains into obtuse heads. 

It is the old story of Columbus and his egg over again. After the 
cutters had supplied indisputable evidence of their speed and qual- 
ities our highly esteemed and exceedingly able contemporaries, and 
with them the whole band of the opposition, swing into line and 
chant praises to the gods they had formerly kicked from their com- 
pany with disgust and covered with opprobrious epithets which would 
have sunk the cutter out of sight for twenty-five years to come but 
for the protector and champion the sailor’s yacht found in these 
columns. Figuratively the cutter has been crammed down their 
throats, and Forest AND SrreaM did the cramming, backed more 
recently by victories now a matter of history. 

But in the dawn of the new era let the past sink into oblivion, and 
with the knowledge of having our contemporaries effectually in tow 
we congratulate them upon the light at last flickering across their 
horizon. One great lesson has taught them where to look for the 
guiding star in the future, and when faint of heart and in backsliding 
mood let them take courage by a study of the journal which single- 
handed has brought about a revolution in the model and rig of a 
nation’s pleasure vessels. 

Confession and new creed of faith of our highly esteemed and ex- 
ceedingly able, though a little late, contemporaries, we subjoin for 
general edification and the substantiation of this journal’s claim as 
the pioneer of reform and leader of yachting thought in America. 


[From the New York World, Aug. 9.] 

“The race for the cups offered by Mr. Ogden Goelet, the owner of 
the schooner Norseman, was sailed here to-day and was an extreme- 
ly successful affair The cutter Oriva has covered herself with glory 
and has proved conclusively that the cutter model has the most speed. 
The result of this race will work an entire revolution in American 
yacht models, the advocates of broad and shallow centerboards be- 
ing obliged to admit that the day for such models has passed.” 


[From the Herald, July 15, Aug. 7 and Aug. 9.} 

“The cutters were left hull down to fight it out among themselves. 
It required a great deal of faith to believe that type of vessel cap- 
able of speed. * * * * The race also demonstrated that the 
yachtsmen who have persistently derided the cutter type of vessels 
must admit that they have been mistaken. The Oriva not only did 
well, but was the first sloop to pass Fort Adame, and throughout did 
magnificently. It was a pity that she did not have the Gracie and 
Fanny to sail against, as it is very certain she would have shown 
them a trick or two that would have been far from pleasant. In all 
the runs of the cruise and in the race of Saturday she opened the 
eyes of those who never would see anything meritorious in this type 
of craft. * * * * The cutter Oriva now witha name for grea 
speed earned by honest and legitimate hard work and excellent mar. 
agement. * * * * Another surprise was the manner in which the 
Oriva was sticking to the big sloops—Fanny and Gracie—in fact, the 
cutter reached the buoy in advance of the Gracie, which was a par- 
ticularly big feather in the cap of her owner.” 


[from the Spirit of the Times, Aug. 12.} 
“The cutter Oriva proved conclusively that the cutter model has 
the most speed. This race must create a revolution in American 
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ORIVA. 


5 he done, honest little ship, and well sailed’ by her gallant 
owner, too Forest AND STREAM extends its starboard flipper 


with congratulations. Oriva having risen into prominence as a fast 

vessel, and as the last straw which broke the camel’s back of opposi- 

tion, as the peg so well driven in the rise of cutters in America, has 
now become an object of national attention, and to her influence in 

—— the ——. from the by-paths of darkness and shedding 

ight for their gui 0 

has outdone herself. Though Forest AND STREAM insisted this 
cutter should be given credit for fair average performance at least, 
we had never expected the display she made of such big sloops as 
Gracie and Julia, nor yet the manner in which she outpointed 
and held big Fanny, the fastest smooth-water machine of the first- 
class ever floated in American waters. Oriva isnot an exact reflec- 
tion of her Harvey design, as her builder failed to take off the after 
body from the floor as it ought to have been. In spite of this the 
speed she has developed gives an inkling of what might have hap- 
pened with absolute fairness and close adherence to original inten- 
tions 

From excellent authority we have received an explanation of her 

apparent lack of speed in ner earlier career. Her copper had been 

thickly oiled with a certain preparation, which stuck to the metal and 
hardened in the salt water, so that barnacles and slime clung to the 
mixture like grim death, the fact of her being coppered diverting 
attention from that cause of retardation until, finally, a close ex- 
amination revealed the real state of affairs. We have little doubt but 
that this is the true explanation of her poor — during the Sea- 
wanhaka cruise, for of all times, the superiority of the cutter ought 
to be most manifest in light winds, as Forest AND STREAM has often 
sought to impress as conformable to the teachings of naval science. 
In such weather the speed is so low that wave-making does not yet 
exist as a factor of resistance, skin friction being the principal hin- 
drance to be overcome. The greater the momentum of a vessel in 
proportion to her wetted skin, the better will she hold the speed 
ence acquired, and the steadier will she forge through fickle 
spotsin thedirs. The less her momentum, the sooner will the drag 
of friction be felt, and a loss of speed the consequence. We have for 
this reason combatted wjth much force the old school doctrine that 
great weight was a hindrance to speed, as it was so much to be 

‘lugged”’ in ‘‘our weather.”’ 

The successful boat in paltry weather ought not to be sought in 
the com ination of the least weight and smallest draft, but on the 
contrary, in the greatest weight clothed in a form having the small- 
est area of skin in proportion to the weight, exactly the opposite to 
what has been all along attempted in our sloops, and the secret of 
Oriva's recent work in light weather, as well as some of the victories 
won by Madge and Maggie over our crack sloops under like condi- 
tions of weather. a this truth, we have had full confi- 
dence in the adaptability of the cutter to “our weather” especially, 
and have persistently poe out this quality as one of the merits 
upon which we have demanded her introduction. As a hbght-weather 
flyer the cutter cannot be beaten upon her worth by any sloop of the 
same grade of perfection, though it is, of course, always. possible 
thata ney. good sloop should outsail'’é cutter of inferior quality. 
Merely dubbing a boat of some depth and a certain rig a cutter, can- 
not make her fast unless her design is wrought outin adherence to 
correct principles. With the well-known speed of really good cutters 
in light winds in mind, we venture the assertion that the handsome 
little Muriel would astonish all hands, as the Oriva has done, if her best 
trim and condition were got. We have ourselves sailed her in a 
circle around a well-known fast sloop on a light day, and there is no 
reason why she cannot repeat the performance when in proper 
form. In a breeze she has also given proof of herspeed upon several 
occasions though failing to land the prize for causes not dependent 
upon her racing qualities. 

Now that the great speed and close windedness of the cutter is 
frankly conceded on all sides, we believe that upon further acquaint- 
ance prejudice against them as cruisers will likewise turn into praise 
and admiration, for in unprejudiced minds their greater roominess be- 
low and on deck as well as the coolness of their cabins and ‘‘dryness” 
in a sea, seem too patent to long pass for the very reverse among those 
who retuse to view the matter concisely and take up the popular hue 
and ery instead of considering actual facts. Much is said about their 
heeling, Practical cutter sailors know that this complaint amounts in 
experience to much less than appears at first sight. But we may leave 
ail tins Out Or tue question. The tastest type will prevail and the cut- 
ter seems to be in the ascendent, and when once introduced as a racer 
she will readily enough appeal to the ranks of cruisers on her intrinsic 
merits. Time is an element necessary to all changes, and Forrest anp 
SrreaAM has no fault to find with the rapidity with which cutters are 
being introduced, for we had not expected such a ready dropping of 
the old love and consorting with the new immediately upon introduc- 
tion through the columns of a single journal in the land. 

The design furnished by Harvey & Prior, naval architects, London, 
shows the peculiarities for which that firm has become so famous in 
Miranda, Seabelle and others. Midships rather full and bold, with 
low bilge, fine, yor | entrance and very sharp run, with the quarters 
tucked up high and narrowing into a ong fantail overhang, endin 
in a prettily-molded archboard. There is no deep, plank like ceel, 
but a wide backbone, with the rabbet near the lower edge, and the 
lead bolted up outside, forming really a continuation of the midship 
mold. High in side and elegant in sheer, the Harvey yacht presents 
a most graceful broadside, giving an impression of power and ability 
which is not belied infact. We have betore us a sample of Harvey 
work ‘in a photograph of Seebelle, a schooner who came very near 
paying us a visit fast season, a pleasure we hope to be vouchsafed 
next year. We pronounce Seabeile the handsomest yacht ever float- 
ed, without an exception, both in hull and in rig, and as all the Harvey 

achts bear something of the same stamp, they may be set down as 
beautios whose very traits are so refined that unless carefully 
watched in the process of building, the ship carpenter is sure to go 
wrong, for he takes most readily to the way the wood works kindly, 
and swamps the art displayed in the design as a consequence. We 
trust that Mr. Harvey will give future yachts built from his lines his 
personal supervision, so that there may be no variation between the 
stylish flyer on paper and the actual production in the wood. 

n point of construction Oriva is certainly the finest job everturned 
out in America, and so much superior in that respect to our customs 
that comparison between her and a sloop would be much like putting 
side by side a Jurgensen chronometer balance and one of Sam Slick’s 
wooden-gear clocks, warranted to keep within ten minutes of the 
sun in twenty-four hours. Oriva is built on a plan devised by Mr. 
Harvey, and used with great success in his racing vessels. The plan 
combines great strength, freedom from leakage and twist or strain, 
durability and ee in weight and space. It consists essentially 
of two skins, worked lap-jointed, and thoroughly bolted together, 
mn ms over a light set of timbers secured to a stout backbone b 
metal floors. For vessels put to great strain, like the modern lead- 
ballasted racer, we consider this plan much preferable to the old- 
fashioned single skin, inasmuch as you can rely upon the vessel 
to keep as tight asa bottle down toa very old age, preserving her 
structure in good condition, saving in repairs, and always sweet and 
clean iu the bilge. But it takes a good mechanic to make a nice job 
of the kind, and ship carpenters equal to the work are very scarce 
in these days of nautical decay. 

Oriva is © 2ft. over all, just 60ft. on deck, 50ft. load line, 11ft. 8in, 
beam and 9ft. 34in. in depth, underside of deck vo top of throat of 
floors amidships. Her fore toot is well rounded up; there is a good 
deal of drag to the keel and moderate rake only to the post, with the 
heel dubbed away a little. Keel of white oak, 31x10in. amidships; 
stem of oak, 634in. sided, and 8in. molded at head and Win. at 
scarf. Apron of oak. Sternpost of oak, sided 9in. at head and 
$34in. at heel; molded 614 at head and 10 at heel. Oak, deadwood 
and frame, the latter 34¢x7 at futtocks, and reduced at the head: 
stanchions 3x2}4in. Keelson of oak, 7in., moulded in center, taper- 
ing to 5}4at the ends. There is a regular beamshelf in place of 
merely clamps, and is 4in. square, with strakes of clamps 7in. wide. 
Beams of oak 4in. square amidships and lighter at ends, spaced 38in. 
apart. In the hold 34 square. Planking of two thicknesses; the in- 
ner skin of % cedar, outer skin of i}gin. oak and teak with elm 
nearly up to load line. The inner skin is treenailed to the frames 
and riveted to the bent timbers between the frames. It is then care. 
fully caulked and puttied and given a couple of coats of whitelead. 

he outer planking overlaps the seams of the inner skin, and is 
thoroughly —— riveted. Itis 1{%in. on sides, with 134in. wales 
and solid garboards 234in. thick. Sister keelsons and other framing, 
aliof oak. The ceiling is of pine 5gin. thick to head of first futtoc 
the bilge being closed up with oak. Hanging knees of galvanized 
iron 14x114x8-16in. Spar deck of white P ne 2x3in.; edge fastened; 
— — of oak 2in. thick, bulwarks rail and deck fitttings of teak 
and mahogany. 

The actomincdations of Oriva are very liberal, and far exceed 
those to be found in a sloop of her class. A winding eae 
leads down a little abaft a hips into the “steerage,” containing a 
berth at the side. Abaft this is a ladies’ saloon with large berth, 
sofa and dressing cases neatly finished in polished mine and neney 
On starboard side aft is the owner’s state-room, and forward of the 
companion the main saloon. Then another state-room, pantry and 
galley between separate bulkheads and forecastle forward, with 
about 6ft. head room fore and aft. A sail locker, reached by a cir- 

hatch from deck, occupies the run aft. The ventilation is _. 

fect, and the cabins cool in summer. Ballast on keel, 14 tons, with 11 
e rig is that of a full-fledged cutter with running bowsprit, jibs 
flying, housing topmast, low hoist, long head ‘and loose foot to 








ance, we doff our head-gear in appreciation. Oriva 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


























































































































mainsail. Thesails are from Lapthorn & Ratsey, of Gosport, England. 
Mast, deck to cap, 48ft.; deck to hounds, 4ift.; topmast, heel to truck, 
81ft.; bowsprit, outboard, 20ft.; main boom, 47ft.; gaff, 30ft. The 
Oriva was built by Henry Piepgrass, of Greenpoint, and jaunched in 
midsummer, 1881. She failed to show signal speed at first, though 
up to the average of her tonnage, as recorded in these columns at 
the time. This year she appears to be sailing in rather better form, a 
somewhat dangerous customer in light winds or in heavy weather, 
but not quite as good in smooth water and wholesail breeze. Her 
owner, Commodore C. Smith Lee, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., 
tools the ship himself in a masterly manner, and ranks as one of the 
best amateur hands in America. 


NEW YORK Y. C.-ANNUAL CRUISE. 


[CONTINUED. | 


AST year the fleet gathered in New London harbor with the idea 
of making the cruise one in open waters asfar as possible, as a 
single day would take them through the eastern passage of the 
Sound on the way to Newport. But for want of numbers and a dark 
cloud after weighing anchor from Vineyard Haven bound to Boston, 
nothing came of the bg gy voyage around Cape Cod, and much 
fun has been poked at the club ever since. hen, therefore, the 
start was effected still further to the westward from the ald rendez- 
vouz of Glen Cove, we had misgivings about the extent to which the 
oe would be tried at sea, and feared that the signal to disband 
might again be shown from the flagship without an attempt to re- 
deem the club’s good name and show the onlooking world that some 
metropolitan yachtsmen, at least, could trust themselves for more 
than a hundred miles’ run without a t within an hour’s distance. 
The fleet this year, under orders of Commodore Smith, was so large, 
however, comprising some twenty-five yachts, that ‘nearly a dozen 
were held together up to the last, and acti made the trip in squad- 
ron from Vineyard Haven clear up to lehead, favored by fine 
summer weather and an off-shore wind. Whether the same boldness 
would have been displayed under a less pleasing tof sky and 
water is problematic, but the club could not have doubtful weather 
made to order for the occasion, and so full credit for the venture is 
itsdue. It wag a great relief tothe monotony which has character- 
ized the cruises of the New York Y, C., whose only relieving features, 
in a left-handed way, have been fireworks, hops and chowders. 

It is noteworthy that after energetic drumming by the officers in 
charge, not a ‘ettle accompanied the fleet, which was just as well, 
since the wretched apologies for steam yachts, with their low free- 
board, flimsy housework and limited supply. have really no busi- 
ness taking any chances outside a river or quick dodging from port to 

in m weather. With the exception of Corsair, Stranger, 
hada and one or two others, the steam yacht fleet consists of noth- 
ing more than a lot of launches of the very worst model, construc- 
tion and engines that could muster in these days of aigh class en- 
gineering. But for the limited cruising indulged in them and the 
cppory initio afforded for quick escape under a lee in the Sound, we 
should have heard of many cases of nes ere this. Their ab- 
sence was a source of relief rather than otherwise, and no one has 
complained of their failure to appear. Good cruising steamers of 
moderate engine power and large coal supply and accommodations, 
such as the Santa Cecilia, not long ago chartered by Mr. C. G. Franck- 
lyn for an Eastern cruise, are excellent and wholesome ves- 
sels, and, if anything, rather better adapted to distant c , with 
limited time, than sailing yachts, but they are of a different race 
entirely to the ugly little sausage-shaped, snaky which has not 
even high to commend her, and whose pop rity is just so 
much evidence that we have as yet no conception in America of what 
steam yachting really is. 

The squadron had assembiing Wedn afternoon in Glen 
Cove harbor, ready for the gun early next mo. , With the com- 
modore’s flag at the masthead of schooner Estelle. A very fine 
fleet mustered, the largest, we believe, at all events the most impos- 
ing, ever joined under one officer. The vice-commodore was a 
aboard his handsome ie, and so was Rear Com, Brown the 
old time Julia, * ik” toa hag rep ona 4 
on the more new fangled machines in her class. J has certainly 
not come up to the expectations of pony Bi va 
telling us she was a wonder, without her ying. record to 
it. In days gone by this sloop raced with others half her ein, 
else with that machine of mach the great flat-floored Maria. 
win oo 2 such compeny was not much to about, but 
in those benighted times the yacht home was lauded to the skies 
by the press com ignorance OF the vate ee tOeReRe Is 


talent, and without her best trim either got or understood, she fails 
to meet the sky-scraping praises of nes omneee days. 

But we are far from believing that J is in her proper form, and 
deem it quite likely that with more intimate ac tance and fur- 
ther experience she will show more creditably than now with Gracie 
or Fanny, but then cui bono? are not clumsy rigs and flat-floored 
craft going out of favor? If Julia, as a keel schooner, was slow, she 
was at least reasonably rigged and a stauncher vessel than with the 
spars of a North River lighter and straining fin in the middle, and 
now that she is equally asslow asa sloop, shall she be “altered 
back back” to a two-sticker, or a cutter built in her stead? That is 
the — now agitating a certain circle, and we trust the decision 
will be for a brand new flyer of the deep heel persuasion. After all, 
Julia demonstrates that shoal hold and ancient ideas as to rig are 
not good ey for the day, and they may as well be dropped as 
su at once as to get a few inches more out of an 
old lady belonging to an era whose achievements have been super- 
seded by greater perfection in mechanical methods covering the dis- 
position of lead ballast and modifications thereby permitted in the 
molding of the hull. Like the reigning belle of an earlier period, 
Julia, we are afraid, has become a wall flower. 

Among the fleet we note likewise the old Alarm, fresh in paint and 
gold, after a long spell of idleness, moored in Manning’s in, an- 
other old timer, built in 1964 and passe for racing, though good for many 
a day’s cruising yet if sparred in moderation. Alarm is an illustra- 
tion of how a keel model fared when intrusted to the chisel of a 
centerboard man, and if her performance has been indifferent the 
cause is easily traced to the want of familiarity with the needs of 
such craft, always displayed 2 4 talent warped with light draft. 
theories. Albatross, Mr. t Ww. mrs greg he was swinging to her 
anchor with the rest, much improved in pose and grace since her 
alterations, a fairly handsome, wholesome-looking ship, and one 
quite likely to develop more speed in the future. As it is she cannot 
be beaten for the manner of her keep. She looks smart, taunt and 
stylish in her rig and fittings, calling to our mind some of the modern 
British “fast cruisers” in the perfection of her quarterdeck and 
waists. A yacht skipper in fact as well as in name has charge of 
that schooner. Then there was Estelle, a peculiar vessel all unto 
herself, a sort of cross, and a rather one too, between a mackerel 
fisher and a West India fruiter The snake-like Tidal Wave, with 
steamboat bow and a low side, with piratical mien, a goer down the: 
wind, but nae. stuff in a nose ender; and Madeleine, of internationak 
fame, much overrated in our belief, a sort of fair average all round 
in looks and qualities, in which moderation rather than excess in any 

tion seems to have been the result of good luck in her man 
alterations and ual s! of development. Norseman, muc: 
like a coaster resplendent in fresh int. Rambler, very mixed in 
her sheer and proportions, the outcome of thumb rule domination. 
Mr. Maxwell’s able Crusader, and besides some others. Last, but: 
not least, Mr. Platt’s new Elsworth chipper Montauk. 

Concerning this schooner we have something to say in previous: 
issues, and now that she has been tried to some. extent our im- 
pressions are borne out—that she is faster than rs of her size 
and over in the club or in America is true. we mean she may 
be counted the most likely one in a match. t she is anything of a 
wonder we can certainly not admit. In getting her ,. the 
wretched company she is in should not be overlooked. It is no 
to her that Tidal Wave should be _ under her lee ina 
beat. It would be a poor vessel, indeed, not capable thereof. 
Rambyjer, Norseman and Alarm are re and out of the 
question, nearly twice the size of Mr. ‘s schooner, and in 
need of more breeze to bring them out at their best. In moderate 
winds Clytie and Crusaderrun her close, and the only two 
about Montauk’s a, Madeleine and 


@ 


on, gave her about Xilshe 
wanted sev In of 


occasions Gums e cruise. 

this couple, the new schooner gave evidence of being about the - 
est in the club, though again should be credited to the 
hand at the w! and the crew of ‘ ¥y for the 
ion, while many other schooners were by owners or 
that odd lot of forlorn looking marines known as ee 

brass buttons, but too often easily mistaken foray 
or porters, boasting foreign , for all their nautica 

and costume would influence an impression to the contrary. 

It is a pity that there were so few schooners in the fleet. of a stand- 
ard high to Madeleine left 
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form a basis for comparison. 
without sailing a race, and only after Montauk a 
brush or two as far as the vacillating winds itted. to 
our. ers , the palm must awarded to 
nor teen hae = at pond te the larger share pides, 
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which in these of ok is honor for on 
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Itis a great pity that such forecastle yarns as the foregoing should 
obtain currency in a magazine like Harper's, and if therest of the 
article is no more trustworthy than the portions we have quoted, 
very serious blame indeed is attached to the compiler. ’ 
In the Century thére was a statement that the Swedish yacht Sve- 
rige was the only craft that beat the America. The Sverige undoubt- 
M4 


" e in the hands of any centerboard vessel of her , or 
iy ae a type. It is of little Y vail to point in confidence the 
squandering of the Ashbury schooners, or Sapghe 8 popuaniiee. 
gained by tackling a much smaller craft than herself; while in British 
waters in 1870, A great change has been wrought since those times, 
and the modern British schooner is no more like the old barrel bot- 
toms Cambria and Livonia than the modern cutter is like the stub- 
nosed bruisers America found to oppose her thirty years ago. Mi- 
randa, Lenore and Seabelle are of afar different stripe, and possess 
to a greater extent the qualities of a crack cutter than our schooners 


f loops. : 
Choe ott ne ees, mainmast forward of midships, deep 
Pp 


she carried away the jaws of her gaff in jibing round the mark, she 
could not be pag | sailed to windward, and the America had a 
very easy victory. This was in 1852, when the America was owned 
4 rd de Blacquiere. The same year the America was beaten by 
e 
ever sustained was in her match in 1860 against the famous English 
schooner Alarm, in a fine to 
The America was design: 
subject, who there learnt his profession. The principles of hér design 
were projected by Mr. John tt Russell, nearly twenty years before 
the America was thought of, and these principles made about the same 
rogress in land t they did in 
far as yacht builders were concerned in England, there was very great 
rejudice —_ the long bow and short run propounded by Mr. Scott 


With foremast in t 

draft, outside lead, and horn duds, Miranda and her Sisters are 
so near to cutters that we fear a meet between them and the two- 
stickers on this side of the pond would result in our discom- 
fiture, Montauk included. We have seen nothing in the latter’s per- 
formance to suspect in her the close-windedness of Miranda, nor 
does she run so much better than many others to make up for the 
deficiency. Besides we have learnt nothing in the art of sail-making 
since the advent of the Madge, and it is sh nonsense to claim our 
osport manufacture, as a casual inspec- 


rigs at all equal to those of " 
s the two sources will convince on the spot. In | Russell, and the speedy adoption of his principles was more directly at- 
nadition sanhis we fad the rustic preference for a single bag of a jib | tributable to the extraordinary qualities displayed by the America h 


to the equally extraordinary achievements of the English-built yacht 
Mosquito, which had an established fame in 1848. In one matter, how- 
ever, the Americans had taken a departure in which none of their con.- 
rs could show a similarexample. The Americans had realized that, 
‘or sailing to windward at any rate, sails with flat surfaces resolveu 
the wind more effectively than concave sails, and the suit of canvas 
with which the America was provided contrasted in a marked manner 
in this re t with the wind-bags of the English schooners. This ad- 
vantage alone, leaving out the fact of the superiority of her hull, was 
quite sufficient to account for her triumph over the English schooners 
of 1851.—London Field, July 29. 


still flourishing aboard the Montauk, and her heavy weather qualities 
yet very much cf an open question. To suppose, then, thatthe latest 
addition to the N. Y. squadron in any way absolves us from seeking 
further improvement, or that her comparative success indicates the 
superiority of the principles or rather caprices upon which she is 
built, is accepting a risk greater than we think the pees wat 
has right or reason to do. It might lead to a sudden collapse of 
our cherished fame in the defeat of the representative of beamy 
infatuation. 

This has happened with our sloops, and we believe a like unexpected 
disaster awaits the schooner classes. We are aware that this all 
amounts only to an assumption, and that assertions do not make facts. 
Unfortunately we must rest content at this stage since the outrageous 
partisanship shown ia the revised conditions surrounding the America 
Cup render an international contest a veryremotecontingency. The 
argument may, however, not be without some force in view of recent 
events which have proven so thoroughly the soundness of similar 
‘assertions’ made in these columns in relation to cutters. 

Because our experience dictates a a for narrow beam and 
fine form, it must not be su ed that we see nothing worthy of 
praise and imitation in the Montauk type. On the contrary, in many 
respects the principles embodied in her are identical with our teach- 
ing, and that the Elsworth boats are fair and handsomely lined beyond 
eomparison and in marked contrast with the i American 
yacht, we have stated in a —_—, way ere this. Further, the 
rocker to the keel, the round up to forefoot and rake to post are one 
and all close akin to cutter practice even though accepted with more 
or less faint heart. But of far more importance is the great — 
ment and limited skin to be found in Elsworth’s productions. These 
alone are enough to insure victory under such a faulty system 
of measurement as the leneth rule which takes no cognizance of size. 

Thus Elephant of 32.9-foot load line stows some 8 tons of pig against 
the 3 or 4 of other yachts. Thisshe takes along on less wetted sur- 
face than her sisters, owing to the gifted manner in which Elsworth 
combines great displacement, fine entrance and clear run, with the 
least waste of surface. In heavy winds and a sea the momentum 
thereby acquired stands her in good stead, and in light airs the re- 
tarding influences of friction are reduced to a minimum. In Fanita, 
44-foot load line, we find the same conditions prevailing. Some 15 
tons of lead to the 7, 8 or 9 of her opponents and the 'y clothed as 
economically in surface. Montauk is a larger edition of the same 
school and her performance is traceable to the same reasons, So far 
so good, and in iisworth models we see a marked step in advance be- 

ond the shoal and light weight crudities of most other builders. 

ut if preferable to the New York typical trap, we cannot. but 
think that vessels of the cutter order represent more speed and ac- 
commodation, bulk for bulk. besides being safer and abler 
boats in a sea and more economical in management and keep. 
Such arethe teachings of naval science, and so far practice 
has certainly been found in accord. The Elsworth model is 
the natural outcome of length measurement, but not for that reason 
the best when equitably compared upon size. Tonnage, weight and 
power are of more account than form until high rates are reached, 
and they are supplied in Elsworth models with liberal hand since 
they escape taxation under length. Under the bulk rule, the same 
ideas have fouad to work well so far as they can be considered tested 
by the recent competition of a single vessel with a squadron not 
above mediocrity and provincial conception. For a decisive test 
a match with an English schooner should be brought about. 





THE LAKE GEORGE MEET. 


7s regatta of the American Canoe Association has been a great 
success, There were one hundred and twenty-five canoes on 


August, 1883, are: 

For Commodore—E. B. Edwards, of Peterboro, Canada. 

For Vice-Commodore—George B. Ellard, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For Rear Commodore—C. B. Vaux, of New York, N. Y. 

For Secretary and Treasurer—Dr. Charles A. Neide, of Schuyler- 
ville, N. Y. 

During the regatta there was developed much material for future 
study. It is too soon to give the impressions received from this most 


been received—one from Clayton, on the St. Lawrence, the other from 

the canoeists of Peterboro, Canada—to hold the next meeting at one 

of the above localities. Members have freely expressed themselves, 

as cruisers, against wees — in the vicinity of hotels. N. H. B. 
Lake George, August 14, 1882. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH MAGGIE? 


very round defeats of Maggie by the sloop Vixen, off Marble- 
head, Aug. 14and15. To be sure tonnage and weather were in the 
sloop’s favor, but after allowing therefor the cutter remains badly 
beaten. Wasshe playing ‘possum? If not, what was the matter? 
On fair sailing her defeats are inexplicable in view of other perform- 
ances of herself and sisters. 








HULL Y. C.—A spirited match, open to the club, was sailed Sat- 
urday, Aug. 12,in a fresh S. W. breeze. Lily and Hera, the two 
old antagonists, were at it again hot and heavy, and made an exceed- 
ingly close race, Hera having the misfortune to hang for a few 
moments in shoal water, just enough to lose her first money. Allie, 
in third class, again met Sea Bird, but carried away her peak hall- 
iards and failed to finish. The small boats made an excellent race 
throughout. Course for second class twelve knots, for the third 
class seven, and for the others six. Judges, Peleg Aborn and J. H. 
Conant, aboard the commodore’s sloop Fairy. Summary as under, 


amateur hands: 
SECOND CLASS. 
Sloops 26 and under 38ft.; twelve nautical miles; regular prizes, 





But here again the restrictions put about the America Cup crop w 10 and $7. 

one bar to such a consummation. The sloops will be taken up in next —_ — Crenesiet. 
— ig era eten pioreesacmnsacceine a he Ws BI osc 5 ctdccadvven s¥eveges 36 11. 1 42 26 ‘16 07 

FACTS ABOUT THE AMERICA. pe ee ee: 36 08 1 43 08 
N the July number of Harper’s Monthly Magazine there is an Fae cee i . 

Doccouat of the yacht America and the cu she won, which quite 97 eck $s 21 and under 26ft; seven nautical miles; regular prizes, 
eclipses the history of the ‘schooner’ which appeared in the Jul, 1 9 5 
number of the Century. It is well known thatthe America, wheel Serre poreush eee RSE Re ee 23 O1 A } 0 32 55 





she came to Europe in 1851, called in at Havre to ship her spars, she 
having crossed with a jury rig, and her racing outfit was sent over 
by steamer. Referring to this incident, Harper says: 

“She reached the neighborhood of Havre, her port of destination, 


FOURTH CLASS. 
ee under 26ft.; seven nautical miles; regular prizes, 


$7 and 







and was met bya Channel pilot boat, which at once showed the | Joker, George Coffin 1 21 02 54 49 
French flag, and was supposed, of course, to carry a French pilot. | Gisela, S. G. King 1 21 28 55 80 
As soon as the pilot stepped on board, James R. Steers said to his | Amy. E. W. Baxter 1 21 57 56 27 
own pilot, Richard Brown, ‘Dick, that fellow is no Fr an,’ | Oiobe, L. M. Clark 1 22 49 56 36 

Ibis, J. K. Souther 1 28 13 56 50 


Immediately Dick walked up to the stranger and shouted in most 
emphatic tones, ‘I tell you what, my friend, if you let this yacht FIFTH CLASS. 

scrape bottom, I'll throw you overboard.’ Dick kept hold of the tiller 18 and under 20ft.; six nautical miles; regular prizes 
himself, and would not give it up. As the yacht approached the p 


and $4. 
Corsair, W. H. Mills...... 


lights of Havre the pilot confessed his inability to take her in. He | Corsair, W. H. Mills.................secee 17 11 123 48 
left her and hurried to his own béat to Cowes, with the news that Myrtle, C. H. Poor et al 19 06 1 23 40 1 
‘the Yankee is the fastest vessel going.’ So it came to pass that when | Janet, W. L. Phinney.. 18 11 1 24 14 1 Oo 
the Steers brothers and the rest of the party crossed the Channel, Wiig, A, J. KG08O. o.oo 6iccccssccscsce 18 01 1 32 42 1 07 
sae — < — oe yacht — on ee they SIXTH CLASS. 

een betray: ere was nol to take their bets. So con- 7 ° 
fident of success were or that ther had brought $4,000 each to we a endor 1th. 5 six nautical miles; regular or — 2. 
invest in that way, while Dick Brown had manifested his faith by C ick t. Ww. ys Cat Mpratentewiness+dates 17 01 1 30 08 1 04 08 
mortgaging his own pilot boat to John C. Stevens for $2,000, ever Dai delio ‘CF a eee te 17 06 1 30 07 1 04 39 
cent of which he intended to stake upon the race. But the ‘Frenc nein me P ‘Sha mermasteosacesseness 17 01 1 40 03 1 14 10 
pilot,’ who had been employed by waaee & get on board the Zip. aw Morto Pr ees U seg ness 16 09 Not tak 
America and learn her sailing qualitics, had destroyed her chance of Pity Nee etn) saaeesnk aise aot —— 


takes first regular prize, $10; Sea Bird, first reguJar and Cor- 
inthian; Joker, first regular and Corinthian; Gisela second regular 
and Corinthian; Corsair, first regular; Myrtle, second regular and 
first Corinthian; Wildfire, second Corinthian; Idlewild, first Corin- 
thian; Dandelion, secoad Corinthian. 


NEW STEAMER.—The Herreshoffs have delivered the new high- 
speed steam yacht built for Mark Hopkins, Jr., of St. Clair, Michi- 
gan, to herowner. The yacht steamed around from Bristol, R. I., 
up the Hudson and to the lakes by Erie Canal. Her yard number is 


winning a dollar. Moreover, at eleven o’clock of the night preceding 
the long-anticipated regatta, the Messrs. Steers were informed that 
~~ — was ruled out of — race, b pecauae it wasarule of the 
clu at every competing yacht sho owned by one person 

and the America had several owners.” a -” ’ 

This vulgar story about the French pilot is too contemptible to be 
seriously refuted, and all we need say is that it bears on fe face evi- 
dence that there is not a word of truth in it. And the difficulty about 
the rejection of the America’s entry was not merely on account of 
ownership, but because the owners of the America refused to race 
under the ordinary rules of the club, and allow time or receive time, 
as the case might be, the same as the other competitors, The mem- 
bers of the Royal Yacht Squadron even waived their rule, that the 
match for the Queen’s cup should be thrown open to the America; but 
still her owners did not start, on account of the time allowance, and 
the Queen’s cup was won by the English cutter Bacchante. 

However, on the following day the squadron gave a 100-guinea cup 
for a match round the Isle of Wight, without time allowance, and for 
this cup the America started, and she won it. There was, howe r, 
little glory in the victory, as the day was remarkable for lig it winds 
and flukes. The reputation of the America rested on the evidence 
ee hed given, wenout satorense to the match, that for weatherly 

ities she was far superior to any English schooner, although not 
to,be compare with some English cutters of the date, : - 

‘ in Harper's Monthly Magazine thus manufactures a 
ney = oe queen's Cup,” ve by = gueens 

Y, however, August 21, 1851, Ameriga sailed fro 
Cowes at the moment that the regatta yachts sailed from Ryde and 


boiler of the well-known H: rshoffs patent. Speed, 18 

crowding. The hull is composite, iron frame and wood skin, with 
five water-tight compartinents. The skin is double on the diagonal 
plan, a stiff, tight and light arrangement. Cabin 30ft. long, three 
staterooms, besides quarters for engineer’s gang and crew, galley 
pantry, etc. The finish is in mahogany and cherry, with nickel-plated 
metal work. Cost about $30,000. 


ROYAL CANADIAN Y. C.—A bulkhead is to be built around the 
club island at a cost of $1,000. Messrs. Weir and Adams offered a cup, 
value $400, to be won three successive years to become property. 
The annual maette is fixed for September 7 and 8. The first day for 
the Prince of Wales Cup and the Anderson Cup open to the club only. 
Second day open to allcomers. Prizes, first c over 12 tons, $250, 
$100, $60 and Second class, under 12 tons, $150, $80, $40 and $20. 


BAY OF QUINTE Y. 0.—Seventh annual regatta fixed for Aug. 28. 


beat them handsomely, although th tance rsed amounting to $260 are offered to first and second elass, $100, $50, 
nine miles longer than that tcaversed by the nether nani The ex: ae ee’ ¥ respectively. Course for first class over 12 tons 


citement was tremendous, but over the victory of the Yankee the 
twenty thousand Sao were mute as yale, Queen Victoria, 
Prince Albert, and young Albert Edward, however, paid a visit of 
compliment to the winning yacht [the America] that did not get the 
=. Her Majesty was dressed in blican simplicity; the one 
ing that one of her hosts best remem to this day is that she 
were a plain calico'gown. The tastes of her maids of honor were 
less severe. * On leaving the yacht the Queen asked how many men 
there were in the crew, and, on being told the number, drew from 
her pocket a purse, from which she counted an number of 
guin laying them one by one upon a plate that contained 
some ginger abit for refreshment, with a req 
steward would distribute the guineas, and, with a polite invitation to 
to visit her at Osborne, she took her leave. The next 

the Steers brothers heard from her was that she had given 
them another Queen’s >. a precise duplicate of the Queen’s cup, 


. For scoene class 12 tons and under, 20 miles. Entries 
to the secretary, R. S. Bell, Bellen Ont., up to Friday 25th. A good 
fleet has been promised, including probably Cygnet, Aileen, Gail, Gar- 
field and other noted vessels will probably be present. 

EMMA.—Mr. Offord has sold the well-known Emma to Toronto. The 
Emma was built by Cuthbert at Trenton in 1879, is 29ft. keel with 10ft. 


champion of her class on the lakes. 


THE CUTTER BOOM.—With our contemporaries pulling in the 
same direction, the cutter boom is now fairly upon us, and we ex- 
pect to see a very big fleet of honest ships launched for next sea- 
son. 


on for being within Unudine’s time in the June match of the E. Y. C. 


should have been the Addie Voorhies. 


for which she had n allowed pete. That 
which was home by them and de Caled oy Me serene SUP | AMERICA.—This schooner arrived into Halifax harbor August 9, 
vens and his in Sande of ten toe Wo toe Club, | With General Butler and party on board, bound for the Gulf. 


where it still lies safe, in spite of the repeated efforts of foreign yachts 
races, book reviews and other matter. 


the lake, and almost eighty of these were owned by members of the | gucks in cold water? 2. Would domestic ducks o' 
A.C. A. The officers elected for the ensuing year, which ends in | make good decoys? 8. What is the best color for a suit for duck 


gf ew long string of cutter victories has at last been broken by two | Gjens Falls, N. Y. A keel will answer. 


Corinthian prizes being offered in addition where the crews were | hoist of m 


MAGGIE’S RACES.—By a slip of the pen we gave Maggie credit last | being mounted on a mule of perverse 
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Answers ta Correspondents. 


J. P. C.. Boston.—Take your gen to a Boston gun firm. See answer 











did beat the America in the twenty miles run to leeward, but as | to “Blue Barrel.” 


Susscriser.—The last United States Fishery Commission report for 
the year 1878 was published in 1880. 


Iota.—Address of Secretary National Association Amateur Oars- 


cutters Arrow and Mosquito; but the most cpomplery defeat she |} men is Louis E. Saunier, Newark, N. J. 


G. M. G.—Glens Falls is in Warren county, New York. Write to F. 


breeze. 
and built in the States by. an English-born | Joiner, boat builder. for circular and further information. 


Snipe, Cohoes, N. Y.—There is no law on snipe, rail and plover in 
this State. Meadow lark may be shot October 1 toJanuary 1. See 


erica and in Sweden; but, so | table of Open Beasons in our issue of July 20. 


H. L., Jr.—Perhaps a letter published in our yachting columns 
would put you in communication with other owners of small yachts. 


an | 4 club devoted to them especially is much needed. 


J. M. S., Detroit, Mich.—The pointer bitch Pog was i in 
1874. She is by Jerome Taylor’s Shot and out of Brown's Nell. She 
was sold to some one in the West three or four years ago. Her breed- 
ing is of the best. 


J. H. P.—The Capea’ postehte folding boat. Address Battle Creek, 
Mich., for circular. Rushton’s light canoes also portable. See corres- 
pondence of Nessmuk in recent issues. Stranahan folding boat is made 
vy Hunt & Co., Chagrin Falls, Ohio. All have an excellent reputation. 


W. H. T., Detroit.—‘‘ American Canoeist,” $1 a year, Brentano's, 
Union Square, New York; Kemp’s ‘** Yacht ar’ Boat Sailing,” third 
edition, price $10. Order through bookseller or from Van Nostrand, 
pot |. aad street, New York, or from Brentano. Insist on third 

on. 


J. D. P., Paterson.—1. Are small cockers hardy enough to retrieve 
uniform dark color 


hunting? Ans. 1. No, not for long continued work. 2. Yes. 3. Dead 


grass color. 


J. H. P.—¥or 25ft. cutter, spars and iron work in good anes. $25; 
mainsail, foresail and two jibs of 10oz. duck, and topsail, all com- 
= about $55; gear, blocks and fittings, $25; cheaper if you prefer 
less finish. You will find the cutter rig illustrated this week. Also 
see our back files for a mass of information. Charts from Manning's 


successful meet of the canoeists of America. Two propositions have | agency, 53 Beaver street. 


A. W., Baltimore, Md.—What is the price of the first and second 
volumes of the N. A. K. C, Stud Book, and where can I procure them? 
2, Where can I — a book on the breeding and management of 
dogs? Ans. 1. Only one volume has been published. The price is 
$2. Write to D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn. 2. We can send you The 
Dog: Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson; price, $3. 


J. C. B.—Have not got the lines of the boat. Write to F. Joiner, 
About 6 to 8in. deep in centre, 
cut up well forward and less aft, cut out for 100 to 150lbs. iron in centre. 
Say 6ft. long, 1% to 2in. thick and 4in. deep. Bolt up through keel 
with in. iron. Advantage of the board is that it can be left ashore 
when out fora pull only. For plans send to builder. 


Dvuox, Erie.—For charts of Cedar Keys, Florida coast and Missis- 
sippi as far as published, address the U. 8, Coast Geodetic Survey, 
Washington, D. C., or obtain from navigation warehouse of T.8. & 
J. D. Negus, 140 Water street, New York. Read also Hallock’'s 
‘Camp Life in Florida,” price _, this office, and Bishop's ‘“‘ Three 
Thousand Miles in a Sneak Box,” Lee & Shepard, Boston; price, 


CruIsER, New Haven.—Spars for 24ft. yawl, average stability and 
qualities, as follows: Mast, deck to hounds, 19ft.; boom, 17ft.; gaff, 
134ft.; bowsprit, outboard, 1ift.; single jib; mast 5i4ft. from stem; 
mizzenmast, 18ft. deck to truck; mines boom, 10ft.; mizzen yard, 
10ft., if big sail is used; hoist of mainsail, 15ft.; jib on foot, 1st. 

en lug, 10ft.; mainmast, plumb; mizzenmast rake, 1 in 
5; topmast, 16ft, heel to truck, if to house, otherwise 13ft. Modity 
so as to bring center of sails, say 2 to 8in. forward of center of im- 
mersed longitudinal section, rudder included, 


C. E. G.—Advise moderate counter stern, as shown in illustration of 
combination row and sail boat. Better in look and gives easier end. 


1 16 07 | Do not increase beam; 5ft. too much to pull from. Addrese the 
1 16 23 | builder, F. Joiner, Glens Falls. 


They can be shipped to you. Same 
width, with or without deck, for rowing. With ook far preferable. 
Read the article published. More beam would make the boat less 
likely to copies, but you could not pull such a boat, Depth just as 

ven. Sails also as given. Do not fancy legs of mutton on such a 

at. Common rowlocks of usual pattern. No usé for a jib, except 
to carry oninarace. Lug sail is good; 2 hoisted and lowered; 
not quite as close-winded as cat rig. The builder you mention is 
reliable. Your other questio2s covered by the article. 


X.—1. How should the angler, who fishes in the .river all day from 
a boat, keep his fish—black bass—so those caught early in the day, 
will be fresh and fit to eat at night? 2. Suppose he tekes along the 
banks of a stream, how can he keep his fish fresh, as he must some- 
times walk half mile or more between fishing points? 8. Should fish 
be killed as soon as caught, and how killed to bleed them, and does 
the bleeding improve the. quality of the fish? 4. Are there any 
goods other than duck, moleskin or corduroy that will make a light, 


59 55 | cool, waterproof fishing coat? Ans. 1. It is best to have a boat with 
00 10 | @ well in it, and keep your fish alive. 
) 12 | best to keep them in a covered box covered again with something to 
50 | shade it, or keep them forward in the shade. 


If the boat hag no. well it is 


2. In this casea creel 
is the only way unless you hide them ina cool place and return the 
same way. 3. Yes, fish should be killed. A knife inserted so as to 
sever the artery leading to the gills, in the upper part of the throat is 
best to bleed them, will kill them and improve the keeping, if drawn 
soon thereafter. Opinions vary a3 to its improving the flesh. 4. Yes. 
See our advertisements of clothing for fishing and shooting. 





THE HOOP SNAKE FOUND. 


OFFICE OF FOREST AND STREAM, } 
NEw York, July 10, 1882, | 
Prof. G. Brown Goode, Assistant Manager U. S. National 
useum, Washington, D. C.: 
DEAR Sin—We beg leave to hand you the enclosed commu- 
nication, signed Robert Wallace, and to request you to give 


and her name Permelia, She is 95ft. long, 124¢ft. beam, with a | us any facts which you may have in regard to the matters 
draught of 4)4ft., with 200-horse power compound engine pee call there’ 
es without 


referred to. Yours romney, 
THe Eprrors ForEsT AND STREAM. 
[INDORSEMENT. ] 
Respectfully referred to the Curator of Rep, 


[INCLOSURE. ] 


WasHINGTON, July 8, 1882. 
Editor Forest and Stream ; 

have been much interested and amused at the stories in 
our paper, of recent date, about hoop snakes. In your last 
ue you state : ‘There is no authenticated instance on re- 
cord of a hoop snake having been seen by any competent 
person, etc.” Now allow me, with all due respect to your 

opinion, to say that you are quite wrong. 

By going to the Smithsonian Museum in this city you will 
find in case No, 462 a mounted hoop snake measucing six 
feet eight inches in length, with a horny spike on the end of 
the tail two and a quarter inches long, resembling the spur 
of a chicken cock. 

This snake was presented to Prof. Baird by Col. Tom 
Ochiltree, of Galveston, Texas, who obtained it under the 
following circumstances: Last October the Colonel and J, B, 


4in. beam, and has 1,500lbs. iron on the keel. She is considered the | Wallace, of San Antonio, better known in Texas as “Big-foot 


Wallace, the Indian Somes,” were napiing antelope on the 
Big Wichita River, Baylor county, Northwestern Texas. 
While crossing a dry arroya, they rode into a nest of hoop 
snakes. Wallace, knowing the peril of their situation, put 
spurs to his horse and was soon out of er. The Colonel, 
tion, and not realizing his jeopard eA sede thee 

m, and n jo ong. 
Suddenly one of the snakes seonmed f ooien of a heap and 
rolled in the direction of the Colonel, who was some seventy- 
five or more yards distant. Not unde 


rstanding b 
LAID OVER.—Reports of the Lake George meet, Buffalo Y.C., | 20F the a of the varmint, the Colonel, decid- 
Marblehead 7 nate can bate teton ae : ; 


ing spurred, thumped and belabored his 
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mount to get out of the way, but all to no Purpose. _The 
snake peqrensees with increasing velocity until, when within 
striking distance, it darted the spiked end of its tail into the 
flank of the mule. 

This was sufficient motive power, and the frightened ani- 
mal dashed across the prairie at break-neck speed, for several 
hundred — then stumbling, fell, throwing the Colonel into 
amass of cactus plants, nearly stripping the clothing from 
his body, and severely iacerating his face and hands. 

The snake was so firmly fastened to the flank of the mule 
by its spike, that it was not detached by the race, and in fact 
had to be cut out. 

The mule swelled to enormous proportions and died in great 
agony after its fall. 

Col. Ochiltree is well known in this city, as well as in Texas, 
as a gentleman of unimpeachable character and veracity. 


Yours, etc., ROBERT WALLACE, 
Brother to J. B. Wallace. 
No. 5314 Ninth street, N. W., W.. D. C. ‘ 





UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM, 
UNDER DIRECTION OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, > 
WASHINGTON, July 13, 1882, j 


Editor Forest and Stream, New York City: 

Dear Sitr—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of 10th inst., transmitting a communication received by you 
from Mr. Robert Wallace, concerning the hoop snake. 

In reply, I beg to refer you to the indorsement of Dr. H. C. 
Yarrow, Honorary Curator of the Department of Rep tiles. 

Very respectfully, G. Brown GOODE, 
Assistant Director. 





UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM, } 
UNDER DIRECTION OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, - 
WASHINGTON, July 12, 1882. 
Prof. G. Brown Goode: 


DEAR StR—With regard to the letters referred to me from | 


FOREST AND ~ STREAM. 


[Aveusr 17, 882 








door. But before the only rifle in camp could be ones to | beaver in the branches of trees freshly cut by them for some 


shoulder the monster had ‘smelt a mice,’ and conclu 


tourth of July.’ 

“On this river and in the mountains by which it is envi- 
roned, bear and caribou are often killed. The former being 
especially numerous, are frequently met with by those who 
are not looking fur them, aad are therefore altogether un- 

repared to ‘go for them.’ This was the case with the Judge 
ast year. He was fishing a pretty pool a mile or two from 
camp, when his attention was diverted from his fly by the 
appearance of a large black bear within a hundred yards 
of him. Old Bruin was quietly perambulating the sandy 
| beach, seeking what garbage he might devour, when he dis- 
covered the Judge, and concluded that his hide would be 
more secure if he increased the distance between himself 
and his equally alarmed neighbor. 

“The Judge, contrary to his usual habit of hospitality, for- 
got toask him to stop and dine with him—perhaps because 
he wasn’t quite sure whether there would be more than one 
at the feast if the invitation was accepted. Fresh tracks of 
othe rs along the shore where they resort to fish were seen so 
frequently that the Judge concluded, if he had a similar 
visitor this year, he would be prepared to be more gracious 
in his hospitality. He accordingly brought a Winchester 
with him, and it drew its first blood yesterday from a bear 
who was treed within amile of our camp, and who was 
brought down from his perch high up on a dead pine where 
he had fled for refuge on our approach. His mate was more 
| fortunate. A careful search for hiin was in vain, and we 
| had to be content with our single trophy. 


“The day previously two large bears had been taken in 
traps placed by one of the /aditans on the side of a mountain 
in our immediate neighborhood. They are coveted as well 





the editor of Forest AND STREAM and Mr. Wallace, about | for their flesh as for their hides. At this season, and until 


hoop snakes, I have only to say that as the story emanates | 


from Col. Ochiltree, a gentleman of undoubted veracity, it 
ought to be true; Unfortunately, however, there is no hoop 
snake in the National Museum, no case marked No. 462, and 
no such person as Robert Wallace at No. 5tt14 Ninth street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C., for such a number does not exist. 
With these trifling errors corrected, the story is perhaps all 
right. Respectfully yours. H. C. YaRRow, 


near mid-winter, they are very fat, and are excellent eating. 
‘The flesh of an average sized bear is worth five dollars or 
| more, and the skins range irom eight to fourteen dol- 
lars, according to size and condition. The traps 
used to catch them are immense affairs, with a spring 
that would force their teeth their full length into a 


| white oak plank. They are first set and then fastened by a | 


Honorary Curator, Department of Reptiles. | formidable chain to a log as heavy as the trapper can lift. 


Mr. Geo. Dawson is writing some very entertaining let- | 
ters to his Albany Hvening Journal from the St. Marguerite, 
where he is salmon angling. He has found some large game | 
up there, and writes: ‘‘Although salmon fishing is, of course. | 
our primary purpose in visiting these remote waters, we 
cheerfully accept whatever gifts, in the shape of game, ‘the | 
gods do sends us.’ And there is a great deal of large game | 
to be had by those who can bear the fatigue necessary to find 
it. Somctimes it comes to the mild-mannered and always | 
gentle-tempered angler unsought and unexpected. _ I remem- | 
ber when a mammoth moose came within short rifle range of 
our camp at ‘Lazy Bogan,’ the head waters of the Cascapedia, | 
and where Gen. Arthur, Robert Dun and myself were fishing | 
one summer. He was as large, and not unlike a small sized 
Jersey cow, and would have been a safe mark for those who 
are sure of hitting nothing of less dimensions than a barn- 









Pencils, Holders, Cases, Etc. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. | 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain- 
ing ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in 
the pocket. Alwaysready for use, A luxury to 
persons who care to preserve their individuality in 


writing. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Send for Price-List. 
Our Goops axe Soup sy First Ciass DEALERS | 


FSTERBROOK'S “Pens 


| mA 











Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 168. 


For Sale by all Stationers | 


THE =“STERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 Joha St New Wert. | 





But it is no unusual thing to find the chain of the trap broken 
and the trap itself carried away on the imprisoned limb of 
the self-liberated animal. Instances are given where they 
have veen found, exhausted or dead, after having drawn the 
trap with them for several miles. Cases are even cited 
where the bear has gnawed off his leg to secure his liberty— 
leaving his amputated paw as the only reward of the hunter. 


‘Besides bear and caribou there are a few moose among 
these mountains, but they are most numerous—for some 


reason I could not ascertain—on the south side of the Sa- | 


guenay. Otter, fisher, fox, beaver and other animals whose 
fur is an important article of commerce are still successfully 
hunted by the Indians and French habitans. It has never 
been my fortune to come across a beaver camp, although 
they are still quite pl@nty in the mountain lakes within a 
circuit of fifty miles. I was at one of these lakes a day or 
two since, and saw evidences of the recent presence of 


—~ EACH, 1.50, #1.75, $2.25. 
— SIZE, A B, Cc. 
CAPACITY, 9, 12, 20 Ibs. 


ERS 


price. 


ed to | useful p 
postpone his purposed crossing of the river ‘to some other | skeleton of the upper jew of one of: the family at a camp 
t 


| $5,000 in 





Calvas Fish Basket. 


PRICE INCLUDING STRAP. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEAL- 


DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE ONLY. 


Orders received from persons ii in cities in which 
dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


; and I had the good fortune to find a perfect 
built by the Indians in their excursions for beaver and other 
game. An examination of this relic will show how it is 
possible for them to rival the ax man in the facility with 
which they gnaw down trees for house-buildiug purposes.” 


SHEEPSHEAD IN THE SUsQUEHANNA.—Lancaster, Pa.—On 
the 8th inst. Mr. Clark Bostrick took a genuine salt water 
sheepshend at Fite’s Eddy, on the Susquehanna, which 
weighed seven and a half pounds. It was sent to this city 
by Mr. Horace Zahm.—B. A. 


A CAPE COD WATER WITCH.—A Boston correspondent 
sends us this clipping: *‘One of those individuals who possess 


what used to be called an impossible _— of detecting water 


beneath the surface by the turning of a forked witch hazel or 
apple-tree twig in his hands, when passing over the locality 
where water was desired, has made his a ance on Cape 
Cod. A Provincetown man says that the ‘water-finder’ is 
quite old and nearly blind. ‘He locates water for well dig- 
gers, or pretends to, simply by moving about over the 
surface with his eyes totally blinded. He pretends to 
give, also, about the number of feet below the surface 
at_ which the water will be found. It is said that the 
old water-finder is a farmer and a lime burner; also, that he 
has been employed at Beverly and Newport at $8 per day 
this season, and succeeded in locating water; also, that he 
succeeds in detecting the presence of metals.” Investi 
tion shows that a person somewhat answering this descri: 
tion has been quite successful in ‘locating water veins this 
season along the line of the Eastern Railroad, and that there 
are others in New England who have fully shown them- 
selves possessed of the same ‘power of divination.’ In 
upper New Hampshire wells are often located by such 
means.” And our Boston friend says ‘go for him.” We de- 
cline with thanks. We don’t want him. Have no occasion 
to & for him. Can get plenty of water this side of Cape 
Cod. As a citizen of New York city we are entitled to 
about ninety gallons of water every twenty-four hours, and 
when that fails we know of’ an ice-cold spri ng within the 
city limits. No, we shall not go for the Cape Codder. 


The Calhoun (Georgia) Times, with an air of modesty that disarms it 
of any how-to tat-for-high Sppeeraes, tells the following truth: 
“About two weeks ago Mr. Smith, living a few miles from Calhoun, 
Georgia, on the Vostanaula River, lost a yearling heifer, about three 
years old, and as it was fine stock, made diligent search, but could not 
find it. A fewdays ago a party of young men fishing on the river were 
attracted by the smell of a dead carcass, and upon examining the cause, 
lo, and behold! they found a monster catfish, which had swallowed the 
calf, and the horns of the calf becoming entangled in the fish’s 
had drowned the fish. The fish measured exactly twenty-three feet 
and seven inches in length and was five feet eight and one-quarter 
inches across the head, and from the length of its whiskers supposed to 
be one hundred and seventeen years old.” 


A PROMPTLY PAID POLICY.—Philadelphia, Aug. 2, 1882.-—-Mr. 
James R. Pitcher. Secretary U.S. Mutual Accident Association, 409 
sroosweg. New York.—Dear Sir—I amin receipt of your draft for 

ull payment of the accident policy of my husband. It gives 
me great se to acknowledge the promptness of your compan: 
in forwarding it, and you will please express my thanks to the Board, 
and I would like to extend it to each member for his generous re- 
sponse. That the association may be blessed and are in its 
future career of usefulness is my earnest prayer. Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Cxaruts 8. Boyp. 










IN FISHING TACELE. 















NEW YORK. 








CHAS. J. GODFREY, 


" Warren St., New York. 
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KNICKERBOCKE 







= 
R CLUB GUN. 


To sportsmen wishing a close shooting fowling piece, I recommend the Knickerbocker Club Gun. The barrels are of the best 
English metal; the locks strong and carefully made; and for durability they are equal tothe highest priced guns. Each gun is rigidly tested 


before leaving the factory, and a record made of the shooting at 40 yds. in a 30in. circle, which is guaranteed. 


A. Top snap action, fine Damascus barrels, bar locks, rebounding bammers (out of line of sight), percussion fence, extension rib, double 


IMPORTER OF 


GUNS, Rifles, Revolvers, 


d&e., &e. 





bolt, through lumps, large head strikers, pistol grip, Deeley & Edges patent fore end, checkered grip and fore end,horn butt plate, engraved, left barrel choke bored, and record furnished 


of gun’s shooting qualities, 10 and 12-gauge, $47.00. ; 
B. Best Damascus barrels, finely engraved, both barrels 


choke bored, and record furnished, 10 and 12-gauge, $60.00. 


Also Hollis, Buckley and Bonehill Breech-Loadiug Double Barrel Guns. Twist and laminated side snaps and top snaps. English and Belgian Muzzle-Loaders. All Sportamen’s 


Sundries, Guns sent C. O. D. privilege to examine on receipt of $5 to cover express charges.}< 
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* Avduer 17, 1882.] | FOREST AND STREAM. 89 
eee nn ; e : 
Standard Works, The Maynard Rifles and Shot Guns. 
, “ NEW OFF-HAND TARGET RIFLE, MODEL OF 1881. 
te A ee : 
| PRICES REDUCED. a, 
FOREST AND STREAM BIRD NOTES. | STOL GRIP STOCK, TIP sToCK, 
AND SWISS BUTT PLATE. 
ti d Target Practice at all 2s, 
An Index and Summary of all the matter relating to ornithology contained in the first a - sank cine a acaiaiedaes shaemies 
twelve volumes of the Forrest AND STREAM. 195 pages, paper. Price, postpaid, $1.50. the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen generally, than any other Rifle 
; in the world, as many barrels can be usedon one stock; and for accuracy,’con- 
venience, durability and safety, is not excelled. Send for Dlustrated Catalogue 
§ H 0 0 T I] N G describing the new attachment for using rim and centre-fire ammunition, 
s . 
_|MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Its Appliances, Practice and Pw . By James Datziet DovueaLt. Contains 
ractical i saa A on guns and ee we of = ee as Pak ; ae 
ks, Triggers, Recoil, Breech-Loaders, es, Care 0 uns, Amm ion, ading, 
Dogs, om Woodcock, Black Game and Partridge Shooting. The chapter on ‘The Enos J ames & Co. S Hard-Hitting Guns. 
” of Shooting is the best defense of legitimate field sports ever published. Elegantly = 
printed on fine paper, 380 pages, cloth. Price, postpaid, $3. 5 
SHORE BIRDS. 
I. Haunts and Habits. II. Range and Migrations. III. A Morning Without the Birds. 
IV. Nomenclature. V. Localities, VI. Blinds and Decoys. This is a reprint of papers | 
from the ForEst AND STREAM. Pamphlet, 45 pages. Price, postpaid, 15 cents. 
PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. | 
Traini Bevebtin BvS. TH K 1 Edit tF 3 eg. above cut represents the 
ining vs. Brea . By 8S. T. Hammonp, Kenne or of Forrest AND STREAM. | 39 
Pronounced by those wie lene read the chapters, as published in this journal, to be the | James Triumph Gun. 
best work on the subject ever written. 100 pages, cloth. Price, postpaid, $1. | _ ‘The demand for the James Breech-Loaders in 1881 was so great that we had great difficulty in filling 
| ali our orders. This means that Americans appreciate a good honest gun when they see it. Why pay a 
[ee Pee eo rae Bait tho monsy? Or Shy buy a gun upsn which the maker is ashamed te, put‘his 
| equally as g 0 ? v , s 
2 th ice? In A i id , 
FORESS AND GIRSAM FUBLICHING C0., ee ene EP Te iA naT MOTORS RICHARDSON, ond FOREHAND sod W AUSWORTE, 
| Ts ar of these brands shot oD oO r30 M 05 nner Be, Wow York 
39 Park Row, New York. tee : fc ; 











VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, | 
14@ MURRAY STREET, - - NEW YORK.) 
Agonts: 


AMERICAN WOOD-POWDER COMPANY 


Guns, Ammunition and Sporting Goods. 
VON LENGERKE’S 
' Swell and Waterproof Shotgun Shells 
Loaded to Order. 
Price per 100, from $2.90 up. 


Hollabird Shooting & Fishing Suits 


Unequallied in Convenience Style or Workmanship. 
Write for circular to 
Ind. 
Sec 





UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, Valparais 


0, 
THIS? ~- 


is our Skeleton Coat and Game Bag. “A” and ‘“‘B’’ show 





4 entrances into game bag. This coat has seven pockets 





besides the game pockets. It is dead grass color; can be 
worn over or under a common coat. Weighs but fifteen 
ounces; is unequalled for warm weather shooting. Send 


breast measure and we will mail it to you for $2.00. 











The Shel 2 y 
e Shells will not deteriorate with age, and may be put in [ESTABLISHED 1880.] 


es Beecicaial UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


Clay Pi 's Flying Bi 7 
ay Pigeons & Traps, Belcher’s Flying Birds & Traps, Glass Balls & Traps, Etc | LOWELL, MASS. 


Our paper shot shells are made with great care upon new and improved soaciineny 208 De _— 
nding large 


| is subjected to a process that renders the shells waterproof, pliable, and capable of wi 
B. F a NICHOLS & Co., | charges of powder without bursting, and are reloadable from four to ten times, if desired. They also 
keep their smooth shape stiff, inside and out. We offer them as equal, if not superior, to any other 
BOSTON, MASS., makes, and warrant them in the full sense of the word. 
Manufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 








ROSEWOOD 
PAPER AND 














4 LOADERS, 
Sa REMOVED pew ate Bose e908 | BRASS 8 CAP EXTRACTORS 
e ol ve more room in our iter es for manufacturing our goods 
ream ia arsaaag demand Wwe har recived the hiert waar and iver dal at We MaMCRO | aio sorpr rs a 
| RECAPPERS. 
DOG TRAINING; Rim Fire and Central Fire Cartridges for Pistols and Riffes. 


POCKET RELOADING TOOLS FOR ANY CALIBRE. PRIMERS AND BULLETS FOR RELOADING. 
—BY— | “THE RICE SHELL EXTRACTORS.” BENCH CLOSERS, Etc., Etc. ‘ 
. -- NO GOODS SOLD AT FACTORY BY RETAIL. 
S. T. HAMMOND, KENNEL EDITOR OF FOREST AND STREAM. | New York Acents: WALLACE & SONS, No. 89 Chambers street, New York. 
Pactric Coast Acents: CHAS. SONNTAG & CO., San Francisco, California. 
| New Or.eans Acents: A. BALDWIN & CO 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE. PRICE $1.00, New ENGLAND AGENTS FoR SHoT SHELLS: JOHN P. LOVELL & SON, Boston, Mass. 


J. & W. TOLLEYS BREECH-LOADING SHOT- GUNS, 


WITH HAMMERS OUT OF THE LINE OF SIGHT. 





| 
i 
| 


| _ Punctual as-a Timepiece. Unless the bowels 
| do their duty with the regularity cf clock work, 
| perfect health is impossible. Therefore when dis- 
; ordered, control them immediately with Tarrnt’s 
; Szvrzer ApERtEent, the most baisamic and 
| effective laxative and alterative known to the med- 
| ical profession. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


NG CLAY PICEgy 


LIGOWSKY 





Se CF. w\ 





Standard” brand -. ... ao Aveda W.56 $120.46 For the sums named the guns be placed on the cars i ' E SY Art 
ceeatiomal” [ctr ceterteseeeteneens 187.05 | 10-bores extra... $10.80 York all paid in eight weeks from order reaching us. A ne car in New | : ' dase 
pe se ee arses 196.10 ne WP aaenee im the gun stores for really Guo|  (Extvact from Foussy sup Seaman, July 7, 
iviankids:'X dragt in tall with the cede; werteee English guns will result in your ordering direct ; p- 444.) 
NO AGENTS. IMPO ah. RO , * * * This flight so nearly resembles the 
7 z RT Dt FROM actual motion of birds that the, Clay Pigeous afford 


Pioneer Works, Birmingham. En .. and also No. 1 Conduit St., Regent St',W , London. excellent practice for wing shooting. We commend 
5 sportamen * . 


FROM REGENT CIRCUS. to test ite merits. * 

















FOREST AND STREAM. 





The Parker Gun. 
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WRIGHT & DITSON, 
580 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Fine Fishing Tackle, 


Camping Outfits, Lawn Tennis, &c. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





Again Victorious at the late Exposition at 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE» MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


Deco S — Eig — Piapwan THE PHILADELPHIA JOURNAL OF COMMERCE says: ‘At Melbourne they had an excellent 
DECOY DUCKS IN THE | opportunity of testing their power beside those of every exhibitor in the world, and they came off con- 
WORLD. uerors over every other maker. Their highest award comes to them from a country whose reputation 





or this class of goods has for many years above all others.” 


? s s 6 ‘ag ie, . 

| H. A. STEVENS, Manufacturer, They have been in the hands of shooters for the past sixteen years and stood the severest test, and have 

WEEDSPORT, N. Y won more laurels than any other gun when brought in competition in the field or at the trap. At Coney 
eae oes Island last year, at the New York State Convention, the PARKER won the Pierce Diamond Badge and the 

“Forest and Stream’’ Badge for the best average over nearly 200 competitors. Send for Catalogue. 

| 

} 


Qil-Tanned Moccasins,| *"°” *°°S¥inaweensst.,x.x. | PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn.’ 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, | - 
Snow-shoeing, ete. Théy are} 


oh “aii aren er) A MEERICAN PAT. PORTABLE HOUSE 





THE GREAT 


[icine PLES 


worse at = seems as if pin-worms were 
crawlin; ut the pgp affected. ety of styles, and war- 
leasant, economic and positive cure, 


ranted the genuiue arti- 
WAYNE’S OINTMENT is superior to any article cle. Send fou. price list. MANUFACTURING CO. 
SOcts: in Bet, Stamps. "3 Bowe, $195, Ad: | INGS, Dover, N.H. P. 0 Box 908 Braproxb & ARL 
cts. . Stamps. xes, $1. - ; , N.H. P.O. . BRADFoxD 
dress, Dk. SWAYNE & Sox, Phila.. Pa. | ANTHONY, ‘Boston Agents. . Corona, Queens Co., N. Y. : BE LEE, Manager. 


CARDS | fn 
Standard Trap SSS 


FOR WING PRACTICE. 


















Double, Single, Rotating, Stationary. | 


I. 


ONE TRAP; ONLY ONE . SHOOTING BOX 7 BY 9 FEET, WEIGHING 500 LBS. 





, EVERY WAY (EXCEPT AT SHOOTER.) ANY 
i DESIRED DIRECTION. ALL IN 


Two persons can put it up in one hour. No Nails or Screws required. 


Hn Ht | 
REPEC I Ren Tir SPRING USED. ; ? 
Watches, Clocks, Jewelry, Rifles, Pistols, and all kinds of Sporting Goods. zie e590. 3 gages Ligh ot sae. Table, 65 extra. F 


GREENER’S AND BONEHILL’S GUNS A SPECIALTY. ships, Churches, Hotels, Dwellings, Schools, Boating Boat and Club Houses; also Summer Cottages, 
® Orders taken for Bonehill’s New Hammerless Guns ‘ Farm and Out Buildings of every style. Suitable for all sections of country and’ climates, at moderate 
. cost, within the means of all. Warm in winter—cool in summer—ventilation perfect. 
WILLIAM H. CRUTTENDEN, Cazenovia, Madison County, N. Y. For further particulars see illustrated circular, or apply to the office of the Company, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
Gunmaking and repairing of all kinds by J. W. Livingston, formerly with Parker Bros. Conn. 31 Wall Street, New York City, N. . ¥. 


SOMETHIN G NE: VW ! 





The Pieper “Diana” Gun. 


This is the only gun of European manufacture made entirely by machinery. The system is entirely new, and 
actual tests have shown that for accuracy and strength it has no superior. 

The reinforce lumps and bolt loop are of one piece of wrought steel. The tubes are finished to gauge and are put 
together without heat so that they are perfectly straight and always shoot to center. This is only found in very high cost 
guns made on the ordinary system, as the best barrel filers are necessary. The locks are finely finished and of the best 


steel, and all the joints are closely fitted; all the parts are interchangable. ‘ 
A public trial was made in Cleve, Prussia, in August, 1881, to which the best continental makers sent their finest 


uns. The trial was for closeness and penetration. 4 is excellent, 3 is Ye 2is fair, 1 ordinary. The gun of 
r. Roedel, of Prague, was made on the Pieper system. The result was as follows: 














30yds. ae. 60yds. Total. 30yds. 45yds.  60yds. Total. 
Size of shot..2 468 2468 2468 Size of shot.2468 2468 2468 
H. Pieper, Liege............... 8844 4448 44444 A. Jannsen, Liege.............. 2333 4438 182 1— 
\ Ree, 8388 4444 38384442 Beermann, Munster........... 8212 4424 2232-31 
W.W.Greener, Birmingham...4 4 4 3 4433 3283-40 Brunn, Birmingham. 8822 83844 2323—30 
N. Bodsen, Liege.............. 8424 4834 1131-88 Witte. Zutphen................ 8488 1111 8232-27 
C. Bartels, Wiesbaden......... 3884 4344 13 2 3-87 H. Jansen, Wesel.............- 1212 4822 2123-2 
Sackreuter, Frankfort......... 2384 44833 3381336 Heuse-Lemoine, Nessouvaux.2314 1282 1222-2 
Camphausen, Crefeld.......... 1428 8342 383 3—34 Cordes, Bremerhaven.......... 2111 8321 122 1—20 


Attested by the Jury, Klimm, Royal Inspector of Forests, Keyssler, Royal Inspector of Forests, Heise, Inspector of Powder at Cologne, 


G. Hahn, record oe. * It will be noticed that the Pieper guns are especially effective at long range. J : 1 
Mr. H. Pieper has appointed the undersigned sole agent for the United States and Canada, and offers the goods at prices far below their rea! 


worth, in order to speedily introduce them into this market. 


PRICE LIST. 


No. 590. Stub Twist Barrels, Scott action, double bolts, extension rib, scroll-fence breech, patent fore end, ornamental rubber butt (see cut) 12-gauge, 8 to 834\bs. .. 

No. 595. Same as 590, with laminated steel barrels, j2-auge, : = tbs .* 
oe a7 “ oe “ oe . ga 2. 

No. 800. ae 595, with better barrels and engraving, itgauge, ; ~ - eztaeabdesenhs 
; os = - vy - = gauge, 9to M4lbs................. 

No. 605. Very fine quality, best Damascus barrels, highly finished, 12-gauge, 714 to 8i4lbs 










SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chamber Street. 


Agents for Marlin Fire Arms Co., Harrington & Richardson, Hood Arms Co., Charles Daly, Henry Tolley. 


IMPORTERS OF GUNS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF SPORTING GOODS. 


{We sell at wholesale only. If your dealer does not keep the Pieper gun, ask him to send for sample.] 


‘ 


[Avouer 17, 1988. = 
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